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2 Pp n gueſion relating . Part 


to a greater extent than in that of any other animal. Not 5 
only the individual advances from infancy. to manhood, | 
but the ſpecies itſelf from rudeneſs to civilization. Hence 
the ſuppoſed departure of mankind from the ſtate of their 


nature; hence our conjectures and different opinions of 


what man muſt have been in the firſt age of his being. 
The poet, the Hiſterian, and the moraliſt, frequently al- 


tude to this ancient time ; and under the emblems of gold, 


or of iron, Tepreſent a eondition, and a manner of life, 
from which mankind have either degenerated, or on which 
they have greatly ieee On ENS ſuppoſition, the 
firſt flake of our nature muſt have borne no reſerablance 
to what men have exhibited in any » ſubſequent period; 
hiſtorical monuments, even of the earlieſt date, are to be 
eonſidered 2s novelties and the moſt common eſtabliſh- 


ments. of human ſociety are to be claſſed among the in- 1 


croachments which fraud, oppreſſion, or a buſy: inven- 
tion have made upon the reign of nature, by which the 


chief of our grievances or 1 were equally ug 


f held. 


Avioxe the Wiiters ho have attemptett to Alki | 
- guiſh, in the Mi . e its, 1 qualities, and 


0 point out the limits derween macbre and art, ſome 
have repreſented fnankind in 


ition, ab: pol- 
ſlelled of mere àniffial Tenfi vitty; voa any exefciſe of 
the facultics tat rener them fuperior to the? brutes, with- 
gut any po olitici union, without any means 'of explaining i 
their Pee iments, and evem without pollefling any of the 
n bens and W whith ths Wie aud he wu 


; ſſtate of nature to conſiſt in an wars, kindled by 


able to penetrate the ſecrets of nature, to the very ſource 


etition for dominion and intereſt, where every indi- 


vidual had a ſeparate quarrel with his kind, and where 


% 


the preſence of a fellow creature was e fignal of | 


—_— ER Men 


TAX Alatiee of laying the foundation of 4  fayonrite 
ſyſtem, or a fond expectation, perhaps, chat we may be 


2 of exiſtence, - have, on this ſubje&, led to many fruitleſs 
5 inquirigh, and given riſe to many wild ſuppoſitions. Amon g 


the vai 


ing our account of what man was in fore aer late 


of nature, we ovation MER he has eng appea 


elf W to collect 


jechidel 
mals, he ſuppoſes, that their preſent diſpoſitions 


ts, not to offer con- 
When he treats of any ks ſpecies of ani · 


5 qualities which mankind en we ſelect one or 
a few particulars on which to eſtabliſh a the: 


| tincts + are the ſame which they originally had, and that 


their preſent manner of life is a continuance of their firſt 


A 


| deſtination. He admits, that his knowledge 4c 
rial ſyſtem of the world e iſts in a collection of f 
LL 2 q! C | in ge 
tions and experiments. It is Nuys an What I to nin 
fell, and; in matters ThE NO: 


ts, or 
ral tenets derived from particular obere. 
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Known, that Ne ſubſtituce y potheſis inſtead of reality, 
confounds the provinces of imagination and reaſon, of p 
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Boer without entering any farther on queſtioi 8 ei 
in moral or phyſical ſubjects, relating to the manner % 
to the origin of our knowledge; without any diſparage- If 
ment to that ſubtilty which would analyze every 1 
and trace every mode of being to its ſource; it may be 
ſafely affirmed, That the character of man, as he now 
exiſts, that the laws of this animal and intellectual ge 
on which his happineſs now depends, de ſerv e O 
cipal ſtudy; and that general principles re ating to "ML or 
any other ſubject, are only uſeful ſo far as they are tors mded 
on juſt obſervation, and lead to the knowledge of impor 

ä tant conſequences, or ſo far as they enable us to act with 

fucceſs when we would apply either. the. intellectual 0 
the phyſical powers of nature, to the purpoſes of hu 
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NY 


Ir both the earlieſt and the lateſt accounts colleed-f o 
every quarter of the earth, repreſent mankind as 9 
bled in troops and companies; and the individual always 
joined by affection to one party, while he is po bly op- 
poſed to another; employed i in the exerciſe of recollection 
and foreſight; inclined to communicate his own ſent ents, - 
and to be made acquainted with thoſe of others; theſe facts 
a muſt be admitted as the foundation of all our reaſoning re- 

ative to man. His mixed diſpoſition to friendſhip or enmity, 
his reaſon, his uſe of language and articulate ſounds; like 
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of his 


fo Eine attributes of. his nature: they are. 


F 
» 4 
4 


to wig Ws N in his deſcription, as the 
are in that of the 1 the lion, and EY 


grees of fiettenels, vigllance, timidity, or ſpeed, are made i 4 

to r a * jo. th natural hiſtory of differer a 1 
Is ths queſtion | 8 put; What the 1 d «KI mam could per- „„ 1 5 

| form, when left to itſelf, and without the aid of any fo-- th 1 ll 

reign direction? we are to look for our anſwer i in the hiſtory . 

of mankind: | Particular experiments which have been fo ung 


ſo uſeful in 'eſtabliſhin g the principles of other ſciences, f 
could probably, on this ſübject, teach us nothing f impor- — 
tant, or new We are to take the hiſtory of every active be- „ 3 
ing from his conduct 3 in the ſituation to which he is formed, 
not from his appearance in any forced or uncommon condi- 
tion; a wild man therefore, caught in. the woods, where 
he had always lived apart from his ſpecies, is a ſingular i in- 
ſtance, not a ſpecimen of any general character. As the ana- 
tomy of an eye which. had never received the impreflions of 
light, or that of an ear which never felt the impulſe of ſounds, 
| would probably « exhibit” defects in the very ſtructure of the | 


ww 


organs themſelves, ariſing from their not being applied to 


their proper functions; fo: any particular caſe of this ſort 
would only ſhew in what degree the powers of- apprehenſion 

| and ſentiment could exiſt where they had not been em- 3 
ployed, and what would be the defects and imbecilities 5 
cf a heart in which the emotions that pertain to ſociety . 7 
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ei | Of rhe pug ee 20 
Mäxktep are to be taken in groupes, as: they have 


always ſubſiſted. The hiſtory of the individual is but a 


detail of the ſentiments and thoughts he has entertained 
in the view of his ſpecies: and ery experiment relative 


uld be made with entire ſocieties, not 


to this ſubject 


with ſingle men. We have every reaſon, however, to be- i 


lieve, that in the caſe of ſuch an experiment made, we thall 
ſuppoſe, with a colony of children tranſplanted from the 


nurſery, and left to form a fociety apart, untaught, and 


undiſciplined, we ſhould only have the fame things repeat- 


ed, which in 6 many different parts of the earth, have 
been tranſacted already. The members of our little ſociety 


would feed and ſleep, would herd together and play, would 
have a language of their own, would quarrel and di- 
vide, would be to one another the moſt important ob- 


jets of the ſcene, and, in the ardour of their friendſhips 
and competitions, would overlook their perſonal dan- 
ger, and ſuſpend the care of their'ſelf-preſervation. 'Has | 


not the human race been planted like the colony in queſ- 
tion ? Who has directed their courſe? hoſe inſtruc- 
tion have they heard? or whoſe TNT: have * fol- 


lowed: ? 


RY: | 8 3 
Na ru, therefore, we ſhall preſume, having given to 


every animal its mode of exiſtence, its diſpoſitions and man- 


ner of life, has dealt equally with thoſe of the human race; 


and the natural hiſtorian who would collect the properties 
of this ſpecies, may fill up every article now, as well as he 
could have done in any former age. Yet one property by 
which man is diſtinguiſhed, has been ſometimes overlooked 
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in the account of His nature, or has only ral to miſlead 
our attention. In other claſſes of animals, the individual 
advances from infancy to age or maturity; and he attains, 
in the compaſs of a ſingle life, to all the perfection his na- 
ture can reach: but, in the human kind, the ſpecies has a 
progreſs as well as the individual; tl 7 build in every ſub- 
_ Fequetit age on foundations rmery laid; and, in a ſuc- 
eeſſion of years, tend to a perfection in the application of 
their faculties, to Which the aid of long experience is re- 
quired, and to which many generations muſt have com- 
bined their endexvours. We obſerve the progreſs they have 
made; we diſtinctly enumerate many of its ſteps; we can 
trace them back to a diſtant antiquity; of which no record 
remains, nor any monument is preſerved, to inform us what 
were the openings of this wonderful ſcene. The conſe- 
quence is, that inſtead of attending to the character of our 
ſpecies, where the particulars are vouched by the ſureſt 
authority, we endeavour to trace it through ages and ſcenes 
unknown; and, inſtead of ſuppoſing that the beginning of 
our ſtory was. nearly of a piece with the ſequel, we think 
ourſelves warranted to reject every circumſtance of our pre- 
ſent condition and ine as adventitious and foreign to 
our nature. The p of mankind from a ſuppoſed 
ſtate of animal renkbillity, to the attainment of reaſon, to 
. the we of language, and to che habit of ſociety, has been. 
_  - accondingly painted with a. force of imagination; and its; 
 _ fteps have been marked. with 'a beldneſs of invention, that 
would E us to· t amen te materials. of hiſ- 
ing + 4 tory, 
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Of the queſtion relating to 


TT would be ridiculous: to affirm, As a dt iſcovery, 
the ſpecies of the horſe was probably never the ſame with 
that of the lion; yet, in oppolition to what has dropped 
from the pens of eminent writers, we are obliged:to obſerve, 
that men have always appeared among animals a diſtin 
that neither the poſſeſſion of ſimilar 
organs, nor the approximation of ſhape, nor the uſe of the 
hand f, nor the continued intercourſe with this overeign 
artiſt, has enabled any other ſpecies to blend their nature 
or their inventions with his; that in his rudeſt ſtate, he i is 
found to be above them ; and, in his, greateſt degeneracy, ne- 
He is, in ſhort, a man in 

condition; and we can learn nothing of his nature from the 

analogy of other animals. 

muſt attend to himſelf, to the courſe of his life, and the 
. tenor-of his conduct. With. him the ſociety appears to be as 


and a ſuperior race; 


ver deſcends to their level. 
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old as the individual, and the. uſe of the tongue as univer- 
dal AS that-of the hand or the 
in which he had his acquainrapes-with his -own. oo. to 
make, and his faculties to Nec 


dot. If there Was 4 time 
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tory, the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and to receive, perkaps, 
as the model of our nature in its 5 CO 1 me of. 
the IN whoſe ſhape. Has t 't 
ours “. 
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nds no record, and in relation to whi ich our CO ions can 
: * no e and are n * no ane. | 


Ws are afing: tempted into. theſe boy ndleſs regions of | 
ignorance or conjecture, by a fancy which delights i in creat- 


ing rather than in merely retaining the forms which are 
| preſented- before it: we are the dupes of a ſubtilty, which 
promiſes to ſupply every defect of our knowledge, and, by - 
filling up a few blanks in the ſtory of nature, pretends to 
conduct our apprehenſion nearer to the ſource of exiſtence. 


* 


On the credit of a few obſervations we are apt to preſume, 
that the ſecret may ſoon be laid open, and that what is 
termed wiſdom in nature, may be referred to the opera- 


tion of phyſical powers. We forget that phyſical powers, 
employed i in ſucceſſion or together, and combined to a ſa- 


lutary purpoſe, conſtitute thoſe very proofs of deſign 


from which we infer the exiſtence of God; and that this 
truth being once admitted, we are no longer to ſearch for 
the ſource of exiſtence; we can only collect the laws 
which the author of nature has eſtabliſhed ; and in our 
lateſt as well as our earlieſt diſcoyeries, only perceive a 
mode of creation or e before unknown. 


We peak of art as diſtingriiſhed e nature; . art 
itſelf is natural to man. He is in ſome meaſure the arti- 


ficer of his own frame, as well as of his fortune, and 


is deſtined, from the firſt age of his being, to invent 
and contrive. He applies the ſame talents to a variety of 


| Puppoſes, and afts: nearly the ſame part in very different 
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| ſcenes. He would be always. improving on his ſubj ect, | 
and he carries this intention where-ever he moves, through 


the ſtreets of is Wee city, or the wilds of the fo- 


ears equally fitted to every condition, he 


reſt. While he ap 


15 upon this account unable to ſettle in any. At. once ob- | 
ſtinate and fickle, he complains of innovations, and 18 never 
ſated with novelty. He is perpetually buſied in reformations, 
and. is continually wedded to his errors. If he dwell in a 


cave, he would improve it into a cottage ; if he has already 


built, he would ſtill build to a greater extent. But he does 
not propoſe to make rapid and haſty tranſitions ; his ſteps 


are progreſſive and flow ; and his force, like the power 
of a ſpring, ſilently preſſes on every reſiſtance; an effect is 


ſometimes produced before the cauſe is perceived; and with 


all his talent for projects, his work is often accompliſhed 


before the plan 1s deviſed. It appears, perhaps, equally diffi- 


cult to retard or to quicken his pace; if the projector com- 
plain he is tardy, the moraliſt thinks him unſtable; and 


whether his motions be rapid or flow, the ſcenes of human 
affairs perpetually change in his management: his em- 


blem is a paſſing ſtream, not a ſtagnating pool. We may 
deſire to direct his love of improvement to its proper object, 
we may wiſh for ſtability of conduct; but we miſtake hu- 


man nature, if we wiſh for a termination of labour, or a. 


ſcene of repoſe. ee 


' 


THE occupations of men, in every condition, befpcak 
their freedom of choice, their various opinions, and the 


multiplicity of wants by whit ch they are urged? bur” they 
8 enjoy, 
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enjoy, or endure, with a ſenſibility, or a phlegm, which 
are nearly the ſame in every fituation. They poſſeſs the 
ſhores of the Caſpian, or the Atlantic, by a different tenure, 
but with equal eaſe. On the one they are fixed to the 


ſoil, and ſeem to be formed for ſettlement, and the ac- 


commodatior of cities: The names they beſtow on a nation, 
and on its territory, are the ſame. On-the other they are 
mere animals of paſſage, prepared to roam on the face 


of the earth, and with their herds, in ſearch of new paſ- 


ture and favourable Rs, to follow the ſun in his annual 


courſe I 


by 0 finds his lodgment alike in the cave, che cottage, 


and the palace; and his ſubſiſtence equally in the woods, 


in the dairy, or the farm. He aſſumes the diſtinction of 


titles, equipage, and dreſs; he deviſes regular ſyſtems | of 


government, and a complicated body of laws: or, n naked 


in the woods, has no badge of ſuperiority but the ſtrength 


of his limbs and the ſagacity of his mind; no rule of 


conduct but choice; no tie with his fellow- creatures but 
affection, the Jones of company, and the deſire of ſafety. 
Capable of a great variety of arts, yet dependent on none 
in particular for the preſervation of his being; to what- 
ever length he has carried his artifice, there he ſeems to 
enjoy the conveniencies that ſuit his nature, and to have 


- found- the condition, to which he is deſtined. The tree 


which-an American, on the banks of the Oroonoko ? * has 
_ choſen; to climb for the retreat, and the lodgemens of his 
family, is to him a convenient dw ing. The Sega; the 
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vaulted dome, and the colonade, do not more elfectually | 
content their native inhabitant, 6 


ff 
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Ir we are aſked therefore, Where the ſtate of nature 
is to be found? we may anſwer, It is here; and it matters 
not whether we are underſtood to ſpeak in the iſland of, 
Great Britain, at the Cape of Good: Hope, or the Straits 15 
Magellan. While this active being is in the train of 
employing his talents, and of operating on the ſubjects 


around him, all ſituations are equally natural. If we are 


told, That vice, at leaſt, is contrary to nature; we may an- 
ſwer, It is worſe; it is folly and wretchedneſs. But if na- 


ture is only oppoſed to art, in what ſituation of the hu- 


man race are the footſteps of art unknown? In the con- 


dition of the ſavage, as well as in that of the citizen, 
are many proofs of human invention; and in either is 


not any permanent ſtation, but a mere ſtage through which: 


this travelling being is deſtined to paſs. If the palace be- 
unnatural, the cottage is ſo no leſs; and the higheſt refine-- 


ments of political and moral apprehenſion, are not more ar- 


OR in their kind, khan the n eee ag ſentiment 
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Du A 


Ir we admit that man m is ſulveptible- of improvement, 
and has in himſelf a principle of progreſſion, and a deſire 


of perfection, it appears improper to ſay, that he has 
Auitted the ſtate of his nature, when he has begun to 
Proceed; or that he finds a ſtation for which he was not i 


inended, — like money animals, he only follows the- 
a Waden, 
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5 diſpoſition, and | employs” the powers at nature 
= LIEBE LL e ate a a 
- +4 lateſt efforts of human invention are but a con- 
tinuation of certain devices which were practiſed in the 
Eo earlieſt ages of the world, and in the rudeſt ſtate of man- 
kind. What the ſavage projects, or obſerves, in the foreſt, 
are the ſteps which led nations, more advanced, from the 
architecture of the cottage to that of the palace, and con- 
ducted the human mind from the perceptions of ſenſe, to 
| the general concluſions of ſcience. 8 


ACKNOWLEDGED defects are to man in every condition 
matter of diſlike. Tgnorance and imbecility are 9 
of contempt: penetration and conduct give eminence, and 
procure eſteem. Whither ſhould his feelings and appre- 
henſions on theſe ſubjects lead him? To a progreſs, no 
doubt, in which the ſavage as well as the philoſopher, is 
engaged; in which they have made different advances, 
but in which their ends are the ſame. The admiration 
which Cicero entertained for literature, eloquence, and 
civil accompliſhments, was not more real than that of a 
Seythian for ſuch a meaſure: of fimilar endowments as his 
own apprehenſion could reach. Were I to boaſt,” ſays a 
Tartan prince“, © it. would be of that wiſdom 1 have 
« received Ps God. For as, on the one hand, I yield to ; 
| « None in the conduct of war, in the diſpofition of ar- 
- 0 en, em of horſe or of foot, dawg: Ann, the 
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* movements of great or ſmall. bodies; ſo, on the other, 


« who inhabit the great cities of Perſia or India. Of other 
0 nations, unknown to me, I do not ſpeak. af | 


l. 


Max may de the object Fm dis ſuit ; ; he cy 


miſapply his.induſtry, and miſplace his improvements, . 11 | 
under a ſenſe of ſuch poſſible errors, he would find a ſtan- 
ü dard by which to judge of his own proceedings, and arrive 
at the beſt ſtate of his nature, he cannot find it perhaps in 


the practice of any individual, or of any nation what- 


ever; not even in the ſenſe of the majority, or the prevail- 


ing opinion of his kind. He muſt look for it in the beſt 
conceptions of his underſtanding, in the beſt movements of 
his heart ; he mulſt thence diſcover what is the perfection 


and the happineſs of which he is capable. He wall find, 


on the ſcrutiny, that the proper ſtate of his nature, taken 
in this ſenſe, is not a condition from which mankind are 
for ever removed, but one to which they may now attain; 


not prior to the exerciſe of their facultieg, but procured by 
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their - juſt eien, 
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ce have my talent in writing, inferior perhaps only to thoſe 
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Or all the TIER that we employ in treating of human 


affairs, thoſe of nat 


neſs, or any other defect of the temper or character, the 
natural is an epithet of praiſe; ; but employed to ſpecify a 
conduct which proceeds from the nature of man, can ſerve 


to een nothin 8. for all the actions of men are 
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ral and unnatural are the leaſt determi- 
nate in their meaning. Oppoſed to affectation, froward—- | 
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At moſt this mgunge⸗ can 
only refer to the general an alevattig ſenſe or practice 


. of mankind; and the purpoſe of every important inquiry 


z 


on this ſubje&' may be ſerved by the uſe of a language 
equally familiar and more preciſe. - What is juſt, or un- 
juſt? What 1s happy, or wretched, in the manners of men? 
What, in their various ſituations, i is favourable or adverſe to 

their amiable qualities? are queſtions to which we may ex- 
pect a ſatisfactory anſwer; and whatever may have been 
the original ſtate of our ſpecies, it is of more impor- 
tance to know the condition to which we ourſelves ſhould 
aſpire, than that which our anceſtors "OY be Fi cal to 
left. | 4 Py 
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0 the principles f Solf-preſervation. 7 


F in 3 nature there are alen by which it is. 5 
ſtinguiſhed from every other part of the animal crea- 


tion, this nature itſelf is in different climates and in dif- 


ferent ages greatly diverſified, So far as we are able to 
account for this diverſity on principles either moral r 
en we perform 4. taſk of great curioſity or ſignal uti- 
lity. It appears neceſſary, however, that we attend to the 
unixerſal Waalities of our — n we regard its va- 
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rieties, or attempt to explain differences conſiſting in the 
unequal poſſeſſion or application of diſpoſitions and powers 
that are in ſome meaſure common to all mankind. 
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Man, like the other animals, has certain | inſtinctive pro- 
penſities, which, prior to the perception of pleaſure or pain, 
and prior to the experience of what is pernicious or uſeful, 
lead him to perform many functions which terminate in 
himſelf, or have a relation to his fellow- creatures. He has 
one ſet of diſpoſitions which tend to his animal preſervation, 
and to the continuance of his race; another which lead to 
ſociety, and by inliſting him on the ſide of one tribe or com- 
munity, frequently engage him in war and contention 
with the reſt of mankind. His powers of diſcernment, or 
intellectual faculties, which, under the appellation of rea- 
- fon, are diſtinguiſhed from the analogous endowments of 
other animals, refer to the objects around him, either as 
| they are ſubjects of mere knowledge, or as they are ſub- 
| jects of approbation or cenſure. He is formed not only to 
| 
| 


know, but likewiſe to admire and to contemn ; and theſe 
proceedings of his mind have a principal reference to 
his own character, and to that of his fellow-creatures, as 
being the ſubjects on which he is chiefly concerned to di- 
: ſtinguiſh what is ri ight from what is wron g. He enjoys his 
7} 8 felicity likewiſe on certain fixed and determinate condi- 
tions; and either as an individual apart, or as a member 

of civil ſociety, muſt take a particular courſe in order to 
reap the advantages of his nature. He is, withal, in a 
"ny high Aebree ſuſceptible of habits ; ; and can, by for- 
bearance 
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bearance or exer 
Vverſify his talents, and his difpoſition 


actual hiſtory of his ſpecies. The uni- 
tics, in the mean time, to which we have now referred, 


muſt, when we would treat of any part of this hiſtory, 
and they re- 


quire n ated, but to * re r con- | 


ner of” inſtinctive 
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Aloth, he bee 


greateſt ſolicitude, and 


F Ale, 4 far weaken, * 


great meaſure, the arbiter of his own tank m TR 
the author of all the varieties Which are exhibi 0 


conſtitute the firſt as. gh of our attention; 
_— to 9 ae of 


ſidered. 


Tur Aiſpolitions which: tend to che Wann of ah 
individual, while Ju continue to operate in the man- 
| arly che ſame in man that 
they are in the chic animals : ine: in him they are ſooner 
or later combined with reflection and foreſight ; they give 
riſe to his apprehe nſions on the fubje& of property, and 


„ Are 1 


make him acquainted with that object of care which he 


calls his intereſt, . Without: 5 inſtincts which teach the 
the ſqu and the bee, to make up 
rſt improvident, and, 
where no immediate object of Sion: is near, addicted to 
es, in proceſs of time, the great ſtore- 
als. He finds in a proviſion of wealth, 
which Os a rere never to employ, an object of his 
the principal idol of his mind. 
He apprehends a relation between his perſon and his pro- 
perty, which renders what he calls his on in a manner 
a part of himſelf, a conſtituent of his rank, his condition, 


their little ne for wiritargy at 


maſter a 


mong a 


and his character, in which, independent of any real en- 
8 & joyment, 
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joyment, he may be fortunate or unhappy; and, inde⸗ 
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pendent of any perſonal merit, he may be an object 1 


conſideration or neglect; and in which he may be wounded 
and injured, while his perſon is ae and N want of his 


pee! 


nature 18 completely OE. Rt 36 rio Het bh 
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| Far hf e hae 2 nde ; other, paſſions only ope- 
rate occaſionally, the intereſted find the object of their or- 5 
dinary cares; their motive to the practice of mechanic and 
commercial arts; their temptation to treſpaſs on the laws 
of juſtice; and, when extremely corrupted, the price of 
their proſtitutions, and the ſtandard of their opinions on. 
the ſubject of good and of evil. Under this influence, oy: 
would enter, if not reſtrained by the laws of civ 


on & ſcene of violence or meanneſs, which would een 


our ſpecies, by turns, under an aſpect more terrible and 
odious, or more vile and i ARNE than that ob any 
animal which inherits the earth. ballinds 3 B 
AL r HO OH the conkiberaion of intereſt is founded on 
the experience of animal wants and deſires, its object is 
not to gratify any particular appetite, but to ſecure the 


means of gratifying. all; and it impoſes frequently. a re- 


ſtraint on the very deſires from which it aroſe; more pow- 
erful and more ſevere than thoſe of religion or duty. It 
ariſes from the principles of ſelf-preſervation in the human 
but is a corruption, or at leaſt a partial reſult, 
of thoſe principles, and is upon _— accounts & W e 
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or is an affection Which carries AY attention. af _ 4 


#4 3 n 


nd itſelf, | nſe pf a a a relation n to ſome : 
watxtabart as to its Object. Being a 


* 


nplacer ncy:and 
4 — fatis faction in this object, it ber independent of 
any external event, and in the om of c diſappointment and 1 
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: f ſorrow, pleaſures and triumphs unknown nah . who 
; are guided by mere eee of intereſt; in B+ 
f change of condition, it continues entirely ** 
| 5 ze ſentiments which we feel on the ſub ject. of perſe 1 4 
ſageels or adverſity. But as the care a man er entertains for Op 
= his own intereſt, uu the attention his affection makes him g 
: to pay to that of another, may have ſimilar effects, the ne 
. on da own fortune, the other on that of wich friend, we 1 
3 ö md the principles from which, he acts; we ſuppoſe 
; ies, are the ſame in kind, only referred to different 
objects; and we not only miſapply the name of love, in 
conjunction with ſelf, but, in a manner tending to degrade | 
our nature, we limit the aim of this pare val ſelfiſh aff ec- 2 
tion to. tlie ſecuring or accumulating the conſtituents of inte · — 
| een means c . merh animal fe. b 6 eee wy 
i . ih 8 ſomewhat remarkable, 5 chat notwith landing men 
value themſelves ſo much e on auen 0 
parts, learning and wit, on courage, generoſity, and ho- 5 : 
_ thoſe men are ſtill Crag ofed to be in the higheſt | 
de ſelfſh. or attentive. to themſelves, who are moſt : 


| careful. Of; animal life, and; who, are leaſt. mindful of ren- 
dering that life an object yorthy, of care. It will be dif- 
en however, , to tell W why, a good underſtanding, a re- i 
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90 | | '- ſolute 
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It 
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ſenſes, be reckoned a8 as parts of himſelf, as either 


this ſort would prove : a ſource ar enjoym 


d not, ** every man in his 


ſolute and generous mind, 


his ſtomach or his palate, and much more than his 
or his dreſs. The epicure, who conſults his phyſician; how 
he may- reſtore his reliſh for food, and by creating an ap- 


petite, may increaſe the means of enjoyment, might at 


might 


leaſt with an equal regard to himſelf, conſult how l 


ftrengthen his affe&ion to a parent or a child, to his coun- 


try or to mankind; and it is eee, that an appetite of 
nt not leſs than 


1 
3 - - 


the former. 
* [ "EM . 3 ; . f 5 : 
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By our ſuppoſed ſelfiſh maxims, aocwhiifiarnding,” we 


generally exclude from among the objects of our Perſonal 


cares, many of the happier and more reſpectable 
ties of human nature. We conſider affection and courage 
as mere follies, that lead us to neglect or expoſe ourſelves; 

we make wiſdom conſiſt in a regard to our intereſt; and 
without explaining what intereſt means, we would have it 


underſtood 4s the only reaſonable motive gf action with 


mankind. There is even a ſyſtem of philoſophy found- 
ed upon tenets of this ſort, and ſuch: is our opinion of 


what men are likely to do upon ſelfiſh principles, that 


we think it muſt have a tendency very dangerous to virtue. 


But the errors of this ſyſtem do not conſiſt ſo much in 


general principles, as in the particular applications; not ſo 
much in teaching men to regard themſelves, as in leading 


them to forget that their happieſt affections, their candour, and 
| their independence of mind, are in reality parts of them 


\ 


we e 1 ſelves. 
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ſelves; And the adverſaries of this ſuppoſed ſelfiſh phi- 
loſophy, where it makes ſelf-love the ruling: paſſion with 


mankind, have had reaſon to find fault, not ſo much with 
its general repreſentations of human 
obtruſion of a mere innovation in langua ge for a * 


in ſcience. 


ure, as with the 


Wuzn the vulgar ſpeak of their different motives, they 
are ſatisfied with: ordinary names, which refer to kno 
and obvious. diſtinctions. Of this kind are the terms * 
neuolence and /elþ/bneſs; by the firſt of which they expreſs 
their friendly affections, and by the ſecond their intereſt 
The ſpeculatiye are; not F ſatisfied with this proceed - 
ing; they would analyze, as well as enumerate A prin- 
ciples of nature; and the chance is, that, merely to gain 


5 the appearance of ſomething new, without any proſpect 
of real advantage, they will attempt to change the ap- 


plication of words. In the caſe before us, they have ac- 


tually found, that benevolence is no more than a ſpe⸗ 


cies of ſelf- love; and would oblige us, if poſſible, to look 


out for a new ſet of names, by Which we may diſtinguiſh 
the ſelfiſhneſs, of. the parent when he takes care of his 


child, from his . ſelfiſhneſs. when he only takes care of 


himſelf. For. according to this philoſophy, as in both 
caſes he only means to gratify a deſire of his own, he 18 
in both, caſes equally ſelfiſh. The term benevolent, in the 
mean time, is not employed to characteriſe, perſons who 
have no deſires of their own, but perſons whoſe-own de- 
ſires Prompe- hem to procure the welfare of others. The 


fact - 
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fact i is, that we ſhould need only a freſh ſupply of lan 


guage, inſtead of that which by this ſeeming diſcovery 
we ſhould have loſt, in order to make our reaſonings pro- 


ceed as they formerly did. But it is certainly impoſſible 
to live and to act with men, without employing different 


names to diſtinguiſh the humane from the cruel, and the 
benevolent from t the ſelfiſh. | 


— 


TugsE terms have their equivalents in every tongue; 
they were invented by men of no refinement, who only 


meant to expreſs what they diſtinctly perceived or ſtrong-. 


ly felt. And if a man of ſpeculation ſhould prove: that we 
are ſelfiſh in a ſenſe of his own, it does not follow that 
we are ſo in the ſenſe of the vulgar; or, as ordinary 


men would underſtand his concluſion, that we are con- 


demned in every inſtance to act on motives of intereſt, co- 


vetouſneſs, puſillanimity, and cowardice; for ſuch is con- 


ceived to be the ordinary import of ſelfiſhneſs f in the cha- 
racter of man. + n 


5 AN 8 YO or paſſion! of any kind is ſometimes' ſaid 
to give us an intereſt in its object; and humanity itſelf 
gives an intereſt in the welfare of mankind. This term 


intereſt, which commonly implies little more than our pro- 


perty, is ſometimes put for utility in general, and this 
for happineſs; inſomuch that, under theſe ambiguities, it 


is. not ſurpriſing we are ſtill unable to determine, whether 1 
intereſt 1s the only motive of human action, and the Kan 


ard by which to dire: our 9 from our ill. 73555 
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So much is ſaid in this place, not from a deſire to par- 
take in any ſuch controverſy, but merely to conſine the 
meaning of the term interg to its moſt common accepta- 
tion, and to intimate a deſign to employ it in expreſſing 
the objects of care which refer to our external condition, | 
and the preſervation of our animal nature. When taken in 
this ſenſe, it will not ſurely be thought to comprehend at 
once all the motives of human conduct. If men be not 
allowed to have diſintereſted benevolence, they will not be 
denied to have diſintereſted paſſions of another kind. Ha- 
tred, indignation, and rage, frequently urge them to act i in 
| oppoſition to their known intereſt, and even to hazard their 
| lives, without any hopes of compenſation i in any future re- 
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turns s of preferment « Or * profit. wal FEY 
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f. the guet. * U nion . M ankind. 


ANKIND 8 i or ſettled, agreed 
or quarrelled, in troops and companies. The _—_.. _- 28 
of their aſſembling, whatever it be, is the principle A — 
alliance or V 5 | 


Is colleQing the materials is ilk We are 8 
willing to put up with our ſubject merely as we. find it. 
We are : loth to be embarraſſed with a multiplicity of par- 

"ticulars, 
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Part I. 


Of the prmeipls of 


riculars, and apparent inconſiſtencies. | Mm theory we pro- 
feſs .the inveſtigation of general principles; and in order 
to bring the matter of our inquiries within thie reach of our 
comprehenſion, are diſpoſed to adopt any ſyſtem. Thus, in 
treating of human affairs, we would draw every conſe- 
quence from a principle of union, or a principle of diſſen- 
ſion. The ſtate of nature is a ſtate of war or of amity, and 
men are made to unite from a principle of affection, or 
from a principle of fear, as is moſt ſuitable to the ſyſtem 
of different writers. The hiſtory of our ſpecies indeed abun- 
dantly ſhews, that they are to one another mutual objects 
both of fear and of love; and they who would prove them 
to have been originally either in a ſtate of alliance, or of war, 
have arguments in ſtore to maintain their aſſertions. Our 
attachment to one diviſion, or to one ſect, feems often to 
derive much of its force from an animoſity conceived to an 
oppoſite one: and this animoſity in its turn, as often ariſes 
from a zeal in behalf of the ſide we eſpouſe, and from 2 


deſire to vindicate the rights of our party. 


— 


bs Man is born in ſociety,” ſays nn « and 
« there he remains.” The charms that detain him are known 
to be manifold. Together with the parental affection, 
which, inſtead of deſerting the adult, as among the brutes, 
embraces more cloſe, as it becomes mixed with eſteem, 
and the memory of its early effects; we may reckon a 
propenſity common to man and other animals, to mix with 
the herd, and, without reflection, to follow the croud of 


his Peties What this propenſity 1 was in the firſt mo- 
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creature 
firm this poſition : 
uors of the OG when alone; ; th 
and- the, chearfulneſs of the ot 
compa y, are a ſufficient proof 
the frame of our nature. 


5 ave got, 
| ſtimulate the EP in the preſence: of its object, 
ſign as the motives of con 
ratio ns Which occur in 
reflection. In this mood frequently we can find nothing 


the deliberate ne of intereſt; and 
„ muſt in gur 
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life. Sadneſs and melane holy: are connected with ſoli- 
ſure with the conc urſe of men. 


y thore, gives, 12 to 
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of en Which! 1 felt in ſociety. In fine, ſays 2. writer, 
of a voyage to the north, after deſcribing a mute ſcene. of 
_ this ſort, © We were extremely pleaſed, to conve 


« men, ſince in thirteen months 
But we. need no remote obſervation to con- 
fant, and the lan- 


vely joys of the one, 
upon the return of 
its ſolid foundations in 
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we our-. 
3 inſtead. of a ſentiments which 
we 3 
thoſe conſide- 
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rſe with. 
we had ſeen. no human 
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conſiderations of perſonal intereſt or 
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arife from deep reflect ions, and be dan 
to che advantages Which mankin 


a propenſity to mix with thee herd; nor the . of as 
vantages enjoyed in that condition, compreh 8 
principles by which men are united together. Thoſe bands 
are even of à feeble- texture, hen compared toi the! 4 
ſolute ardour with whiel 4 man adheres to his friend; or 
to his tribe, after they have for ſome time rem tlie ca- 
reer of fortune together. Mutual diſcoveries of gæneroſity, 
joint trials of fortitude; redouble tlie ardeuts of frlend- 
ſhip, and kindle a flame in the human breaſt; Kick the 


preſs. The moſt lively tranſports of joy are ſeen os the 
loudeft ſktieks of deſpair are heard, when che objects of 
a tender affection are beheld in a ſtate of Gs or of 
ſuffering. An Indian recovered. his friend unexpectedly 
on the ifland of Juan Fernandes: He proftrated- himſelf 


on the ground, at his feet: © We ſtood gazing in ſilence,” 


the ſorcerer, nor his hope of Pro 


ſays Dampier, at this tender ſcene,” If we: would know 
what is the retigion of a wild American, what it is in his 
heart that moſt reſembles de votion: it is not his fear bf 
tion from the ſpirits of 
the air or the wood; iti is the wen affection with which 
he ſelects and embraces his friend; with which Hy ares | 
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to his fide in every ſeafor-of pe 
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vokes his ſpirit from a diſtance, hacks Winne hugs e m. 


5 alone 9. Whatever proofs we may have of the ſocial di- 


poſition 
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28 G the principles of 


? Ful. From this ſource are derived, not only the force, 
but the very exiſtence of his happieſt emotions; not only - 
the better part, but almoſt the whole of his rational cha- 
racter. Send him to the deſert alone, he is a plant tern 
from its roots: the form indeed may remain, but every 
faculty droops and withers; the human perſdnage. and the 


human character ceaſe to exiſt, 4 


"Mex are fo far from valuing ſociety on account of its 
mere external conveniencies, that they are commonly moſt 
attached where thoſe conveniencies are leaft frequent; and 
are there moſt faithful, where' the tribute of their allegi- 
ance is paid iu in blood. Affection operates with the greateſt 
BREE, where i it meets with the ant el difficulties: F In the 


gers and diſtreſſes a the child: In the breaſt of a man, its 
flame redoubles where the wrongs or ſufferings of his 
| friend, Or his country, require his aid. 1 18% in ſhort, from 

this principle alone that we can account for the obſtinate 
attachment of a favage to his  unfettled and defenceleſs 
tribe, when temptations on the fide of cafe and of ſafe- 
iy might induce him to. fly from famine and danger, to 
7 a ſtation more affluent, and more ſecure. Hence the 
ſan guine affection which every Greek bore- to his coun-. 
try, and hence the devoted patriotiſm of an early Ro- 
man. Let thoſe examples be compared with the ſpirit 
Which reigns. in a commercial ſtate, where men may be 
. ta have experienced, in its full extent, the 1 in 
which | Jinn have. in the preſervat ion of their 


; 
2 e . 4 + An 


1 4 N 1 5 "couprry. 


| 1 | 


5 Dun atong ; Mankind. : 


eountry. - tos 18. hete indeed, if ever, that man is ſometimes. 
found a detached and. a ſolitary being: he has found an ob- . 
ject which ſets him. i in competition." with his. fellow-creatures, „„ 
and he deals with them as he does with his cattle and his 
3 ſoil, for the fake of the profits. they bring. The mighty +; 
engine which we ſuppoſe to have formed ſociety, _— _ 
| tends, to ſet _ its members at variance, or to continue their 1 
: intercourſe after the bands of affection are broken. 77 
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vb the principles "of War and Diſenfion. | : 
"HERE are ſome circumſtances. in the lot of man- 
a kind,“ ſays Socrates, ” that ſhew them to be de- 5 
f < ſtined to friendſhip and amity.: Thoſe are, their __ = 
7 need of each other; their mutual compaſſion; 4 their % 
; « ſenſe of mutual benefits ; and. the Pleaſures ariſing, i in | 
«a company. There are. other circumſtances which | prompt 7 if 
them to war and diſſenſion; ; the admiration and the- | | 
_-< qefire which they entertain for the. ſame. ſubjects; 4 their | 
« oppoſite pretenſions ; j and the. provocations, which rhey; 
We ' mutually offer 3 in the courſe of their competitions.” . 
Wurx we endeavour to ply the maxims of natural | 
ce to the ſolution of difficult queſtions, we find' that: 
ONE Tyr be: fy * A; e 15 Gere: 
n 


pls of 


oppoſitions take place, WF are lawful, prior to any provo- 


30 


cation, or act of injuſtice; that where the fafety and pre- 
ſervation of numbers are mutually inconſiſtent, one party 


may employ. his right of defence, before the other has 
begun an attack And when we join with ſuch examples, 
the inſtances of miſtake, and miſunderſtanding, to Which 
mankind are expoſed, we may be fatisfied that war does 
not always proceed from an intention to injure ; and that 
even the beſt qualities of men, their candour, as well 
as their reſolution, may operate in the midſt of their 
quarrels. FT ; 


— 


Tuarkx is ſtill more to be obſerved on this ſubject. Man- 
kind not only find in their condition the ſources of vari- 
ance and diſſenſion; they appear to have in their minds 


the ſceds of animoſity, and to embrace the occaſions of 


mutual oppolition, with alacrity and pleaſure, In the moſt 


pacific ſituation there are few who have not their enemies, 


as well as their friends; and who are not pleaſed with op- 


poſing the proceedings of one, as much as with favouring 
the deſigns of another. Small and ſimple tribes, who in 
their domeſtic ſociety have the firmeſt union, are in their 
ſtate of oppoſition as ſeparate nations, frequently animated 


with the moſt implacable hatred. Among the citizens of 
Rome, in the early ages of that republic,” the name of a fo- 


reigner, and- that of an enemy, were the ſame, Among 
the Greeks, the name of Barbarian, under which that pe 
ple comprehended every nation that was of a race, and 
ſpoke A language, differens from their aun, became a term 
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might be eaily formed. We have found them in 1 


and arms er ſea. They have 


of indiſcriminate comempt and averſion: Even. whereno par- 
ticular claim to faperioriry is formed, the repugr 
union, the frequent 
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3 difcoyeries, have, gs us. to che N of 
almoſt every, ſituation in which mankind are placed. We have 
found them . over large and extenſive e ee 
communications are open, and where national confederac 


tains; gre: it riv 


5 feunckin ſmall King 


where: the inhabitants might 1 de eaſily aſſembled, and de- 
rive an advantage from their union. But in all thoſe ſitu- 


ations, alike, they were broke into cantons, and affected a 


diſtinction of name and community. he titles of ee 
d c ian, unoppoſed to thoſe of alien and / 
ich they refer, would fall into difuſe, and Loſe | 


their ee We love individuals on account of wo 


prodiſeetionrin 


We turn away from thoſe who do not engage us; and we 


nal qualities; but we love our country, as it is a party in 


1 


clave diviſions of mankind ; and our zeal for its intereſt, is " 
of the ide. We e er i 
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In che promiſcuous cone TOs men,” it is au ne 
that wWe have an opportunity ſelecting our company. 


fix our reſort where the ſociety is more to our mind. We 
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are fond of diſtinctions ; we place ourſelves in opf 
and quarrel under the denominations of faction and party, 
without any material ſubject of controverſy. Averſion, like 


affection, is foſtered by a continued direction to its particu- 
lar object. Separation and eſtrangement, as well as oppoſi- 
tion, widen a breach which did not owe its beginnings to any 


offence. And it would ſeem, that till we have reduced man- 


"i 


kind to the ſtate of a family, or found ſome external conſi- | 
deration to maintain their connection in greater numbers, | 
they will be for ever r ſeparated into bands, and form a plu- 


rality of nations. Ie eh bet dd ers 


Tur fant of a common Ganger; and that ammults of 
an enemy, have been frequently uſeful to nations, by 
uniting their members more firmly together, and by pre- 
venting the ſeceſſions and actual ſeparations in which their 
civil diſcord might otherwiſe terminate. And this mo- 
tive to union which is offered from abroad, may be ne- 
ceſſary, not only in the caſe of large and extenſive na- 


tions, where coalitions are weakened by diſtance, and the 
diſtinction of provincial names; but even in the narrow 


ſociety of the ſmalleſt. ſtates. Rome itſelf was founded 
by a ſmall, party, which took its flight from Alba; her 


citizens were often in danger of ſeparating; and if the 
villages and cantons of the Volſci had been further re- 
moved from the ſcene of their diſſenſions, the Mons Sa- 
cer might have received a new colony before the mother- 
nu Was ripe N Kun a Wet n She continued 

i, dee eee 
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long to feel this quarrels, 36 her nobles. 104 her de; ; 
and the gates of Janus were frequently opened, to re- 
mind her inhabitants of the duties they owed to their 
country. 1 f 
Ir 3 as well as individuals, be charged with the 
| care of. their own preſervation, and if in both we appre- 
? hend a ſeparation of intereſt, which may give riſe to jea- 
3 louſies and competitions, we cannot be ſurpriſed to find 
3 hoſtilities ariſe from this ſource. But were there no an- 
: gry paſſions of a different ſort, the animoſities which at- 
: tend an oppoſition of intereſt, ſhould bear a proportion 
; to the ſuppoled value of the ſabje&. „ The Hottentot na- 
f « tions,” ſays. Kolben, we treſpaſs. on each other by thefts ; 
| «© of cattle and of women; but ſuch injuries are ſeldom 
I committed, except with a view to exaſperate their neigh- 
, « bours, and bring. them to a. war.” Such depredations 
a then are not the foundation of a war, but the effects of a 
5 hoſtile intention. already conceived. The nations of North 
ü America, who have no herds to preſerve, nor ſettlements 
: to defend, are yet engaged in almoſt perpetual wars, for 
i which they can aſſign no reaſon, but the point of ho- 
: nour, and a deſire. to continue the ſtruggle their fathers 
maintained. They do not regard the ſpoils of an enemy; g 
and the warrior who has ſeized any booty, folly parts with 
it to the firſt perſon who comes in his way * 
ni ali 3 Aged of; A | 
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= 07 rhe Principles of © Fart I. 


Bur we need not col the Atlantic to find proofs of ani- 


moſity, and to obſerve, in the colliſion of ſeparate ſocieties, 


the influence of angry paſſions, that do not ariſe from 


an oppoſition of intereſt. Human nature has part of its 


character, of which more flagrant examples are given on 
this ſide of the globe. What is it that ſtirs in the breaſts of 


ordinary men when the enemies of their country are 
named! Whence are the prejudices that ſubſiſt between dif- 

ferent provinces, cantons, and villages, of the ſame es pite 
and territory? What is it that excites one half of the nations 


of Europe againſt i the other? The ſtatefman may explain his 
conduct on motives of national jealouſy and caution, but the 


people ha ve diſlikes and antipathies, for which ey cannot 
account: Their mutual reproaches of perfidy and injuſtice, 


like the Hottentot depredations, are but ſymptoms of an 


animoſity, and the language of à hoſtile diſpoſition, af. 
ready conceived. The charge of cowardice and puſillani- | 


mity, qualities which the inter and cautious enemy 
ſhould, of all others, like beft to find in his rival, is urged 


with averſion, and made the ground of alike. Hear the 


peaſants on different ſides of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
the Rhine, or the Britiſh | channel, give vent to their preju- 


or dices and national pafſions; it is among them that we find 


the materials of war and diſſen fion laid without the direc- 
tion of government, and ſpitks ready to kindle into a 
flame, which the ſtatefman is frequently diſpoſed to extin- 
guiſh. The fire will not always catch where his reaſons of 
ſtate would direct, nor ſtop here the concurrence of in- 


tereſt has produced an alliance. My father,“ ſaid a 
Spaniſh peaſant, would riſe from his grave, if he could 


“ foreſee 


— -y 
« 
: 


35 


. foreſee a war with France.” What intereſt. had he, or 
the bones of his father, in the quarrels. of Pringea?.. 5 


ges, 4 War 1 un 


4 


TüxsE obſervations ſeem to arraign our eyobis; and 
to give an unfavourable picture of mankind ; and yet the 
particulars we have mentioned are conſiſtent with the moſt 
amiable qualities of our nature, and often furniſh a {ſcene 
for the exerciſe of the greateſt abilities. They are ſenti- 
ments of generoſity and ſelf-denial that animate the warrior 
in defence of his country; and they are diſpoſitions. moſt 


favourable to mankind, that become the principles of ap- 
parent hoſtility to men. Every animal is made to delight 
in the exerciſe of his natural talents and forces: The lion 
and the tyger ſport with the paw; the. horſe delights to 

commit his mane to the wind, and forgets his paſture to 


try his ſpeed in the field ; the bull even before his brow is 
armed, and the lamb while yet an emblem of innocence, 
have a diſpoſition to ſtrike with the forehead, and antici- 

pate, in play, the conflicts they are doomed to fuſtain. 
Man too is diſpoſed to oppoſition, and to employ the forces 
of his nature againſt an equal antagoniſt; he loves to bring 
his reaſon, his eloquence, his courage, even his bodily 
ſtrength, to the proof. His ſports are frequently an image 
of war; ſweat and blood are freely expended j in play ; and 
fractures or death are often made to terminate the paſtimes 
of idleneſs and feſtivity. He was not made to live for 
ever, and even his love of amuſement has opened a pach 
that leads to the grave. | 


3 Wi THouT the rivalſhip of nations, and the practice of 
war, civil ſociety itſelf could fcarcely have found an object, 


or: a form. Mankind might have traded without any for- 
| > OS): mal 


* 1 * 


d 2 


36 3 of the principle „ — Fart x. 


mal convention, but they cannot be ſafe without a national 


concert. The neceſſity of a public defence, has given rife 


to many departments of ſtate, and the intellectual talents of 


men have found their buſieſt ſcene in wielding their na- 


tional forces. To overawe, or intimidate, or, when we 
cannot perſuade with reaſon, to reſiſt with fortitude, are 


the occupations which give its moſt animating exer- 


ciſe, and its greateſt triumphs, to a vigorous mind; and he 
who has never ſtruggled with his qr ag is a 


ſtranger to half the ſentiments of mankind. 


THE ert of individuals, ider are frequently the 


operations of unhappy and deteſtable paſſions; malice, 


hatred, and rage. If ſuch paſſions alone poſſeſs the breaſt, 2 


the ſcene of diſſenſion becomes an object of horror; but 
a common oppoſition maintained by numbers, is always 


allayed by paſſions of another ſort. Sentiments of affec- | 
tion and friendſhip mix with animoſity ; Y the active and 


ſtrenuous become the guardians of their ſociety; and 
violence itſelf is, in their caſe, an exertion of generoſity 
as well as of courage. We applaud, as proceeding from 
a national or party ſpirit, what we could not endure as 
the effect of private diſlike; and amidſt the competitions 
of rival ſtates, think we have found, for the patriot and 
the warrior, in the practice of violence and ſtratagem, the 
moſt illuſtrious career of human virtue. Even perſonal 


oppoſition here does not divide our judgment on the merits 
of men. The rival names of Ageſilaus and Epaminondas, 


of Scipio and Hannibal, are repeated with equal praiſe; 


and war itſelf, which in one view appears ſo fatal, in an- 
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** 18 the exerciſe of a liberal ſpirit; and in the very effects 
which we regret, is but one diſtemper more by which the 
author of nature has e our _ from human life. | 


Tags reflections may open our view into the ſtate of 
mankind; but they tend to reconcile us to the conduct 
of Providence, rather than to make us change our own : 
where, from a regard to the welfare of our fellow-crea- 


_ tures, we endeavour to pacify their animoſities, and 


unite them by. the ties of affection. In the purſuit of this 
amiable intention, we may hope, in ſome inſtances, to 


diſarm the angry paſſions of jealouſy and envy; we may 


hope to inſtil into the breaſts of private men ſentiments 


of candour towards their fellow- creatures, and a diſpoſi- 


tion to humanity and juſtice. But it is vain to expect 
that we can give to the multitude of a people a ſenſe of 
union among themſelves, without admitting hoſtility to 


thoſe who oppoſe them. Could we at once, in the caſe of 


any nation, extinguiſh the emulation which is excited 
from abroad, we ſhould probably break or weaken the 
bands of ſociety at home, and cloſe the buſieſt ſcenes of 


national OCEUPRLIODS. and virtues. 
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Of Intellectual Powers, 1 


ANY attempts have been made to analyze the diſ- 


We are more concerned in its reality, and in its conſequen- 
ces, than we are in its origin, or manner of formation. 


WW 


TE ſame obſervation may be applied to the other 


powers and faculties of our nature. Their exiſtence and 


uſe are the principal objects of our ſtudy. Thinking and 


reaſoning, we ſay, are the operations of ſome faculty; 
bur in what manner the faculties of thought or reaſon re- 
main, when they are not exerted, or by what difference 
in the frame they are unequal in different perſons, are 


queſtions which we cannot refolve. Their operations 


alone diſcover them: when unapplied, they lie hid even 
from the perſon to whom they pertain; and their action 


is ſo much a part of their nature, that the faculty itſelf, 


in many caſes, is ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from a ha- 
bit acquired in its frequent exertion. 


PERSONS Who are occupied with different ſubjects, 


who act in difterent icenes, generally e to have dif- | 
ferent ' 


4 


Of Intellefiual Powers Pratt I. 


L poſitions which we have now enumerated ; but 
one purpoſe of ſcience, perhaps the moſt important, 1s 
ſerved, when the exiſtence of a diſpoſition is eſtabliſhed. 
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ferent talents, or at leaſt to have the ſame kacnitkes va- 
riouſly formed, and ſuited to different purpoſes. The 
peculiar genius of nations, as well as of individuals, ; 
may in this manner arife from the ſtate of their fortunes. 


And it is proper that we endeayour to find ſome rule, by 5 


which to judge of what is admirable in the capacities of 
men, or fortunate in the application of their faculties, 
before we venture to paſs a judgement on this branch of 
their merits, or pretend to meaſure the degree of reſpect 
they 1 claim by their different attainments. 


To receive the informations of ſenſe, is perhaps the 
earlieſt function of an animal combined with an intel- | 
lectual nature; and one great accompliſhment of the li- 
ving agent conſiſts in the force and ſenſibility of his ani- 
mal organs. The pleaſures or pains to which he is expo- 
ſed from this quarter, conſtitute to him an important 
difference between the objects which are thus brought to 
his eee and it concerns him to diſtinguiſh well, 
before he commits himfelf to the direction of appetite. 
He muſt ſcrutinize the objects of one ſenſe by the per- 
ceptions of another; examine with the eye, before he 
ventures to touch; and employ every means of obſerva- 
1 before wy ee the appetites of thirſt and of 
8 Ys of his mind ; and he e of e are 
ſometimes not to be diſtinguiſhed from the n. 

or ſenfe. | 
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uE objects around Us, beſide their ſojujnſiine appeat 
ances, have their relations to one another. They ſuggeſt, 
when compared, what would not occur when they are 
conſidered apart; they have their effects, and mutual in- 
fluences; they exhibit, in like circumſtances, ſimilar 
operations, and uniform conſequences. When we have 
found and expreſſed the points in which the uniformity 
of their operations conſiſts, we have aſcertained a phy- 
fical law. Many ſuch laws, and even the moſt impor- 
tant, are known to the vulgar, and occur upon the ſmall- 
leſt degrees of reflection: but others are hid under a 


ſeeming confuſion, which ordinary talents cannot re- 
move; and are therefore the objects of ſtudy, long obſer- 


vation, and ſuperior capacity. The faculties of penetra- 

tion and judgement, are, by men of buſineſs, as well as 

of ſcience, employed to unravel intricacies of this ſort; 
and the degree of ſagacity with which either is endow- 
ed, is to be meaſured by the ſucceſs with which they are 
able to find general rules, applicable to a variety of caſes 
that ſeemed to have nothing in common, and to diſcover 
important diſtinctions between ſubjects which the INE 
are apt to confound. | 1 


To collect a en of gane en aden general 
heads, and to refer a variety of operations to their com- 
mon principle, is the object of ſcience. To do the ſame 
thing, at leaſt within the range of his active engage- 
ments, pertains to the man of pleaſure, or buſineſs: 


and it would ſeem, that the ſtudious and the active are 
Wy e Fra 8 „ 


rade of * 
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5 o far employed, in the fame mY from obſervation and ; 
experience, to find the general views under which their 
objects may be conſidered, and the rules which may be N 
uſefully applied in the detail of their conduct. They do 
not always apply their talents to different ſubjects; and 
they ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the unequal reach 
and variety of their remarks, or by the intentions which : 
_ ge. wat baue in Aron A wc chem. | „ 


Wenner men continue to act from appetites and paſ- 
en, leading to the attainment of external ends, they 

ſeldom quit the view of their objects in detail, to go far 
in the road of general inquiries. They meaſure the ex- 
tent of their own abilities, by the promptitude with 
which they apprehend what is important in every ſubject, 
and the facility with which they extricate themſelves on 
every trying occaſion. And theſe, it muſt be confeſſed, 
to a being who is deſtined to act in the midft of difficul- 
ties, are the proper teſt of capacity and force. The pa- 
ds, and general reaſonings, which ſometimes 8 
carry an appearance of ſo much learning and knowledge, 
are of little avail in the conduct of life. The talents 


from which they proceed, terminate in mere oſtentation, 


” and are ſeldom” connected with that ſuperior diſcernment 


which the active apply in times of perplexity; much leſs 
With that intrepidity and force of mind Which are ec 
red in wm een difficult euer. £1 anttitess*%; 


Ss 


1 Tus abilities aſi i men, FRUITY 1 2 variety 


1 correſponding to "that 65 the * on which they are 
FE, 4: LAGS occupied. 


1 Hulle 1 Part I. 


occupied. A fa gacity applied to 00 and inanimate | 
nature, forms one ſpecies of capacity; that which is turn- 
ed to fociety and human affairs, another. Reputation 
for parts in any ſcene is equivocal, till we know by what | 
kind of exertion that reputation is gained. That they un- 
derſtand well the ſubjects to which they apply, is all that 
can be ſaid, in commending men of the greateſt abilities: 
and every department, every profeſſion, would have its 
great men, if there were not a choice of objects for the 
underſtanding, and of talents for the mind, as well as of 
ſentiments for the heart, and of habits for che active cha- 
racter. 95 e 


Taz meaneſt eps. indeed, ſo far 8 for- 
get themſelves, or the reſt of mankind, as to arrogate, 
in commending what is diſtinguiſhed in their own way, 
every epithet the moſt reſpectable claim as the right of 
ſuperior abilities. Every mechanic is a great man with 
the learner, and the humble admirer, in his particular 
calling; and we can, perhaps, with more aſſurance pro- 
nounce what it is that ſhould make a man happy and 
amiable, than what ſhould make his abilities refpected, 
and his genius admired. This, en 2 view of a ta- 
lents themfelves, may perhaps be imp | 
However, will point out the rule and the — 755 our 
judgement. To be admired and reſpected, is to have an 
aſcendent among men. The talents which moſt directly 85 
procure that aſcendant, are thoſe which operate on man- 
kind, penetrate cheir views, prevent their wiſhes, or fruſ- 
trate their deſigns. The ba eons capacity 7 leads With a 

e 3 23 | ſuperior 


8 | a energy, where every „ individual mou 15. 9 


craft ox profeſſion; or per 
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ſhews the heſitating and the irrefolute 4 A Þ ge to 
the attainment of their ends, e 
1 Tx iS een en als; not pertain to any paxticnlar 

gaps it implies a kind of ability, 
which the ſeparate application of men to particular cal. 
 lipgs, only tends. to ſuppreſs er to weaken.” Where ſhall 
We find the talents which are fit to act With men in a 
collective body, if we break that body into parts, and 


1 confine: the obſervation of tack. to a faparate. wack? | 


b 


To act! in he view my * fe Yau cnoarate, to ien | 
his mind in public, to give it all the exerciſe of ſenti- 


ment and thought, which pertain to man as a member 
of ſociety, as a friend, or an enemy, ſeems to be the 
principal calling and occupation of his nature. If he 
muſt labour, that he may ſubſiſt, he can ſubſiſt for na 
better purpoſe than the good of mankind; nor can he 5 
have better talents than thoſe which qualify him to at᷑t 
with men. Here, indeed, che underſtanding appears to 
borrow very much from the paſſions ; and there 1 is a feli- 
city of conduct in human affairs, in which it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh the promptitude of the head from the ardour 
and ſenſibility of the heart. Where both are united, they 
conſtitute that ſuperiority of mind, the frequency of 


Which among men, in particular ages and nations, much 
more than the progreſs they have made in ſpęculatian, 
or in u e of FIR and. dern . ſhould 


determine 
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than the Greeks ; and every ſcholar of modern 
is, in this ſenſe, more learned than the moſt accompliſh- 


determine che rate of their genius, and aſſign the e pam. of 
distinction and honour. e : 


Warn nations ſucceed one another in the career of 
diſcoveries and inquiries, the laſt is always the moſt 
knowing. Syſtems of ſcience are gradually formed. The 
globe itſelf is traverſed by degrees, and the hiſtory of 
every age, when paſt, is an acceſſion of knowledge to 
thoſe who ſucceed. The Romans were more nine 


ed perſon that ever bore either of thoſe celebrated names. 
But 18 ns on that account. their ND d 


hs are 10 * e he: en har they know; 


but from what they are able to perform; from their ſkill 
1 adapting materials to the ſeveral purpoſes of life; 
from their vigour and conduct in purſuing the objects of | 
policy, and in finding the expedients of war and national 
defence. Even in literature, they are to be eſtimated 
from the works of their genius, not from the extent of 


their knowledge. The ſcene of mere obſervation was ex- 
tremely limited in a Grecian republic; and the buſtle of 


an active life appeared inconſiſtent with ſtudy: 
the human mind, notwithſtanding, collected its greateſt 


abilities, and received its. beſt informations, in the d 


of ſweat and of duſt. 


Ił is peculiar to wödem Europe, to reſt ſo much of 


the human character on What may be learned in re- 
ade Ni tirement, 
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tirement; d fru the n of books. WY zul : 
* admiration of ancient literature, an opinion that hu-- 
man ſentiment, and human reaſon, without this aid, were 
to have vaniſhed from the ſocieties of men, have led 
us into the ſhade, where we endeavour to derive fro = 
imagination and thought, what is in reality matter of ex- J 
perience and ſentiment: and we endeavour, through — -. : 
grammar of dead languages, and the channel of commennn 
tators, to arrive at the beauties. of thought and elocution, 
which ſprang from the animated ſpirit of ſociety, and were; 
taken from the living impreſſions of an active life. Our 
attainments are frequently limited to the elements of eve-- 
ry ſcience, and ſeldom reach to that enlargement of abi- 
lity and power which uſeful knowledge ſhould give. 
Like mathematicians, who ſtudy the Elements of Euclid,; 7 
but never think of menſuration, we read of ſocieties, —_ 
do not propoſe to act with men: we repeat the language 
of politics, but feel not the ſpirit of nations: we. attend; 
to the formalities of a military diſcipline, but know not, . 
bo to employ numbers of * a to obtain any 'purpole by: | 
eee or force. rock | 
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fortune "that cannot be Temedied? If, national affairs call a 
ed for exertion, the genius of men would awake; but : 
in the receſs of better employment, the time which is 
beſtowed on ſtudy, if even attended with no other ad- 5 
vantage, ſerves to occupy with innocence the hours of 
leiſure, and ſet bounds to the purſuit of ruinous and fri- 
- volous amuſements. From no | better reaſon than this, | 
7 we 
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Of brute 


- employ {fo many of our early years, under the 
to acquire what it is not expected we ſhould retain 
yond _— threſhold of the fchool; and whilſt we c 
the ſame frivolous character in our ſtudies that we do in 
our amuſements, the 
from a contempt of letters, than it from t 
importance which is given to literature, as a buſineſs 
life, not as a help to our conduct, 2 the means ab 


\ 


tO ma N 8 * Ly 
F * , - * 


time Which Is paſſad in relaxing the powers 
the mind, and in with-holding every 0 but what 
tends to. weaken and to corrupt, were employed in for- 
ſe powers, and in teaching the mind to re- 
* its objects, and its we ſhould not, at 


2 years of mat Fit, be ſo much at a lofs for ame: ws 


They, a at. leaſt, WhO 
a ſhare in the government of heir cou 


lieve themſelves, capable of buſineſs ; and while the ſtate 


"I 


had its armies and councils, might find objects enough 
to amuſe, without throwiny ga perſonal fortune into |} 
zard, merely to cure the .yawnin gs of a liftteſs and infig- 
nificant life. . It is impoſſible for | eyer to maintain the 
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tone of ſpeculation; i it 1 impoſſible not ſometimes to feel 
at we live Pong men. Ua e Eh Be aa atag 


could not fuffer more N 


forming a charac ter that may be pp in itſelf, and 
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To a flight obſervation of what pallts in human 
D life, we ſhould be apt- to conclude, that the care of 


— 


fubilſtence is the principal pring of human actions. "This 
 confideration leads to the invention and Practice of 1 


chanical arts; 4. lerves to diſtinguiſh | amufement B 
buſineſs; and, with many, ſcarcely admits into compe- 


tition any other dubzesk of purfuit er attention. The 


mighty advantages of property and fortune, when firi ript 


of the recommendations they derive from vanity, or the 


more ſerious regards to independence and power, only 
mean a proviſion that is made for an mal enjoyment ; 
and if our Tolicitude on this ſubje Were | removed, not 


daily bn toils of the mechanic, Prot the ſtudies of the 
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E would ceaſe; every department of public buſinels 
; .be unneceltary ; 3, every beate he uſe w wo! ould | 


OY in . to His objec, to o be vlaſſed 


Is man re 


:nce of animal _ and by r 
renders the care of animal q 
; - burdenſome than it is to the herd 
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ye: the Ogre of mere profit o or Joſs, Wee Of 


. Oo Moral Sentiment, _— 


were his caſe, the Joy Which attends: on ſucceſs, or the 
griefs which ariſe from diſappointment, would make the 
ſum of his paſſions. The torrent that waſted, or the 
inundation that enriched his poſſeſſions, would give him 
all the emotion with which he 18 ſeized, on the occaſion 
of a wrong by which his fortunes. are impaired, or of a 
benefit by which they are preſerved and enlarged. His 


fellow creatures would be conſidered merely as they at- 
fected his intereſt. profit or loſs would ſerve to mark 


the event of every tranſaction; and the epithets fu or 
detrimental. would ſerve to diſtingui{h his mates in ſociety, 
as they do the tree which bears plenty of fruit, from that 
which ſerves only to cumber che Sn or intercept 


Pa 


Tas, however, 18 not the hiſtory of our am | 


What comes from a fellow creature is received with pe- 


culiar attention; and every language abounds with terms 
that expreſs ſomewhat in the tranſactions of men, differ- 
ent from ſucceſs and diſappointment. : The boſom kindles 
in company, while the point of intereſt in view has no- 


thing to inflame;; and a matter frivolous in itſelf, becomes 


important, when it ſerves to bring to light the intentions 


and characters of men. The foreigner, Who believed that 


Othello, on the ſtage, was enraged for the loſs of his 
handkerchief, was not more miſtaken, 3 than t 


le e reaſoner 
who imputes any of the more vehement pulled of men 
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MXN A Rübe to deliberate on buſineſs; ; they: ſepa e 
from jealouſies of intereſt; but in their ſeveral colliſions, 9 


whether as friends or as enemies, a fire is ſtruck out 
which the regards to intereſt or ſafety cannot conſine. 


The value of a favour is not meaſured when fentir ments 
of kindneſs are perceived ; and the term misfortune has 


- 


but a feeble meaning, when compared to * of g 


and wrong. 


1 


dec ators, we are e SI to 


"A" actors or 


Feel the difference of human conduct, and from a bare ; 


recital of tranſactions which have paſſed in ages and 


countries remote from our own, are moved with admira- : 
tion and pity, or tranſported with indignation and rage; 
Our ſenſibility on this ſubject gives their charm, in re- 
tirement, to the relations of hiſtory, and to the fiſtions - 
hon, gives to 
the blood its briſkeſt movement, and to the eye its live- 
lieft glances of diſpleaſure « or joy. It turns human life 
into an intereſtin 8 ſpectacle, and perpetually ſolicits even 


of poetry; ſends forth the tear of com 


the indolent to mix, as opponents or friends, in he 
ſcenes which are acted before them. Joined to the pow- 
ers of deliberation and reaſon, it conſtitutes the a . of 


moral nature; and whilſt it dictates the terms of Pin 


and of blame, ſerves to claſs our fellow creatures by t 
moſt admirable and engaging, or the moſt ande an 
e dendmiflations. | . 
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IT is i to fad men, who, in their Gecatitiins, 


deny the reality of moral diſtinctions, forget in detail the 
* „„ general 
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of M oral Sentiment. 


general poſitions they tain, and give looſe to N 
cule, indignation, and ſcorn, as if any of theſe ſenti- 


ments could have place, were the actions of men indiffer- | 
ent; or with acrimony pretend to detect the fraud by 
which moral reſtraints have been impoſed, as if to cen- 
ſure a fraud were not already to take part' on es fide 


- 
„ — 


of _ Y. 


Can we explain thi principles upon which mankind 


adjudge the preference of characters, and upon which 
they indulge ſuch vehement emotions of admiration or 


contempt ? If it be admitted that we cannot, are the facts 


leſs true? or muſt we ſuſpend the movements of the 


heart until they who are employed in framing ſyſtems of 
ſcience have diſcovered the principle from which thoſe 
movements proceed? If a finger burn, we care not for 


information on the properties of fire: if the heart be torn, 


or the mind overjoyed, we. have not leiſure. for ſpecula- 


tions on the ſubjec ect of moral ſenſibility. 


IT is de in this, as in other articles to. which 
ſpeculation and theory are applied, that nature proceeds 


in her courſe, whilſt the curious are buſied in the ſearch 


of her principles. The peaſant, or the child, can reaſon, 


and judge, and ſpeak his language, with a diſcernment, Y 


a conſiſtency, and a regard to analogy, which perplex 
the logician, the moraliſt, and the grammarian, when 


= 


ey. would find the Principle ban which the proceeding 


* Mandeville, 


Par t J. | 


4 3 


| ect. 6. 1 07 Moral. b 1 : 7 


is bed or when they would. bring to general rules, 
what is ſo familiar, and ſo well ſuſtained in particular 


caſes. The felicity of our conduct is more owing to the 
talent we poſſeſs for detail, and to the ſuggeſtion of par- 
ticular occaſions, than it is to any direction we. can find : 


in theory and general. ſpeculations. | 


We muſt, in the reſult of every inquiry, encounter 4 
5 wh facts which we cannot explain; and to bear with this | 
mortification would ſave us frequently 2 great deal of 
h fruitleſs trouble. Together with the ſenſe of our exiſt- 
ence, we muſt admit many circumſtances which come to 
our knowledge at the fame time, and in the ſame man- 
ner; and which do, in reality, conſtitute the mode of 
our being. Every peaſant will tell us, that a man hath 
his rights; and that to treſpaſs on thoſe rights is injuſtice. 

If we aſk him farther, what he means by the term right? 
we probably force him to ſubſtitute a leſs ſignificant, or 
leſs proper term, in the place of this ; ; or require him to 
account for what is an original; mode of his mind, and a 
ſentiment to which he ultimately refers, when he would 


explain ae upon any: ul enen of his 
lanes ge. : +” 


Tax rights of individuals may. relate to a 9 of 
ſubjects, and be comprehended under different. heads. 
Prior to. the eſtabliſhment. of property, and the diſtinc- 
tion of ranks, men have a right to defend their perſons, 
and to act with freedom; they have a right to maintain 


the apprehenſions of reaſon, and the feelings of the 
G2 þ heart; 


„% Of Moral Sentim 


heart; and they cannot for a moment affociate tog 
without feeling that the treatment they give. or receive 
may bejuft or unjuſt. It is not, however, our buſineſs here 
to carry the notion of a right into its ſeveral applications, 
but to reaſon on the ſentiment of favour with which * 


notion is entertained in the mind. 85 


1 it be true, that men are Unten by iaftinct, that 
they act in ſociety from affections of kindneſs and friend- 
ſhip; if it be true, that even prior to acquaintance and 
habitude, men, as fuch, are commonly to one another 
objects of attention, and ſome degree of regard; that 
while their proſperity is beheld with indifference, their 
afflictions are conſidered with commiſeration; if calami- 
ties be meaſured by the numbers and the qualities of 
men they involve; and if every ſuffering of a fellow-crea- 
ture draws. a crowd of attentive ſpectators; if even in 
the caſe of thoſe to whom we do not habitually wiſh 
any poſitive good, we are ſtill averſe to be the inſtruments 
of harm; it ſhould feem, that in theſe various appear- 
ances of an amicable diſpoſition, the foundations of a 
moral apprehenfion are ſufficiently laid, ' and the ſenſe of 
a right which . we maintain for ourſelves, is by a move- 
ment of humanity n candour Seb to our fellow 
creatures. 05 . d 


by 
, ( : — 


Waar is it that prompts the tongue n we cenſure 
an act of cruelty or oppreſſion? What is it that conſti- 
tutes our reſtraint from offences that tend to diſtreſs 
our fellow creatures? It is * in both caſes, a 


4 


1 TE CERT TT particular no 
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app ication.. of that principle, Which, in pre- 

ſence of the ſorrowful, ſends forth the tear of compaſ- ; 
1 ſion; and a combination of all thoſe ſentiments, which | 

: conftitute a benevolent diſpoſition ; and if. not a reſoluti F. 


| 
8 1 1 


' to do . at leaſt an een to be the inſtrument of 
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applied to the chens 6 men. Ren while we moralize, 
F diſpoſition of the human mind may have its ſhare 
in forming the judgement, and in prompting the tongue. 
As jealouſy, is, often the moſt watchful guardian of cha- | 77 
ſtity, ſo malice is often the quickeſt ſpy to the failings _ . 


, - 


our nei ichbour. . Envy, alfectation, and N may 


OW | 
1 , , , EY 


* Mankind, we are 1 are 1 to ef 3 FE this, i in all 3 
nations, is undonbredly true: but it does not follow, that they are, by hw py 
_ diſpoſitions, averſe to ſociety and mutual affection: proofs of the c. 
even where intereſt triumphs moſt. What muſt we think of the force of that. dil. 
poſition to compaſſion, to candour, and good-will, which, notwithſtanding the 
prevailing opiniot that the happineſs of a man conſiſts in poſſeſſing the greateſt 
poſſible ſhare of riches, preferments, and horiours, ſtill keeps the parties who are 
in competition for thoſe objects, on a tolerable footing of amity, and leads them 
to abſtain eden from their own ſuppoſed good, when their ſeizing it appears in the | | 
light of a detriment to others? What might we not expect from the human heart in 5 
_ circumſtances which prevented this apprehenſion on the ſubject of fortune, or under 
the influence of an opinion as ſteady and general as the former, that human felicity 
does not conſiſt in the indulgences of animal apptthe, but in thoſe of a benevolent. 
heart ; not in fortune or intereſt, but in the contempt of this very object, in the 
courage and freedom which ariſe from this contempt, joined to # reſolute choice of 
conduct, directed to the good of . or to the 6 of that * mw | 
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Aictate the verdicts we give, and the worſt peineipler of 
our nature may be at the bottom of our pretended zeal 
for r ; but if we only mean to inquire, why they 
who are well diſpoſed to mankind, apprehend, in every 
inſtance, certain rights pertaining. to their fellow-crea- 
rures, and why they applaud the confideration that is 
paid to thoſe rights, we. cannot perhaps aſſign a better 
reaſon, than that the perſon who. applauds, is well diſpo- 
ſed to the. welfare of the parties to whom his applauſes 


refer. P's | - 1 46-Þ 


- 


— 


Wunx we conſider, that the reality of any amicable 
propenſity in the human mind has been frequently con- 
teſted ; when we recollect the prevalence of intereſted 
competitions, with their attendant paſſions of jealouſy, 
envy, and malice; it may ſeem ſtrange to alledge, that 
love and compaſſion are the moſt powerful principles in 
the human breaſt: but they are deſtined, on many occa- 
ſions, to urge with the moſt irreſiſtible vehemence ; 3 and 
if the deſire of ſelf-preſervation be more conſtant, and 
more uniform, theſe are a more plentiful | ſource of enthu- 
ſiaſm, ſatisfaction, and joy. With a power, not, inferior 
to that of reſentment and rage, they hurry. the mind in- 
to every ſacrifice of intereſt, and bear 1260 undiſmayed 


1 1 


through every Hardſhip and danger. 3 Pe 


THE diſnobtion: on 1 Sie is grafted, glows 
with ſatisfaction: in the hours of tranquillity, and is plea- 
ſant not only in its triumphs, but even in its 1orrows. 
It throws a grace on the external air, and, by its expreſ- 
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mb or n a an makes no 3 or fra. 


tures can equal. From this ſource: the ſcenes of human 


life derive their princi pal felicity; and their imitations in | 
poetry, their principal ornament. Deſcriptions: of nature, 
even repreſentations of a vigorous conduct, and a. manly 
courage, do not engage the heart, if they be not mixed 
with the exhibition of generous ſentiments, and the 
pathetic, which is found to ariſe in the ſtruggles, the 


triumphs, or the misfortunes of a tender affection. The 
death of Polites, in the Æneid, is not more affecting than 


that of many others who. periſhed in the ruins. of Troy; 3 


but the aged Priam was preſent when chis laſt of his 
ſons was ſlain; and the agonies of grief and ſorrow 


force the parent from his retreat, to fall by the hand 


that ſhed the blood of his child. The pathetic of Homer 
conſiſts in exhibitin g the force of affections, not in excit- 


ing mere terror and pity ; paſſions he nas never Pe 11 * 


in any inſtance, denen to N 


Wirn this tendency to kindle into Wy LY with 
this command over the heart, with the Pleaſure. that at- 
tends its emotions, and with all its effects in meriting 


conſidence, and procuring eſteem, it is not ſurprizing, 


that a principle of humanity ſhould give the tone to our 
commendations and our cenſures, and even where it is 


hindered from directing our conduct, ſhould ſtill give to 
the mind, on reflection, its knowledge of what is deſirable 
in the human character. What: haſt thou done with thy 


+ # 


| brother 4 "_ was the firſt 28 in behalf of mo- 
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mankind have notwithſtanding, in one ſenſe, ſufficiently 
acknowledged the charge of their nature. They have 
felt, they have talked, and even acted, as che keepers of 
their fellow-creatures : They have made the indications 
of candour and mutual affection the teſt of what is 


meritorious and amiable in the characters of men: They 
have made cruelty and oppreſſion the principal objects of 


their indignation and rage: Even while the head is occu- 


pied with projects of intereſt, the heart is often ſeduced 


into friendſhip; ; and while buſineſs. proceeds on the max- 
ims of ſelf-preſervation, the careleſs hour is employed in 


SORT and Kiels. 


'Y * 


 Huxen' e rule by which men commonly judge of 
oncemtal actions, is taken from the ſuppoſed influence of 
fuch actions on the general good. To abſtain from harm, 
is the great law of natural juſtice; to diffuſe happineſs is 
the law of morality ; and when we cenſure the conferring 
A. favour on one or a few at the expence of many, we 


refer to public utility, as the great object at which the 


actions of men ſhould be aimed. 


Aren all it OY be dene cha if. a principle 
of affection to mankind; be the baſis of our moral ap- 
orobantately and diſlike, we ſometimes proceed in diſtribu- 
ting applauſe or cenſure, without preciſely attending to 
the de gree in which our Wine are hurt or ob- 
Med and that, beſides the virtues of candour, friendſhip, 


nn and —— pines 2 bear an imr te 
& ah | ry Rn reference 
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reference. to this: principle, ates" are others which may 
ſeem to derive their commendation from a different ſource. ö 
Temperance, prudence, fortitude, are thoſe qualities like- 
wiſe admired from a principle of regard to our fellow- 
creatures? Why not, ſince they render men happy in them- 
| ſelves, and uſeful to others? He who is qualified to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, is neither a ſot, a fool, nor 
a coward. Can it be more clearly expreſſed, that temper- 
ance, prudence, and fortitude, are neceſſary to the charac- 
ter we love and admire? I know well why I ſhould wiſh 
for them in myſelf; and why likewiſe I ſhould wiſh for 
them in my friend, and in every perſon | who is an object 
of my affetion. But to what purpoſe ſeek for reaſons of 
approbation, where qualities are ſo neceſſary to our hap- 
pineſs, and ſo great a part in the perfection of our na- 
ture? We muſt ceaſe to eſteem ourſelves, and to diftin- 
guiſh what is excellent, when ſuch qualifications: : incur 


our neglect. : 


A perſon * an afeRionate mind; poſſeſſed of i a maxim, 
That he himſelf, as an individual, is no more than a 
part of the whole that demands his regard, has found, 
in that principle, a ſufficient foundation for all the vir- 
tues; for a contempt of animal pleaſures, that would 
ſupplant his principal enjoyment; for an equal contempt 
of danger or pain, that come to ſtop his purſuits of pub- 
lic good. « A vehement and ſteady. affection magnifies 
its object, and leſſens every difficulty or danger that : 
« ſtands in the way.” ©* Aſk thoſe. who have been 
| : H K x ; | "EE Wy in 
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«FP have before: me, | fays another eminent alt *, 

„ an idea of juſtice, which, if I could follow in Every 

| «inſtance, I ſhould think myſelf the moſt happy of men.” 
And it is, perhaps, of conſequence to their happineſs, 
as well as to their conduct, if thoſe can be disjoined, that 
men ſhould have this idea properly formed: It is perhaps 
but another name for that good of mankind; which the 
virtuous are engaged to promote. If virtue be the ſupreme 
good, its beſt and moſt ſignal effect is, to communicate and 


diffuſe itſelf. 


. diſtinguiſh men by the difference of their moral 
qualities, to eſpouſe one party from a ſenſe of juſtice, 
to oppoſe another even with indignation when excited by 
iniquity, are the common indications of probity, and the 
operations of an animated, upright, and generous ſpirit. 


Jo guard againſt unjuſt partialities, and ill-grounded anti- 
_pathies 3 to maintain that compoſure of mind, which, with- 


out impairing its ſenſibility or ardour, proceeds in every 
inſtance with. diſcernment and Penetration, are the marks | 
of a vigorous and. cultivated ſpirit. To be able to follow 
the dictates of ſuch a ſpirit through all the varieties of 
human life, and with a mind always maſter of itſelf, in 
proſperity and adverſity, and poſſeſſed of all its abilities, 
when the ſubjects 1 in hazard are life, or freedom, as much 
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as in treating fimple queſtions of incereſt; are the tri- 
umphs of magnanimity, and true elevation of mind. 
« The event of the day is decided. Draw this javelin 
4 from my body now,” ſaid Epaminondas, * and let me 


8 - | 
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ty what atuation, or by what inſtruction, 5 is this 'won- 
derful character to be formed? Is it found. in the nurſe- 
ries of affectation, pertneſs, and vanity, from which Ta- 
ſhion is propagated, and the genteel is announced in 
great and opulent cities, where men vie with one another 
in equipage, dreſs, and the reputation of fortune? Is it 
within the admired precincts of a court, where we may 


learn to ſmile without being pleaſed, to careſs without af- 


fection, to wound with the ſecret weapons of envy and 
jealouſy, and to reſt our perſonal importance on circum- 


ſtances which we- cannot always with honour command? 


No: but in a ſituation where the. great ſentiments of the 
heart are awakened ; where the characters of men, not 


; their ſituations. and fortunes, are the principal | diſtinc- 0 


tion; where the anxieties of intereſt, or vanity, periſh -in - 
the blaze of more vigorous emotions; and where the hu 
man ſoul, having felt and recognifed its objects, like an 


animal who has taſted the blood of his prey, cannot de- 
ſcend to purſuits that leave its talents and its force unem- 


ployed. 


* 
5 * 


be PROPER occaſions alone operating on a raiſed and a 


happy” NG; may produce this admirable effect, 
ES. Philſt 


_ 
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whilſt mere inſtruction may always find mankind at a 
loſs to comprehend its meaning; or inſenſible to its dic- 


tates. The caſe, however, 15 Not deſperate, till we have 


formed bur ſyſtem of politics, as well as manners; till 
we have ſold our freedom for titles, equipage, and dif- 


tinctions; till we ſee no merit but proſperity and power, 
no diſgrace but poverty and neglect. What charm of in- 
ſtruction can cure the mind that is tainted with this diſor- 
der: What ſyren voice can awaken a deſire of freedom, 
that is held to be meanneſs, and a want of ambition ? or 
what perſuaſion can turn the grimace of politeneſs into real | 


ſentiments of humanity and candour ? 


SE in ML 
| 1 25 Of Happineſs. 3 a 


Av ING had under our conſideration the active powers 
and the moral qualities which diſtinguiſh the na- 


ture of man, is-it ſtill neceſſary that we ſhould treat of his | 
Happineſs apart? This ſignificant term, the moſt frequent, 


and the moit familiar, in our converſation, 15, perhaps, on 
reflection, the leaſt underſtood. It ſerves to expreſs: our ſa- 
tisf action, when any deſire is gratified: It is pronounced 


with a ſigh, when our object is diſtant: It means what we 


wiſh to obtain, and what we ſeldom ſlay to examine. We 


eſtimate the value of every ſubject by its utility, and. its 
1 . 1 influence 


nw, 


. . 


ect. 7, 3 . Of Hopping. 15 1 ad 


influence on happir wits but we think that utility ur and 
happineſs, require no o explanation, a Reed en e 


| Tuosr men are ne eſteemed the happieſt, whoſe 7s 
defires are moſt frequently gratified. But if, in reality, the 
poſſeſſion of what they deſire, and a continued fruition, 
were requiſite to happineſs, mankind for the moſt part 
would have reaſon to complain of their lot. What they 
call their enjoyments, are generally momentary z and the 
object of ſanguine expectation, when obtained, no longer 
continues to occupy the mind: A new paſſion ſucceeds, 
and the imagination, as before, is intent on a diſtant 
How many refle&tions of this ſort are ſuggeſted by 
melancholy, or by the effects of that very languor and 
inoccupation into which we would willingly fink, under 0 


the notion of freedom from care and trouble ? ; 


Wu: EN we enter on a formal compuration of: the en⸗ 
joyments or ſufferings which are prepared for mankind, 
it is chance but we find that pain, by its intenſenefs, . 
its duration, or frequency, is greatly predominant... The 

activity and eagerneſs with which we preſs from one 
| ſtage of life to another, our unwillingneſs to return on 
the paths we have trod, our averfion in age to renew the 
frolics of youth, or to repeat in manhood the amuſements 
of children, have been accordingly Rated. as. proofs, that 

; 5 5 our 
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our memory of the paſt, and our feeling of this preſent, | 
are equal ſubjects of dilike and diſpleaſure *. 


al 18 THIs concluſion, however, Uke many others, drawn 
1 from our ſuppoſed knowledge of cauſes, does not corre- 
ſpond with experience. In every ſtreet, in every village, 
in every field, the greater number of perſons we meet, 
carry an aſpect that is chearful or thoughtleſs, indifferent, 
compoſed, buſy, or animated. The labourer whiſtles to 
his team, and the mechanic is at eaſe in his calling ; the 
frolicſome and the gay feel a ſeries of pleaſures, of which 
we know not the ſource; even they who demonſtrate 
the miſeries of human life, when intent on their argu- 
ment, eſcape from their ſorrows, and find a tolerable pa 
„tee in Proving that men are nber. | 


Taz very terms pleaſure and pain, Perhaps, are equi- 
3 Fs ; vocal ; but if they are confined, as they appear to be in 
many of our reaſonings, to. the mere ſenſations which 
have a reference to external objects, either in the memo- 
ry of the paſt, the feeling of the preſent, or the appre- 
henſion of the future, it is a great error to ſuppoſe, that 
they comprehend all the conſtituents of happineſs or mi- 
ſery; or that the good humour of an ordinary life is 
maintained by the prevalence of thoſe pleaſures which 
have their ſeparate names, and are, on reflection, diſtinctly 

remember ec. 75 
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9 TAE wind. during dat greater part ar its exiſtence, is 
employed in active exertions, not in merely attending ZZ 
its own feelings of pleaſure or pain; and the lit of its fo 
faculties, underſtanding, memory, foreſight, ' ſentiment, 4 
-will, and e only « contains the names of its differ- 
ent operated. 15 r e 


N 7 
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rx, in the abſence” of every ſenſation to which we com- 
monly give the names either of enjoyment or ſuffering, our 
5 very exiſtence may have its oppoſite qualities of happineſs 
or miſery ; and if what we call pleaſure or pain, occupies 
but a ſmall part of Human life, compared to What 2 
in contrivance and execution, in purſuits and expect 
tions, in conduct, refle&tion, and ſocial engagements; 
it muſt appear, that our active purſuits, at leaſt on ac- e 
count of their duration, deſerve tlie greater part of our „ 
attention. When their occaſions have failed, the demand 
is not for pleaſure, but for ſomething to do; and the very 
complaints of a ſufferer are not Ha ſure a mark of N 
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WI ed Nowe rel | PR oi taſk which we are 
bound to perform, among the bleſſings of life. We al- 
Ways aim at a period of pure enjoyment, or a termina- 55 1 
tion of trouble; and overlook the ſource from which | . 
moſt of our preſent ſatisfactions are really drawn. Aſk the 
buſy, Where is the happineſs to which they aſpire. 8 they will 
anſwer, perhaps, That it is to be found in the object of ſome 


preſent purſuit. If we aſk, Why they are not miſer- 
able in che abſence of that happineſs? they will fay, That. 
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they hope to attain it, But is it hope alone chat mußte 

the mind in the midſt of precarious and uncertain proſ- 
pects? and would aſſurance of ſucceſs fill the intervals of Os 
expectation with more pleaſing emotions ? Give the hunt. 
man his prey, give the gameſter the gold which i is ſtaked 

on the game, that the one may not need to fatigue his per- 

ſon, nor the other to perplex his mind, and both will 
probably laugh at our folly :. the one will Take his mo- 

ney anew, that he may be perplexed ; ; the other will turn 8 
His ſtag to the field, that he may hear the cry of the dogs, | 

and follow through. danger and hardſhip. — 8 
the occupations of men, terminate their deſires, exiſt- 5 
ence is a burden, and the iteration of memory 18 a tor- 
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a: Tux men of this country, 55 one 2 ſhould learn 
do ſow and to knit; it would hinder their time from be- 
ing a burden to themſelves, and to other people. That 
is true, ſays another; for my part, though 1 never look 
abroad, I tremble at the proſpect of bad weather; for 
then the gentlemen come mopping to us for entertain- 
ment; and the ſight of a huſband in diſtreſs, is but a 


melancholy ſpectacle. 5 


P * 


I deviſing, or in executing a plan, in being carried 
on the tide of emotion and ſentiment, the mind ſeems to 
unfold its being, and to enjoy itſelf. Even where the 
end and the object are known to be of little avail, the 


talents and the fancy are often intenſely applied, and bu- 


ſineſs or r play may amuſe them alike. We : Only. defire repoſe 
1 : | to 
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5 to recruit our limited and our a force: when BOY 
__ neſs fatigues, amuſement is often but a change of occu- 
, pation. We are not always unhappy, even when we com 
plain. There is a kind of affliction which makes an agree- 
able ſtate of the mind; and lamentation itſelf is ſome- 
times an expreſſion of pleaſure. The painter and the poet 
have laid hold of this handle, and find, among the means 
of entertainment, a favourable reception for works that are 


iT compoſed to awaken our ſorrows. 


. being of this i therefore, it is a biet. 
ing to meet with a incentives to action, whether in the deſire 
of pleaſure, or che averſion to pain. His activity is of more 
importance than the pleaſure he ſeeks, and n a 
"4 ow han = he  ſhuns. 5; ic 


Tur gratis cations of 1 bee are of tore 1 
this: and ſenſuality i is Trey a 3 of the mind, which 


ought to US cured by remembrance, if it were not perpe- 
tually inflamed by hope. The chace is not more ſurely ter- 
- minated ry the death of the game, than the joys of the 
voluptuary by the means of completing his debauch. As 
a bond of ſociety, as a matter of diſtant purſuit, the objects 


2 ſenſe make an important part in the ſyſtem of human 
life. They lead us to fulfil the purpoſe of nature, in pre- 
2 the individual, and in perpetuating the ſpecies: but 

to rely on their uſe as a principal conſtituent of human 
felicity, were an error in ſpeculation, and would be ſtill 


more an error in F ractice. Even * maſter of che ſeraglio, 
111... —?:d 8 
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for whom' all the, treaſures of empire are extorted from 
the hoards of its frighted inhabitants, for whom alone 


the chojceſt emerald and the diamond are drawn. from 


che mine, for whom every breeze is enriched with per- 
fumes, for whom beauty $5 aſſembled from every quar- 
ter, and, animated by paſſions that ripen under the 


vertical ſun, is confined” to the grate for his uſe, is Kill, 


perhaps, more wretched than the very herd of the peo- 


ple, whoſe labours and properties are devoted to relieve 
him of trouble, and to N him e 


SENSUALITY is eaſily overcome by. 267; of the. habits 
of purſuit which uſually engage an active mind. When. 
curioſity is awake, or when paſſion is excited, even in the 


midſt of the feaſt when conyerſation grows warm, grows 


jovial, or ſerious, the pleaſures of the table we know are 
forgotten. The boy contemns them for play, and the 
man of age declines them for buſineſs. 
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WEN we reckon the circumſtances that correſpond 8 
the nature of any animal, or to that of man in particu- 5 
lar, ſuch as ſafety, ſhelter, food, and the other means 


of enjoyment or preſervation, we ſometimes think that 


we have found a ſenſible and ſolid foundation on which 


to reſt his: Felicity. But thofe who are leaſt diſpoſed to mo- 
ralize, obſerve, that happineſs | is not connected with for- 


tune, although fortune includes at once all the means of 
ſubſiſtence, and the means of ſenſual indulgence. The cir- 


N 


0 Wafkances that require abſtinence, courage, and con- 
duct, * us to hazard, and are in deſcription of the 
| 8 : e 5 4 Rf 5 
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painful kind; yet He” able,” the "PEN and he nag | 


ſeem moſt to enjoy - themſelves. when placed, in the midſt — : 
of. 3 and obliged, to _ employ the e ep LEE 
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engt d being told. chat Sir Francis Vere died of 1 
ke nothing to do, faid, _ That Was enough to kill e 4 
general.“ How many are chere to whom war itſelf is a _ 
paſtime,” Wh chuſe the life of a ſoldier; expoſed. to:dan 9 
gers and continued fatigues; of a mariner, in conflict 2 — 
with every hardſhip; and bereft of every „„ N 
8 politician, whoſe ſport” is the conduct of parties — . 
factions; - and who, rather than be idle, Will do the buſi- W 3 
neſs of men and of nations for whom he has not the 
ſmalleſt regard. Such men do not chuſe Pain as prefera- "i 
ble to pleaſure, but they are incited by a reſtleſs diſpoſition 5 bb 
to make continued exertions of capacity and reſolution; f „ 


714 


they triumph in the midſt of their ſtruggles; they droop 
and TEN languiſh, when the occaſion of their labour has | 
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War Was enjoyment, in the Colle of that Fouth; 
who, according to Tacitus, loved danger itſelf, not the 
rewards of courage? What is the proſpect of pleaſure, 
when the ſound of the horn or the trumpet, the cry of © 
the dogs, or the ſhout of war, awaken the ardour of the 
ſportſman and the ſoldier? The moſt animating occa- | 
ſions of human life, are calls to danger and hardſhip, RL ETA 2, : 
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not invitations to , afety ind eaſe : and man himſelf, in N 


his excellence, 18 not an animal of pleaſure, nor deſtined 
merely to enjoy what the elements bring to His uſe; but, 
like his aſſociates, the dog and the horſe, to follow the 


exerciſes of his nature, in preference to what are called 
its enjoyments; to pine in che lap of eaſe and of affluence, 


and to exult in the midſt of alarms that ſeem to threaten 


bis being. In all which, his diſpoſition to action only 
keeps peace with the variety of powers with which he i is | 


| furniſhed; and the moſt reſ pectable attributes of his na- 


ture, magnanimity, fortitude, and wiſd 
nifeſt reference to the difficulties WR which be is s defti 


ned to ſtruggle. ene iN 


Ie animal pleaſure becomes inſipid when the ſpirit is 
 rouſed by a different object, it is well known likewiſe, 
that the ſenſe of pain is prevented by any vehement affec- 


tion of the ſoul, Wounds received in a heat of paſſion, 
in the hurry, the ardour, or conſternation of battle, are 


never felt till the ferment of the mind ſubſides. Even 
torments, deliberately applied, and induſtriouſſy prolon g- 
ed, are borne with firmneſs, and with an appearance of 


eaſe, when the mind is poſſeſſed; with ſome vigorous, ſen- 
timent, whether of religion, enthuſiaſm, or love to man- 


kind. The continued mortifications of ſuperſtitious de- 
votees in ſeveral ages of the Chriſtian church; the wild 
penances, ſtill voluntarily borne, during many years, by 
the religioniſts of the eaſt; the contempt in which famine 


and torture are held by moſt ſavage nations; the chear- 
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| is followed c 7 
ene ME nen 1 but the facts 
ol which we now refer, are not founde t on any tenets. | 
| Whatever. They are equally true, whether we ESR - © 
oe the diſtinction in queſtion, or whether we ſuppoſe, -. 
that this living agent is formed of one, bit 15-an allen. - 
plage of ſeparate natures. And the materialiſt, by treat- | 
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wil of man as f aa engine, c 
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nnot make 27 change 
y. He is s a being, Who, by a mul- 


tiplicity of viſible organs; performs - a variety of functions. 


His joints are bent, and Bis muſcles relax and contract in 


our ſight; the heart beats: in his breaſt; and the blood flows 
to every part of his frame. He performs other operations 
which he cannot refer to any COTS. organ. He perceives; 


he recollects, and e z he 


* 


admires, and conten 


endures his pain. All theſe. 
meaſure; go well or ill together. When the r 


blood is languid, the 
tardy, and the fancy 


ſires, and he ſhuns he 
le enjoys his pleaſures, or he 
erent. e in ſome 
otion of the 
muſcles relax, che underſtanding is 
is dull: when diſtemper aſſails him, 


the phyſician muſt attend no leſs to what he thinks, than 
to what he eats, and exa 


ine the returns of his Paten, | 


r 
8 A 


f 7 


together with the ſtrokes of his pulſe. e een c 
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# 
— 4 
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WITH alt Haw ſagacity, 3 his precautions, and his in- 
ſtincts, which are given to preſerve his being, he partakes 


in the fate of other 


animals, and ſeems to be formed 


only that he may die. Myriads periſh. before they reach 


—— 


the perfection of their kind; and the individual, with an 
option to Owe the prolongation of his temporary courſe 
to reſolution and conduct, or to abject fear, frequently 
chuſes the latter, and by a habit of timidity, imbitters 


che life he 1 18 fo intent 


Max, however, at 


ing lot, ſeems to act 
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times, | (exemprod. from this: mortify- - 


without any: re gard to the len quot of | 
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2 prior att pains going any. pr al quarter - allvil 
him in vain. Even in his dying hour, the muſcles OUS 


a tone from his fpirit, and the mind ſeems, to depart in its 
vigour, and in the midſt of a ſtruggle toſobtain the Ms 
aim of its toils. Muley Moluck, borne on his litter, and 


ſpent with diſeaſe, ſtill fought the battle, in. = midſt of - 


which he expired ; and the laſt effort he made, wi | th x finger 
on his lips, Was a fignal to conceal his death“; the precau- 
tion, perhaps of all which he had hicherts o taken, the moſt 


neceſſary to 7 Prevent a defeat. 
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Can. no reflections. aid; OO) in | acquiring | RG — - 
* the ſoul, ſo uſeful in carrying us through many of the 
ordinary ſcenes of. life f we ſay, that they cannot, e 
reality of its happineſs is not the leſs evident. The Gr 
and the Romans conſidered contemꝑt of pleaſure, . e 
of pain, and neglect of life, as eminent qualities of a man, 
and a principal ſubject of diſcipline. They truſted, that 
the vi gorous ſpirit would find worthy objects on which to 
employ its force; and that che firſt ſtep towards a reſolute 
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choice of ſuch objects Was to ſhake off. the meanneſs of 


as 


- ſolicitous and timoro us mind. Nee 


Rd 


MAN Kix in general, baye. courted. ann to diſ- 
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play their courage, and frequently, in ſearch: of. adnzira- 
tion, have preſented a ſpectacle, which to. tlioſe. who 


# 4 „ 1411 1 4 


have, ceaſed..to to regard fortitude on its own. account, be- 
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comes a fubject of horror. Op held his : arm in the 
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any oppoſition of ſentiments on 
rality. expreſs their Kind 
in different actions; but Kindneſs or enmity is Rill t 
principle article of conſideration in human life. Thy 
engage in different purfuits, or acquieſce in different con- 

ditions ; but a& from pitiitis nearly the ns  TREFE is 
no preciſe mieafure of accommodation required to ſuit 
their conveniency, nor any degree of anger or fat 
under which they are peculiarfy fitted to act. CD „ 
and generoſity, fear and ENVY, are not peculiar to any ſta- 
tion or order of men; nor is chere any condition in 
which ſome. of the human race have not ſhewn, that it it is 
poſſible to employ, - with propietr, the talents and vir- 
an their nn ; VW 


Wu ar, hd: is 
pineſi, which may have Ride in fack a variety of tations 
and to which circumſtances in one age or nation thoug 
neceſſar y, are in another held to be deſt ctive, or of no 
effect? It is not the ſucceſſion of mere animal pleaſures, 
which, apart from the occupation or the company in 
which: they ſerve to engage the mind, can fill up but a 
few moments in the duration of life. On too frequent a 


* 


repetition, thoſe pleaſures turn to ſatiety and diſguſt; 
tear che conſtitution to which they are applied in exceſs, - 
arid, res the lightning of night, only ſerve to darken the 
gloo zgh which they occaſionally. break. Happi- 
neſs 4s- not that ſtate of repoſe, or that imaginary free- 
a from * * at a diſtance is ol frequent an ob- 
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ject of deſire, but with its approach 500 a tedium, or. 
a languor, more unſupportable than pain itſelf, If the 


preceding obſervations on this ſubject be juſt, it ariſes 
more from the purſuit, than from the attainment of any 


end whatever; and in every new ſituation to which we 
arrive, even in the courſe of a proſperous life, it depends 
more on the degree. in which our minds are properly em- 


ployed; than it does on the circumſtances in which We 


are deſtined to act, on the materials which are placed in 
our hands, or the tools: with which x We are furniſhed. 


Q W this be confeſſed in retpelt to that claſs of purſuits 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of amuſement, and 
which, in the caſe of men who are commonly deemed 
the moſt happy, occupy the greater part of human life, 
we may apprehend, that it holds, much more than 1s 
commonly ſuſpected, in many. caſes of buſineſs, where the 
end to be gained, and not the PRGUPPHORe i ; ſuppoſed 
to have the principal value. 3 | 


1 


Tü miſer Himſelf, we are told, can Wmetimes con- 
ſider the care of his wealth as a paſtime, and has chal- 
lenged his heir, to have more pleaſure in ſpending, than 
he in amaſſing his fortune. Wi h this degree of indiffer- 
ence to wh uct of others; with this 
confinement * his care to what" he has choſen as his 
own province, more eſpecially if he has conquered. in 
himſelf the paſſions of jealouſy and envy, which tear > 
covetous mind; why may not the man whoſe objec 
money, be underſtood t to lead a life of amuſement and 
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pleaſure, not only more entire cs that of he 
thrift, but even as much as the virtuoſo, che ſcholar; — 
man of taſte, or any of that clafs of perſons who have 
found out a method of paſſing their leiſure Wit 
fence, and to: > whom the acquiſitions e 
produced, i their ſeveral ways, per 
- *_ awths . to >the miſer, or the counter t 


from mere eie at ankt 


"We. are ry tired a divert ions chat do not. approach ; 


3 


to the nature of buſineſs, that i is, that do not engage ſome | 
polled. Or: give an exerciſe ns, to. our talents, , 
our faculties... The chace and the gaming table 


4 each their dangers and "difficulties, to excite. and 
employ the mind. All. games of contention animate our 


emulation, and gives. a ſpecies of party-zeal. The mathe- 
mamatician is only to be amuſed with intricate problems, 
„ lawyer and the caſuiſt with caſes that try their ſub- 
tilty, and occupy | their judgment. . . | 
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TAE deſire of active engagements, Uke every. other 
natural. appetite, may be carried to. exceſs; and men may 


2 3 


debauch in amuſements, as well as in the uſe of wine, or 


other intoxicating liquors. At firſt, a trifling ſtake, and 


- the occupation of a moderate paſſion, may have ſerved to 


* 
n . * 


liar, it fails to produce its effect: The play is made deep, 


and the intereſt increaſed, to awaken his attention; he is 
carried on by degrees, and in the end comes to ſeek for 


amuſement, 2 and to find it e in thoſe.” 1 of 
xiety, Bo 
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amuſe the gameſter; ; but when the drug becomes fami- 
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the whole 
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ean thus turn their amuſements into a ſcene 
difficult to 
the occupations of human life, 
nt conſequences, or future 
and adopted on account of the 


any d 
choſen as an amuſement, 
paſtime they bring. 
on which, without the 
and the chearful have refted the gaiety 


It is is perhaps the moſt ſolid bafis of 


* 


reſleckion can lay; and 2 ite! : ts 26e 
ſpecies PR fe” 


* 


making a certain 


engagements 


ſcene for tl f the mind, and 
will try and attempt every thing,” ſays 


of the heart. FE 
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prove matter 
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Wnokvzn has the force of mind ſteadily to view Hu- 
Tux diſpoſitions of men, and conſequently. t 
pation s, are commonly divided into two Principal claſſes. 3 
rents po” li vi general "leh x or eee _ 
above all; that habit roo the ſend | wh | 
| ds : 85 it may extend 
effects beyond our Heat acquaintance 3 it may in 1 
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758 Wo 1 
m nd, and in thought; at leaſt, make us feel à relation 
to the Aeli) and to the whole creatic of God. Shall 
any one, ſays Antoninus,“ love the city of Cecr ops, and 
vou: not love the city of Gocke ah | | 
= TIS RT e. eee Jy) Nen gf e ont {O97 
| WON „ Dom wi che hears 2 n. 11 5 ee. 
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— ciſes of our different diſpoſitions, as Well as their, 
cations, are likely to mes matter of the - greateſt impor- 
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tance to our happineſs ot 
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- Tas individual is chart ed with the care of 
preſervation. He may exiſt in ſolitude, and, far removed 
ſociety, perforr a many functions of ſenſe 
nation, and reaſon. He is even rewarded f or the p Iroper, 
diſcharge of thoſe functions; and all the natural exerci- 
ſes which relate to þ imſelf, as well as to his fellow. crea- 
g him, but in 


7 


many inſtances are attended with poſitive Seeder and 
fill up the hours of life ith agreeable occupation. 
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| © THERE, is a degree, however, i 1 which 1 e ſuppoſe that 
rſelves becomes a Kue of painful anxiety. 
in which it degenerates into avarice, 


3 vanity, or pride 1 and in Which, by foſtering: habits of 


* 


— 


Jealouſy and envy, of. fear and malice, it becomes as * 
ſtructive of our own enjoyments, as it is hoſtile, to the 


| welfare of mankind. This evil, howe ver, is not to Ns. 
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ur upo van n in ak af ounſelyes, but up- 


„ 3 


on a mere miſtake i in the choice of our objects. We look 
abroad. for a happineſs: IN which is to be found only. in the 


Px "*Y" 


_ qualities of the heart: we think ourſelves depen dent 4 


9 „% 


accidents; and are therefore kept in ſuſpenſe and Wet. 


tude: we think ourſelves dependent on the will of other. 
men; and are therefore, ſervile and timid: we think our 


* 


. 4 2 


LEES 


tures are rivals and Competitors ; and in purſuit, of hap- 


felicit ity is placed in n ſubjects for which our fellow crea- - 


F 
* 


pineſs, we engage in thoſe ſcenes of emulation, envy, ha- 
tred, animoſity, and revenge, that lead to the higheſt . 


pitch of diſtreſs. We act, in, ſhort, as if to Preſerve 
ourſelves were to retain Our. weakneſs, and. perpetuate 


our. ſufferings We enn. the ills of a diſtempered 
* heart, to the account of our 


_- 


a= 


imagination, and a co 
fellow. creatures, to whom we refer the pangs of our 94 


appointment. or: malice ; and while we foſter, our. miſery 
are. ſurprized. that. the care of ourſelves is attended with. 
no better effects. But he Who remembers that he is by 


* 


ſerve the beſt feelings of his heart; will. encounter with 


nature a rational being, and a member 0 e ſociety ; that | 
to preſerve him mſelf is to preſer: ve his reaſon, and to pre- 


none of theſe inconveniencies; and in the care of him- 
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"Tas bien of our appetites into benevole nt and ſel- 
fiſh, has. probably, in ſome- degree, helped to miſlead 
our apprehenſion on the ſubject of Peſos: enjoyment | 


3 


and private 800d ;-and our Zeal to p 0 rove that” virtue is 


al, will find ede * eee and be 5 


Aiulintereſted, i has not Saag | promoted its cauſe.” The 
| Y gratification 
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gratification of a ſe deſire, it iS though! rings! 44. 
vantage or pleaſure to ourſelves ; that of benevolence ter- 
minates in the pleaſure or advantage of others: : whereas, 
in reality, the gratification of every defire is a perſonal 
enjoyment, and its value being proportioned to the par- 
_ ticular quality or force of the ſentiment, it may happen 
that the ſame perſon may reap a greater advantage from 
the good fortune he has procured to another, than from 


that he has obtained for himſelf. 


WIIIE the gratifleations. of benevolence; therefore, 
are as much our own as thoſe of any other deſire what- 
ever, the mere exerciſes. of this difpoſition are, on many 
accounts, to be conſidered as. the firſt and the principal 
conſtituent of human happineſs. Every act of kin 
or of care in the parent to his child; every emotion of 
the heart, in friendſhip or in love, in public zeal, or ge- 
neral humanity, are ſo many acts of enjoyment and 
ſatisfaction. Pity itſelf, and compaſſion, even grief and 
8 melancholy, when grafted. on ſome tender affection, par- 

take of the nature of the ſtock; and if they are not poſi- 
tive pleaſures, are at leaſt pains of a peculiar nature, 
which we do not even wiſh to exchange but for a very real 
enjoyment, obtained in relieving our object. Even ex- 
tremes, in this claſs of our diſpoſitions, as they are the 
bas of hatred, envy, and malice, Els) they are never 
attended with thoſe excruciating anxieties, Fn 
and fears, which tear the intereſted mind; or Ar, 
reality, any m paſſion | ariſe. from a pretende my atrach- 
- ment to our fellow-creatures, that attachment may be 
V 5 ſafely 
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afely condemned, as not genuine. If we be diftrutful 
or jealous, our pretended affection is probably no more 
| than a deſire of attention and perſonal conſideration, a 
motive which frequently inclines us to be connected with 
our fellow- creatures; but to which we are as frequently 
willing to ſacrifice their happineſs. We conſider them as 
the tools of our vanity, pleaſuxe, or intereſt; not as the 
parties on whom we 5 beſ o * effects of | our good- 
| a] and our love. i 424 Of Hi TH * a os ; J 947 
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"nh 3 devoted to Fug claſs of its affections, being 
occupied, with an object that may engage 3 habitually, 
3s not reduced to court the amuſements or pleaſures With 
which perſons of an ill temper are obliged to repair their 
diſguſts: and temperance becomes an eaſy raſk when 
gratifications of ſenſe are ſupplanted by thoſe of the 
heart. courage too is moſt eaſily aſſumed, or "7 rather 
inſeparable from that ardour of the mind, in Tociety, 
friendſhip, or in public action, which makes us forget 
ſubj ects of perſonal anxiety or fear, and attend chiefly | 
to the object of our zeal or affection, not to the rrifling 
inconveniencies, dangers, or Hardſhips, which we our- 
leres may encounter in Rriving to: maintain R T8 <a 2 
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Ir mould Neid, ® erefore, to The the Hippinieſs of 
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man, to make his ſocial diſpoſitions the ruling ſpring of 


his occupations; to ſtate himſelf as the member of a 
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community, for whoſe general. good his heart may glow | 
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Ess en are the 


fear, jealoufy, and envy ; or, as Me. Pope expreſſes the 
ſame "RON . hh "R208 e ene 


if tun de he I of the ier it is Ixewiſe that 
of mankind; and virtue no longer impoſes a taſk by 
which we are obliged to beſtow upon others that good 
from which we n refrain; but ſuppoſes, in the 


SIG . a 


higheſt degree, a8 as poſſeſſed hy ourſelves, that fate of 


2 


_ felicity which we are required t to promote in the world. 
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Ve commonly apprehend, that it is our 
kindneſſes, and our happineſs to receive them : bur if, 
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in reality, | courage, and a Heart devoted to the e 


> tA 


mankind, are the conftituents of human felicity, the 
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kindneſs which is done infers a happineſs in the perſon 
from whom it 1 t proceeds, not in him on whom. it is be⸗ 


figmed 3 and the greatel good which men. offeffed of 
can procure to their fellow-crea- 


tures, i is a participation of this happy character. Nou 


R 
8 


60 * confer the greateſt benefit on your city,” ſays 
not hy railing the roofs, but hy exalting the 
w-citizens ; for it is better that Ra] 

live in fmall. habicazions, MM, that ab 
bur; Winde houſes f.“ Linu 2 
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bs th ey pleaſure : To hate, is to be i in pain. | 1 


| t Mrs. Carter's tranſlation of the works of Epictetus. 
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. nd. of 3 2 and exiſlence irſelf, in a world 
| chat. 18 governed by. the | wiſdom of God, 18 4 'bleſſing. 
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freed from cares that lead to puſi nimity 


capable of every enterpriſe, and vigorous in the exer- 
; 6 ciſe of every talent, ed which the nature on man is 
( jp: Oo this adation 8 mirabl 
gg curing e certain xiod of hey ftory, 
brated- nations of antiquity, and 


ed familiar and ry in their manners, ex- 


much een or even e 
jets of admiration and ſwelling 
on, died Thraſy- 
been a good man.“ 
> Baden to thoſe who 
et this admirable We TE Ne mo: 


| or 
ne order f men in the ſtate, 
they had a 


d to > e thoſe arts. of de- 
elocu ton, ory and war, on which the 
nes envy nations. or of men, in their en ctive body, 
o the force of mind collected in this enger, 
nd 2 improvei nents. af wit which were 


calm, active, fearleſs, and bold; 
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purſuing i it, cheſe nations owed, not only their magna- 
nimity, and the ſuperiority of their political and mi- 
litary conduct, but even the arts of poetry and litera- 
ture, which among them were only the inferior ap- 
pendages of a genius UT UT excited, cultivited, Av 


; refined. ; ie : 
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To the ancient Greek, or the Roman, the ;ndividuat 
was nothing, and the public every thing. To, the mo- 
dern, in too many nations of Europe, the individual is 
every thing, and the public nothin g. The ſtate is merely 
a combination of departments, in which conſideration, 
wealth, eminence, or power, are offered as the reward of 
fervice. / It was the nature of modern: government, even 
in its firſt inſtitution, to beſtow on every individual A 
fixed ſtation and dignity, which he was to maintain for 
himſelf. Our anceſtors, in rude ages, during the receſs 
of wars from abroad, fought for their perſonal claims ar 
home, and by their competitions, / and the balance of 
their powers, maintained a kind of political freedom in 
the ſtate, while private parties were ſubject to continual 
wrongs and oppreſſions. Their poſterity, in times more 
poliſhed, have repreſſed the civil n 1 which the 
activity of earlier ages chiefly conſiſted; but they em- 
ploy the calm they have gained, not in foltering a zeal 
for thoſe" laws, and that conſtitution of government; to 
which they owe their protection, but in practiſing apart, 
and each for himſelf,” the ſeveral arts of perſonal ad- 
vancement, or profit, which their political eſtabliſnments 
may enable them to purſue with ſucceſs. Commerce: 


art, is accordingly conſidered as. t great object of na, 
'the principal ſtudy of mankind. „ 2 
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tune as s che ſole. e ol Kare, that, even under pe | — 
| aud in. flares, where different orders of 
be government. of their. 
s they enjoy cannot be e 
nd activity on the part „ 
| ho, in the yulgar,phraſe, have — 
eir fortunes ta make, are ſuppoſed. to, be at a loſs . 9 
for occupation, and betake themſelves to ſolitary paſtimes, |} 
| or cultivate, wha, they ar e, pleaſed. to call a taſte for gar- 2 


| Gening, building, drawing, or muſic. With this, aid, t the hey W 


| endeavour. to fill up the blanks of a li leſs. life, and avoid „Nn 
the neceſſity of curing their languors by any poſitive ſer-- . 


vice to their country, or Ss... - - TTY SN 
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Fo Taz weak or the malicious are well employed in any 5 | 
| 1 g that is innocent, and ar e fortunate in findin 8 
which prevents the effects of a T0 
upon. themlelyes, or upon, their kel. 
| | h kept . Y Ep 
bene that occupie : | 
ang, are really cheated | 
5 of their happineſz, i ae "ah n. Nude r any 7175 
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: THIS fort of entertainment, indeed, cannot be the 


choice of the mercenary, the envious, or 
Its value is known only to perfons of arr oppoſ fre temper; 
and to their experience 2 l we ö appeal 8 5 
mere diſpoſition, and without the 
buſineſs, in friendfhip, and 1 u public Ufe, t 
acquit themſelves well; - ain 4 e with fe 
the tide of their emotions and ſentiments, e 
ſent hour, without recolfectior of th 
the future. It is ir n ſpeculation, ' 
are made t to diſc cover, that virtue is of | 
AN is, by nature, t 
LYLE arid hen | 
dual appears to be no longer n. 
| forego his happi refs md his ! 
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competition With che article of manners itſelf; are ſup- 
poſed to conſtitute a national felicity, independent Of vir- 


tue; and give a title, upon which we indulge our own 


vanity, and that of other nations, as we do that of Pri- 


Mr men, on che ſcore of their fortunes and honours, - 


: 3 
8 fn 2 


Bur if this: way Roy's nballiring! happineſs when ap⸗ 
plied to private men, be ruinous and falſe, it is ſo no leſs 


when applied to nations. Wealth, commentey extent-of 
territory, and the knowledge of arts, are, when properly 


employed, the means of 8 and the founda- 
tions of power. If they fail in part, the nation is wea- 


kened; if they were entirely with-held, the race would 


periſh: their tendency is to maintain numbers of men, 


but not to eonſtitute happineſs. They will accordingly 


maintain the wretched, as well as the happy. They an- 
ſwer one purpoſe,” but are not therefore ſafficient for all 
and are of little ſignificance, when only dee to 


maintain ys timid, dejected, and ſervile nn A 
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ſubdue the weak ; poliſhed and. commercial Nations have 
more wealth, and practiſe a greater variety of arts, than 


the rude: but the happineſs of men, in all caſes Alike, : 
confiſts in the bleflin gs of a candid, an active, and fires 

nuous mind. And if we confider the ſtate of ſociety 
merely as that into which mankind are led by their pro- 
penſities, as a ſtate to be valued from its effect in preſer- 


vin 8 the ſpecies, in riberin gt ir talents, and exciting 


th er TINS, we need not enlarge our communities, in 
ee 5 order 


GeV. 
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A cluſter of ſtates, like * company of men, find the ex- 
erciſe of their | reaſon, . Vi ii 
the affairs they tranſact, upon a foot of equality, and 

ſeparate intereſt. The n neaſures taken for fa ety, includi ting 
at part of the national p policy, | abe 12 55 in every it ſtate 
o What is appr rehended from abroad. Athens was neceſ- 
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_ fary to Spa rta, in the exerciſe of her virtue, as ſteel is to flint 
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ane 1425 
in the production of re; and if the cities of Greece had 


been united cles 4 one head, we ſhould never have heard 
of Epaminondas or Thraſybulus, of Lycurgus or Solon. 
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and "the teſt of tlleir virrues, in 
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| | . | . ; x : ; Eh 
ſe the nur 5 of mankind, m m * : 

ted as eat and important object: . the | 
limits os: any particular ſtate, is not, perha aps, the way | 
1 hile we defire that un fellow-creatures : | 
ſhould mul it does not follow, that. the whole ſhoul d, | 
if poflible, be united under one head, We are apt to al- | 
mire the empire of the Romans, as a model of 'natio! nal 

eſs and. ſplendour : : We Is, TAN N * in 
of mankind; it was found = * incon 
the advantages which that conquering 
merly enjoyed in che articles of government and _—_ -- 

Tur emulation of nations proceeds from their di : 
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"Warn we reaſon in behalf of our ſpecies, therefore, 
though, we may lament the abuſes which ſometimes 


ariſe from independence, and oppoſition of intereſt ; yet, 


whilſt any degrees of virtue remain with mankind, we 


cannot wiſh to croud under one eſtabliſiment, numbers 


of men who may ſerve to conſtitute ſeveral; or to com- 


mit affairs to the conduct of one fenate, one Tegiffative or 


executive power, which, upon a diſtinct and ſeparate foot- 


ing, might furniſh an exercife of ability, and' a theatre of p 


glory, to Ry 


- 


Tas may be a fubject upon which no determinate | 
rule can be given, but the admiration-of boundleſs domi- 
nion is a ruinous error; and in no inſtance, perhaps, 8 
the real intereſt of mankind more entitery miſtaken. 


Tur meaſure of . to be wiſhed for. any 


particular ſtate, is often to be taken from the condition 


of its neighbours. Where a number of ſtates are conti- 
guous, they ſhould be near an equality, in order that they 
may be mutually objects of reſpect and conſideration, 
and in order that they may poſſeſs that independence in 
which the political life of a nation conſiſts, 


Wan the kingdoms of Spain were united, en the 


great fiefs in France were annexed to the crown, it was no 


longer expedient for the nations of Great Britain to con- 
tinue zoned. | | 


- Sec. 9: of Wational, Filicir 


Tus ſmall republics of Greece; infleed, by. their Gibai- 
viſions; and the balance. po their-power, found almoſt in 


every village the object nations. Every little diſtrict 
Was a nurſery of ns men, and what is now the. 


wretched corner of a great empire, was the field on which 
mankind have reaped their princi ipal honours. But in 
modern Europe, republics of a 


ſimilar extent, are like 
ſhrubs, under the ſhade of a taller wood, choaked by 
neighbourhood of more powerful fates. | In their caſe, a 

certain diſproportion of force fruſtrates, in * great mea- 


3 4 


ſure, the advantage of ſeparation. They are like the trader 


in Poland, who 1s the more deſpicable, and the leſs ſecure, 


that he is s ceither maſter : nor rave. e 


| INDEPE NDENT/ conldIEs, in * mean time, however | 
weak, are averſe to a coalition, not 4 where it comes 


with an air of impoſition, or unequal treaty, but e 
where- it implies no more than the admiſſion of new men 
bers. to an equal ſhare of conſideration with the old. The 
citizen has no intereſt in the anneration of kingdoms; 


he muſt find his importance dimi iſhed, as the ſtate is 


enlarged: but ambitious men, under the enlargement of 


2 


territory, find a more plentiful harveſt of. power, ANC 
of wealth, while government itſelf is an eaſier taſk. 
Hence the ruinous progreſs of empire 5 and hence free 
nations, under the ſhew 12 acquiring dominion, ſuffer 
e in the end, to be yoked with, the faves "xl 
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ſtate cam hire numbers of men, erect Bin and 
niſh the implements of war; the 


pointed as 


to be powerful and ſafe, chey muſt ſtrive to mai 
the courage, and cultivate the virtues, of their Peer. 
By the uſe of ſuch means, they at once gain their ex- 


on 


 Ovr deſire” to augment the fo 
4 pretext for enlarging its territory but this mea- 


ſure, when purſued o Extremes, ſelde "fails: 10 fruſt 

itſelf. Os Oe Ro es, THO EAT 73, 25 TONUR;5 98) 
| Nomw:THsTANDING the, advantage. of numbers, ; and 
ſuperior reſources . in war, the ſtren zgth of of a nation. is 
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derived from the character, not from the wealth, nor 
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from the multitude of its people. If the tre: ure 3 4 2 
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of itſelf ; ramparts may be ſcale d where they are not 
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defended by valour ; and arms are of conſequence only 


in the bande of the The band to which Ageſilaus 
de wall of his cit city, made a defence. for their 
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ROWAN more permanent, and more effequal, than 


and che cement with which del. cities were 
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WE ſhould owe little to that ſtateſman gt 
contrive a defence that might ſuper: ſede the external uſes 
of virtue. It is wiſely ordered for man, as a rational 


prefervarion, it is fortunate" for Him, in the 
diftinE ion, that his perſonal conſi 
character; and it is fortunate for nations, chat, in order 
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ternal ends, and are happy. 
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4 nation is the | 
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10ns of the fearful 
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nimity are commonly conſidered as the 
ions of public felicit: 

dh — mm! ities, and the. A of a 
ſy att Parr axe the aol: of political life, and- the 
ſchool of men. . How ſhall we reconcile theſe. jarrin g and 
oppoſite tenets?” It is, aps, not neceſſary to recon- 
cile them. The padific. n may. do what they can to Allay 
the animoſities, and to reconcile the opinions, of men; 
and it will be happy if they can ſucceed: in repreſſing 
their crimes, and in All aing the worſt of t LCL paſſions. 
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Nothing, in the mean time, but corruption or ſlavery 
can ſu r the debates that ſubſiſt among men of in- 
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tegrity, who 2 bear an equal part. in the adn ation of 
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A perfect agreement in matters of opinion is not to be 


obtained in the moſt ſelect company; and if it were, 
what would become of ſociety ? The Spartan legiſ- 
« lator,“ ſays Plutarch, © appears to have ſown the ſeeds 
« of variance and en among his countrymen: 


« he meant that good citizens ſhould be led to diſpute ; 


« he conſidered. emulation as the brand Md which their 


2 Were kindled; and ſee 
e complaiſance, by Which men NiKmis: chen op inions 


- without t examination. is a e du of coxruys 
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the way of ſubſiſtence, the character, and tue manners 
of different nations. In ſome caſes, the multitude may 


be ſuffered to govern themſelves; in others, they muſt 
be ſeverely reſtrained. The inhabitants of a village in 
ſome primitive age, may have been ſafely intruſted to 
the conduct of reaſon, and to the ſuggeſtion of their 
innocent views; but the tenants of Newgate can ſcarcely 
be truſted, with chains locked to their bodies, and bars 


of iron fixed to their legs. How is it poſſible, therefore, 


to find any ſingle form of government that null ſuit | 
W in every condition? 


: — 


WE proceed, however, in the followin g ſection, to point 
out the diſtinctions, and to explain the language which 
occurs in this place, on the head of different models for : 


_ ſubordination and governm ent. 


- 


RE TT we OO TT 
The ſame abject continued. 


TT is a common obſervation, That 8 were arigi- | 
L nal equal. They have indeed by nature equal 


ri ights to their preſervation, and to the uſe of their ta- 
lents; but they are fitted for different ſtations; | and 


when they are claſſed by a rule taken from this circum- 


ſtance, they ſuffer no injuſtice on the ſide of their na- 
tural rights. It is nen, that ſome mode of ſubor- 


| 950107 997 ee eee 
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| dination is as neceſſary to men as ſociery itſelf; and 


this, not only to attain, the ends of government, but to 
e with an order eſtabliſhed by nature. 5 


PRrox to any political inſtitution whatever, men are 
qualified by a great diverſity of talents, by a different 
tone of the ſoul, and ardour of the paſſions, to act a va- 


riety of parts. Bring them together, each will find his 


place. They cenfure or applaud in a body ; ; they con- 


ſult and deliberate in more ſelect parties; they take or 


give an aſcendant as individuals ; and numbers are- by 
this means fitted to act in company, and to preſerve their 
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Wr are formed to act in this manner; and if we 


have any doubts with relation to the rights of govern- 


ment in general, we owe our perplexity more to the ſub- 


tilties of the ſpeculative, than to any uncertainty in the 


feelings of the heart. Involved in the reſolutions of our 
5 company, we move with the croud before we have de- 
termined the rule by which its will is collected. We 
follow a leader, before we have ſettled the ground of 
his pretenfions, or adjuſted the form of his election: 
and it is not till after mankind have committed many 
errors in the capacities of magiſtrate and ſubject, that 


N =_ think of ae e e itſelf a e of rules. | 
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quire, What title one man, or any number of men, have 
to controul his actions! he may be anſwered, None at 
all, provided that his actions have no effect to the pre- 
judice of his fellow. creatures; but if they have, the 
rights of defence, and the obligation to repreſs the com- 
miſſion of wrongs, belong to collective bodies, as well 
as to individuals. Many rude nations, having no formal 
tribunals for the judgment of crimes, aſſemble, when 
alarmed by any flagrant offence, and take their mea- 
ſures with the criminal as they would with an enemy. 


Bur will this conſideration, which confirms the title 
to ſovereignty, where it is exerciſed by the ſociety in its 
collective capacity, or by thoſe to whom the powers of 
the whole: are committed, likewiſe ſupport the clainy to 
dominion, where-ever it is caſually lodged, or even where 
it is _ maintained by force ? | 


Tas a be ſuffteiently anſwered, by obſer- 
ving, that a right to do juſtice, and to do good, is com- 
petent to every individual, or order of men; and that 
the exerciſe of this right has no limits but in the defect 
of power. But a right to do wrong, or to commit in- 
juſtice, is an abuſe of language, and a contradiction in 
terms. It is no more competent to the collective body 
of a people, than it is to any fingle uſurper. When we 
admit ſuch a prerogative in the caſe of any ſovereign, 

we can only mean to expreſs the extent of his power, 

and the force with Which he is enabled to execute his 

pleaſure. Such a * is aſſumed by the leader 
Breet of 


of banditti at the W of tins gang, or by a deſpotic 


prince at the head of his troops. When the ſword is 
preſented by either, the traveller or the inhabitant may 


bor aging 4 -ſenſe 10 neveſiey 


£ 


7 " 505055 0 of: e the mean time, which 


7-2 


different ſocieties offer to our view, is almoſt infinite. 
The claſſes into which they diſtribute their members, 
the III 
executive powers, the imperceptible circumſtances by 
which they are led to have different cuſtoms, and to 


confer on their governors unequal meaſures of power 


* 


give riſe to 
conſtitutions the moſt nearly reſembling each other, and 
give to human affairs a variety in detail, which, in its 


full extent, no undeffianding can comprehend, and no 
memory retain. r e c ver otro in. 5; 


In order b. to have a general and comprehenſive knows 
ledge of the Whole, we, muſt, be determined on this, as 
on every other ſubject, to overlook many particulars 
and ſingularities, diſtinguiſhing different governments; 
to fix our attention on certain points, in which many 
agree; and thereby eſtabliſh, a few general heads, under 

which the ſubject may be diſtinctly conſidered. When 
we have marked the characteriſtics which form the 


gener al points of coincidence ; when we have purſued 
Ke to, their conſequences, in the ſeveral modes of le- 
SIE N . - Sillation, 
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or fear; but he lies 


nner in which they , eſtabliſh the legiſlative and 
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giſlation, execution, and judicature, in che eftabliſh- 
ments which relate to police, commerce, religion, or 
domeſtic life ; we have made an acquiſition of know- 
ledge, which, though it it does not ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of experience, may ſerve to direct our inquiries, and, in 
the midſt of affairs, to give an order and a method for 


the arrangement of particulars that occur to our obſer- 


vation. 


Warn I recollect what the Preſident Monteſquieu has 
written, I am at a loſs to tell, why I- ſhould treat of hu- 
man affairs : : but I too am inſtigated by my reffections, 
and my ſentiments ; and I may utter them more to the 
comprehenſion of ordinary capacities, becauſe I am more 
on the level of ordinary men. If it be ee to pave 
the way for what follows on the general hiſtory of n 
by giving ſome account of the heads under which various. 
forms of government may be conveniently ranged, the. 
reader ſhould perhaps be referred to what has been al- 


ready delivered on the ſubject by this profound politician 
and amiable moraliſt. In his writings will be found, not 


only the original of what I am now, for the ſake of order, 
to copy from him, but likewiſe probably the ſource of 
many. obſervations, which, in different places, I may, un- 

der the belief of invention, have repeated, without quot- 


in 8 their author. 


— 


Tus ancient philoſophers treated of government com- 


monly under three heads; the Democratic, the” Ariſto- 
| RILEY eratic, 


Ss 
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cratic, and the Deſpotic. Their attention was chiefly. 
occupied with the varieties of a republican government; 3 


and they paid little regard to a very important diſtinc- 


tion, which Mr. Monteſquieu has made, between deſpo- 


tiſm and monarchy. He too has conſidered government” 


as reducible to three general forms; and, to under- 
« ſtand the nature of each, he obſerves, it is ſuffici- 
« gnk- wh recal - ideas which are familiar with men of 
the: leaſt reflection, who admit three definitions, or ra- 


La) 


4 


* 


« ths people in a collective body, or a part of the people, 
poſſeſs the ſovereign power : That monarchy is that 
% jn which one man governs, according to fixed and de- 


4 


* 


« terminate laws: And a deſpotiſm is that in which one 
man, without law, or rule of adminiſtration, by the 
mere impulſe of will or nen ape and carries 


8 


. 


-7 every thing . n 


RxrvBLics * of a very. W distinction, bie 
is pointed out in the general definition; that between 


demoeracy and ariſtocracy. In the firſt, ſupreme power 


remains in the hands of the collective body. Every office 
of ma giſtracy, at the nomination of this ſovereign, is» 
open to every citizen; who, in the diſcharge of his duty, 
becomes the miniſter of the People, f and ee to 
of his tr . 


** 


In this ſecond,” 


tinue 


* 
-. 
99 . 


ther three facts: That a republic is a ſtate in which 


wn is kdzech i in a particu- 
lar claſs, or order of men ;. who, being once named, con- | 
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0 tinue for life; or by the hereditary diſtinctions of birtli | 
and fortune, are advanced to a ſtation of permanent ſu- 
| periority. From this order, and by their nomination, all 
—_ . the offices of magiſtracy are filled; and in the different ; 
i ö aſſemblies which they conſtitute, whatever relates to the 
I" legiſlation, the execution, or juriſdiction, is finally deter- 
j mined. 3 e e 1 
MI. Monteſquieu has pointed out the ſentiments or 
| maxims from which men muſt be , es to act under 
0 ä theſe different governments. | 2 1 
| IN democracy, they uſt love equality ; they muſt re- 
= ſpect the rights of their fellow. citizens; they muſt unite 
l 6 by the common ties of affe ction to the ſtate. In forming 
4 perſonal pretenſions, they muſt be ſatisfied with that de- 
ll l gree of conſideration they can procure by their abilities 
1 fairly meaſured with thoſe of an opponent; they muſt 
| labour for the public without Hope of profit ; they muſt 
ny reject every attempt to create a perſonal dependence. 
is Candour, force; and elevation of mind, in ſhort, are the 
41 props of democracy; and virtue is the ann of con- 
1 | duct. required. to its enn N l 
th How beautiful a pre- eminence on «the Aids: 15 popular: 
8 government! and how ardently ſhould: mankind wiſſr 
| fl | for the form, if it rended to eftabliſh the principle, or 
i if | were, in every inſtance, ., a. ſure indication of its pre- 
1 : ane ee ad 
: : BYUT- 


Bor perhaps we muſt have poſſeſſed the principle; 
in order, with any hopes of advantage, to receive the 


form; and where the firſt is entirely extinguiſhed, the 


other may be fraught with evil, if any additional evil 
deſerves to be ſhunned where men are already unhappy... 


Ar Conſtantinople or Algiers, it is a miſerable” ſpec- 


tacle when men pretend to act on a foot of equality: they 


only mean to ſhake off the reſtraints of government, and 


to ſeize as much as they can of that ſpoil, which, in or- 


dinary times, is ingroſſed by the maſter they ſerve.. 


Ix is one advantage of democracy, that the principal: 
ground of diſtinction being perſonal qualities, men are 
claſſed according to their abilities, and to the merit 
of their actions. Though all have equal pretenſions to 
power, yet the ſtate is actually governed by a few. 
The majority of the people, even in their capacity of 
ſovereign, only pretend to employ their ſenſes; to feel, 
when preſſed by national inconveniencies, or threatened 
WM public dangers; and with the ardour which is apt- 
to ariſe in crouded afſemblies, to urge the purſuits in- 
which they. are engaged, or. to do the attacks with: 


which they are menaced. 
et; 


Tux moſt: perfect equality of: rights can never exclude* 
the aſcendant of ſuperior minds; nor the aſſemblies of 
A collective body govern without dhe direction of ſe- 
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lect an On this account, popular government 
may be confounded with ariſtocracy. But this alone 
does not conſtitute the character of ariſtocratical govern- 


ment. Here the members of the ſtate are divided, At 


leaſt, into two claſſes; of which one is deſtined to com- 
mand, the other to obey. No merits or defects can raiſe 
or ſink a perſon from one claſs to the other. The only 
eſſect of perſonal character is, to procure the individual 
a ſuitable degree of conſideration with his own order, not 


to vary his rank. In one ſituation he is taught to aſſume, 


in another to yield the pre-eminence. He occupies the 
ſtation of patron or client, and is either the ſovereign or 5 
the ſubject of his country. The whole citizens may unite 
in executing the plans of ſtate, but never in deliberating 


on its meaſures, or enacting its laws. What belongs to 


the whole people under democracy, is here confined to a 
part. Members of the ſuperior order, are among them- 
ſelves, poſſibly, claſſed according to their abilities, but 
retain a perpetual aſcendant over thoſe of inferior ſtation. 
They are at once the ſervants and the maſters of the. 
ſtate, and pay with their perſonal attendance and with 
their blood for the civil or military honours they enjoy. 


'To maintain for himſelf, walls to. admit in his fn 
citizen, a perfect equality of privilege and ſtation, is no 


longer the leading maxim of the member of ſuch a com- 


munity. The rights of men are modified by their condi- 
tion. One order claims more than it is willing to yield; 


Of 2 Wati Eee. . 


te other maſt be ready to yield v 
to itſelf: and it is with good reaſon that Mr. Monref- 
quieu gives to the principle of ſuch governments tl ie 


| 
2 of maderaſity, not of virtue. JJ RI HO FRE. i | 


* 14 

Tus lernen - 4 one claſs is a e arrogance . _ 

the ſubmiſſion of the other a limited deference. The firſt ä 

i muſt be careful, by concealing the invidious part of their = 


diſtinction, to palliate what is grievous: in the public a Ar-- 
rangement, and by their education, their cultivated man- 
ners, and improved talents, to appear qualified for the 
ſtations they occupy. The other muſt be taught to 
yield, from reſpect and perſonal attachment, what could 
not otherwiſe be extorted by force. When this modera- 
tion fails on either ſide, the conſtitution totters. A po- 
pulace enraged to mutiny, may claim the right of 
equality to which they are admitted in democratical 
ſtates; or a nobility bent on dominion, may chuſe among 
chemſelves, or find already pointed out to them, a ſove- 
reign, who, by advantages of fortune, popularity, or 
abilities, is ready to ſeize for his own. family, that en- 
vied power, which has already carried his order beyond | 

the limits of moderation, and infected particular men | 
with A boundlets ambition. ; 


Mona ARCHIES . Ae been found with hs 

recent marks of ariſtocracy.. There, however, the mo- 

. _ narch is only the firſt among the nobles; he muſt pe fa- 
ö tisfied with a limited power; his ſubjects are ranged into 
claſſes ; he finds on every quarter 2 r to privi- 5 5 
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lege, that circumſcribes | his authority; and he finds a 
force fufficient to conſine his adminiſtration within cer- 


tain bounds of equity, and determinate laws. ö 


Unprk ſuch governments, however, the love of equa- 
lity is prepoſterous, and moderation itſelf is unneceſſary. 


The object of every rank 18 precedency, and every order 


may diſplay its advantages to their full extent. The ſo. 


vereign himſelf owes. great part of His authority to the 


ſounding titles and the dazzling equipage which he'exhi- 
bits in public. The ſubordinate ranks lay claim to im- 


portance by a like exhibition, and for that purpoſe carry 


in every inſtant the enſigns of their birth, or the orna- 


ments of their fortune. What elſe could mark out to the 
individual the relation in Which he ſtands to his fellow- 
ſubjects, or diſtinguiſh' the numberleſs ranks that fill up 


the interval between the ftate of the ſovereign and that of 


the peaſant? Or what elſe could, in ſtates of a great ex- 


tent, preſerve. any appearance of. order, among members 


diſunited by ambition and intereſt, and deſtined to form 
a community, without the ſenſe of any" common con- 


— 


cern 7 
4 


MoxakchIESGOU are penalty l where the 1 1s 


enlarged i in population and in territory, beyond the num- 
bers and dimenſions that are conſiſtent with, republican 


A 


* 


government. Together with theſe circumſtances, great 


inequalities ariſe in the diſtribution of property; and the 
deſire of pre- eminence becomes the predominant paſſion. 


7 Every rank would exerciſe its prerogative, and the ſove- 


reign 


— 


b Wat... 
23 e 


— 


» 


% 
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| reign is pigs tempted to enlarge his 0m 3 if ſub-. 


jects, who deſpair of precedence, plead for equality, he 


18 willing to favour their claims, and to aid them in pro- 
curing what muſt weaken a force, with which he him- 


ſelf is, on many occaſions, obliged to contend. In the 
event of ſuch a policy, many invidious diſtinctions and 
grievances peculiar to monarchical government, may, in 

appearance, be removed; but the ſtate of equality to 
which the ſubjects approach, is that of ſlaves, equally 


dependent on the will of a maſter, not that of freemen 


in a condition to maintain their own. 


1 
4 Y 
% 


Z 1 + S 


Tas principle of We accordin; g to Montefquien, 
is honour. Men may poſſeſs good qualities, elevation of 


mind, and fortitude; but " ſenſe, of equality, that will 


bear no incroachment on the perſonal rights of the 
meaneſt citizen; the W ſpirit, that will not court a 
protection, nor accept as a favour, what is due as a 
right; the public affection, which iS. founded on the ne- 


glect of perſonal conſiderations, are neither conſiſlei nt With 


the preſervation of the conſtitution, nor agreeable to the 
habits acquired in any Ration. AN to its members. 


* 


| "Ty DL | 717 3 

* Eveny, condition is s poſſeſſed af peculiar dignity, and 
paints out a propriety of conduct, Which men of ſtation 
are obliged to maintain. In the commerce of ſuperiors 


and inferiors, it is the object of ambition, and of vani- 


Yo wren on the adyantages of rank; wh ile, to facili- 
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NS. to diſguiſe or g them. 


Trove the objects of conſideration | are rather the 
dignities of ſtation than perſonal qualities; though friend- 
ſhip cannot be formed by mere inclination, nor alliances, 
by the mere choice of the heart; vet r men ſo united, and 
even without changing their order, are e higt ly fuſcepti- 
ble of moral excellence, or liable to many di efent degrees 
of corruption. They may act a vigorous part as mem 
bers of the fate, an amiable one in the commerce of 
private ſociety; or they may yield up their dignity as citi- 
Zens, even while they raiſe their arrogance and preſump- 


tion as Private TTT 3 


, 3, 


I N monarchy, all orders of men derive their ho 
from the crown; but they continue to hold them as a 
right, and they exerciſe a ſubordinate power in the ſtate, 
founded on the permanent rank they enjoy, and on the 
attachment of thoſe whom they are appointed to lead and 
protect. Though they do not foree themſelves into na- 
tional councils s, and public affemblies, and though the 
name of ſenate is unknown; yet the ſentiments they 


adopt muſt have weight with the ſovereign; and every 
individual, in his h s ſeparate capacity, in, ſome meaſure, de- 
liberates. for his country. In whatever does not derogate 
from his rank, he has an arm ready to ſerve the com- 
munity; in Whatever en his ſenſe of Honour, he has 


averſions and diflikes, w uch amount t to a negative on the 


will of his * 3 ä 


. 


INTANGLED 


8 Pr er "os. Ne not br det by the 4 
of a common intereſt, the ſubjects of monarchy, like 


thoſe of republics, find themſelves occupied as the mem- 


bers of an active ſociety, and engaged to treat with their 
fellow creatures on a liberal footing. I thoſe princi iples 
of honour which fave the individual from Jervility in 
his own p perſon, or from becoming an engine of oppreſ⸗- 
ſion in the hands of another, ſhould fail; if they ſhould 


give way to the maxims of commerce, to the reſinements 


of a ſuppoſed philoſophy, or to the miſplaced ardours of 
a republican ſpirit ; if they are betrayed by the cowardice 


of ſubjects, or ſubdued by the ambition of. dc ; What 


muſt become of che nations of Eu pe 


Dreror iin 1s monarchy. corrupted, in which a court 9 
a prince in appearance remain, but in which every ſubor- 
dinate rank i is. deſtroyed ; in which the ſubject i is told, that 
he has no rights; that he cannot poſſeſs any property, nor 
fill any ſtation, independent, of the momentary Will of his 
prince. Theſe doctrines. are f ed on the ma 


34 


conqueſt; ; they muſt be inculcated with the whip and the 
ſword ; and are beſt received under the terror of chains 


and im riſonment.. Fear, therefore, is the principle 
which qualifies the ſubject to OCCUPY his ſtation : and 
the ſovereign, who; holds out. the enſigns of terror 0 
freely 40 others, has abundant reaſon to give this paſſion 
a princy place with himſelf. That tenure which he haz 
deviſed for che rights of others, 18 ſoon applied to his 
on; and from his eager deſire to ſecure, or to extend, 
e „ mw his 
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his power, he finds it become, like the fortunes of his 
OY a creature of mere imagination and Vol ca- 
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Wurlsr we thus, Sith lo ah accuracy, can aſſign 
the ideal limits that may diſtinguiſn conſtitutions of go- 
vernment, we find them, in reality, both in reſpect to the 
principle and the form, variouſly blended together. In 
what ſociety are not men claſſed by external diſtinctions, 
as well as perſonal qualities? In what ſtate are they nor 


actuated by à variety of principles; juſtice, honour, mo- 


deration, and fear? It is the-purpoſe of : ſcience; not to diſ- 
guiſe this confuſion in its object, but, in the multiplicity 
and combination of particulars, to find the principal points 
which deſerve. our attention, and which, being well un- 
derſtood, fave us from the embarraſſment which the va- 
rieties of fingular caſes might otherwiſe create. In the 
ſame: degree in which governments require men to act 
from principles of virtue, of honour, or of fear, they are 
more or leſs fully compriſed under the heads of republic, | 
monarchy, or deſpotiſin, and the general theory is more 

or leſs: NPE to their ee caſe. i} | 


— 


8 Forms of government, in fact, mutually approach or 


recede by many, and often inſenfible gradations.. Demo- 
cracy, by admitting certain inequalities of rank, ap- 
proaches to ariſtocracy. In popular, as well as ariſtocra- 
. tical governments, particular men, by their erſfonal au- 


wority, 2 ſometimes by the credit. of their family, 
. —— have. 


* 
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have ranihtairied; a ſpecies of monarchical power. / The 
monarch is limited in different degrees: : even the deſpo- 
tic prince is only that monarch "whoſe ſubjects claim the 


feweſt privileges, or who is himſelf beſt prepared to ſub- | 


due them by force. All theſe varieties are but ſteps in 
the hiſtory of mankind, and mark the fleeting. and tran- 


| fient ſituations through. which they have Fan witle 


een by: virtue, or depreſſed by vice. 


— 


prgeser e and deſpotiſm appear to be the 
oppoſite. extremes to which conſtitutions af government 


are ſometimes car ried. Under the firſt, a perfect virtue is 


required, under the ſecond, a total corruption is ſuppoſed: 
yet in point of mere form, there being nothing fixed in 
the ranks and diſtinctions of men, beyond the caſual | and 


| temporary poſſeſſion of power, ſocieties eaſily paſs from 


a condition in which every individual has an equal title 


to reign, into one in which they are equally deſtined to 
ferve. The ſame qualities in both, courage, popularity, 


addreſs, and military conduct, raiſe the ambitious to emi- 
nence. With theſe qualities, the citizen or the la ve 


| eaſily paſſes : from the ranks to the command of an army, | 


from an obſcure to an illuſtrious ſtation. In either, a 
ſingle perſon may rule with unlimited eyes ; and in borh, 
the populace” may break very 
1 reſtraint of law. 51 


Is we Hüppe that the. equality eſtabliſhed among the | 
ſubjects of a deſpotic ſtate, has inſpired its members witli 
confidence, mene and the love of juſtice ; the de- 

| | potic: 
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ſpotic prince, having ceaſed to be an object of My muſt 
fink among the croud. If, on the coritrary, the perſonal 
equality wh 
cratical ſtate, ſhould be valued merely as an equal pre- 
tenſion to the objects of avarice and ambition, the mo- 
narch may ſtart up anew, and be ſupported by thoſe 
who mean to ſhare in his profits. When the covetous 
and mercenary aſſemble in parties, it is of no con- 
ſequence under what leader they inliſt, whether Cæ- 
far or Pompey; the hopes of rapine or power are the 
wm” motives» from which they VEE attached to 


is enjoyed by the members of a demo- 


"Is wit diſorder of corrupted Loceties; the Fe has 
frequently changed from democracy to deſpotiſm, 
anc from the laſt too, in its turn, to the firſt. From amidſt 


the democracy of corrupt men, and from a ſcene of law- 


leſs confuſion, the tyrant aſcends a throne with arms 
reeking in blood. But his abuſes, or his weakneſſes, in 
the tation he has gained, in their turn, awaken and give 
way to the ſpirit of mutiny and revenge. The cries of 


murder and deſolation, which in the ordinary courſe of 


military government terrified the ſubject in his private 


retreat, are carried through the vaults, and made to 


pierce the grates and iron doors of the ſeraglio. Demo- 
cracy ſeems to revive in a ſcene of wild diſorder and tu- 


mult: but both the extremes are but the tr. nſient fits of 
: Paroryſm or languor i in a | diſtempered Rate, 


„ of” - 


8 N 
| | 1 | 


rant, will ſecure the 


** 


licence of mere tumult, 


dour and affection to his een ee; 


ity; there appears no Wee hope of redreſs. , Nei- 
ther the aſcendency of the multitude, nor that of the 


by 


iniſtration of Juſtice : neither the 
nor the calm of dejection and 
Itizen that he w rn for can- 
And if the 


ſpeculative would find that habitual ſtate of. war which 


they a 


the fate of nature, TR will find 


s pleaſed to honou: With he name of 


it in. the conteſt that ſub- 


ſiſts between the deſpotical prince and his ſubjects, not in 
the firſt approaches of a rude and ſimple tribe to the con- 


dition and the domeſtic arrangement of nations. 
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11 Of the Taformation 


NT ON D. 
PART SEC SH ft: 1; 


Of the Hiſtory of Rude Nations. 
sss sass A 2020220220260 2220290% 
of the I formations on this 2 2 wi ich are derived 
; from ee. | 
HE hiſtory of n. is confined within a limited - 
period, and from every quarter brings an intima- 0 
tion that human affairs have had a beginning. Nations, | 
diſtinguiſhed by the poſſeſſion of arts, and the felicity of 
their political eſtabliſhments, have been derived from a 
feeble original, and ftill preſerve in their ſtory the indi- 
cations of a flow and gradual progreſs, by which this SY 
diſtinction was gained. The antiquities of every people, 
however diverſified, and however diſguiſed, contain the 
lame information on this Point. yg 
Ix ſacred hiſtory, we find the parents of the ſpecies, 
as yet a ſingle pair, ſent forth to inherit the earth, and 
* : : 75 PL : £ 
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Their race, which was again reduced i 40. mort nad e 


ſtruggle with the dangers that await a weak and infant 
ſpecies ; and after many ages elapſed, che moſt reſpecta- 
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ble nations took their riſe from one or a few families chat 


had paſtured t their flocks i in the deſert, - e 
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Tur Grecians derive their own. origin from unfeitlet 
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tribes, whoſe frequent migrations are a proof of the 
rude and infant ſtate of their communities; and whoſe 


fable, ed 1h their ann id their i policy dered 10 #amo1 


"OY IE. L 


a 3 pry Fog A divided into many rude and : 


feeble cantons, when a band of robbers, as we. are 
taught to conſider chem, fo ad a ſecure ſettlement on 
the banks ="; the Tiber, and when A people,. yet compo- 
ſed 1 of one ſex, ſuſtained the 0 character of a nation. 
Rome, for many ages, ſaw, from her walls, on. every 
fide, the territory of her enemies, and found as little to 
check or to ſtifle the weakneſs of her infant power, as 
ſhe did afte wards to reſtrain the progreſs of her extended 
empire. Like a Tartar or a Scythian horde, which had 
pitched on a ſettlement, this naſcent community was 
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its ſhade, was once a feeble plant in the nurſery, and 
not to be ee, from the weeds hg which its * 
Ran! was reſtra ined. N33 
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Taz Gauls and the Germans : are come to our know: 

; ledge | with the marks of a ſimilar. condition ; and the in- 
habitants of Britain, at the time of the firſt Roman in- 

vaſions, reſembled, in many things, the preſent natives 

of North America: they were ignorant of agriculture ; 

they painted their bodies; ; and uſed for cloathing, the 


ſkins of beaſts. OE. 3 | 
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sven therefore appears to have been the commence- 
ment of hiſtory with all nations, and in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces are we to look for the original character of mankind. 
The inquiry refers to a diſtant period, and every con- 
cluſion ſhould build on the facts which are preſerved 
for our uſe. Our method, notwithſtanding, too frequent- 
| ly, is to reſt the whole on conjecture ; to impute every 
advantage of our nature to thoſe arts which we our- 
ſelves poſſeſs ; and to imagine, that a mere negation 
of all our virtues is a ſufficient deſcription of man in his 
original ſtate. We are ourſelves the ſuppoſed ſtandards 
of politeneſs and civilization; and where our own fea- 


tures do not appear, we apprehend, that there 18 nothing 
which deſerves to be known. But it is probable that 
here, as in many other caſes, we are ill qualified, from 
our ſuppoſed knowledge of cauſes, to prognoſticate effects, 
or to determine what muſt have been the properties and 


operations, even of our own nature, in the abſence "Df 
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thoſe circumſtances in bid we. have ſeen it engaged. „ 
Who would, from mere conjecture, ſuppoſe, that the e 2 
naked ſavage would be a coxcomb and a gameſter? —_- | 
he would be proud and vain, without the diſtinctions of 
title and fortune and that his principal care would be 5 
to adorn his perſon, and to find an amuſement ? Even 
if it could be ſuppoſed that he would thus ſhare in our 
vices, and, in the midſt of his foreſt, vie with the follies 
which are practiſed in the town ; yet no one would. be 

ſo bold as to affirm, that he would likewiſe, in any in- 
ſtance, excel us in talents and. virtues ; that he would 
have, a penetration, a force of imagination and elocution, 
an ardour of mind, an affection and courage, which the 
arts, the diſcipline, and the policy of few nations would 
be. able. to improve. _ Yet theſe particulars are a part in 3 
the deſcription which is delivered by thoſe who have had 
opportunities of ſeeing, mankind. in their rudeſt condi- : 
tion: and beyond the reach of ſuch teſtimony, we can 

| neither ſafely take, nor pretend t to „Five, information on 
the ſubject. e e 
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Ir conjectures and opinions e at a en kate 
not ſufficient authority in the hiſtory of mankind, the 
domeſtic antiquities of every nation muſt, for this very 
reaſon, be received with caution; They are, for moſt part, 
the mere conjectures or the fictions of ſubſequent ages; 
and even where at firſt they contained ſome reſemblance 
of truth, they ſtill vary with the imagination of thoſe 
by whom they are tranſmitted, and in every generation | 
receive a different form. They are made to bear the 
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or unpoliſhed ſurface, only give | the colours and features 
& the body from which the ey were laſt reflect M 


ones | 


np of the times eee. Which they have palled in de 


b form of tradition, not of the ages to which their pre- 


tended 
is not like the light reflected from a mirrour, which de- 


deſcriptions relate. The information they bring, 
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lineates the object from which it originally came; but, 
like rays that come broken and difperfed from an opaque 
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Wax traditiouary fables are rehearfed by ths vul- 


gar, they bear the marks of a national character; and 


though mixed with abſurdities, often raiſe the imagina- 


tion, and move the heart: when made the materials of 


poetry, and adorned by the ſkill and the eloquence of 
an ardent and ſuperior mind, they inſtruct the under- 


ſtanding, as well as engage the paſſions. It is only in 
the management of mere antiquaries, or ſtript of the 


ornaments which the laws of hiſtory forbid them to wear, 
that they become even unfit to amuſe the fancy, or to 


IVE any n whatever. 


Ir were r to quote the fable of iy liad or ho 
the legends of He s, Theſeus, or OEdip 


. in matter oi fact en to the hiſtory Bs ; 
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of the - age in whi ach a were compoſed, 0 or.t 0 | charae- | 
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0 tions * were ble ed and n whom they were bah 2 
rehearſed DG admired. PP 
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In this: manner 1 may be admired t to Woch 2 
the genius of nations, while hiſtory, has. nothing to offer 
that is intitled to credit. The Greek. fable accordingly 
conveying a character off its authors, throws light on 
ſome ages of which no other record remains. The ſupe- 

riority of this people 18 indeed in no circumſtance more 

: | evident than in the ſtrain of their fictions, and in the 
ſtory of thoſe fabulous heroes, poets, and ſages, whoſe 

tales, being invented or embelliſhed. by an imagination 
already filled with the ſubject for Which che hero was 
celebrated, ſerved to inflame that ardent enthufiaſm wich 

which ſo many different republics afterwards proceeded 

in the paul of every national object. 2 | 


Ir Was no 2 1 great advantage to thoſe nations, i 
that their ſyſtem of fable was original, and deing Al. 
ready received in popular traditions, ſerved to diffuſe 

| thoſe * improvements of reaſon, imagination, and fenti- 
ment, which were afterwards, by men of the fineft ta- 
lents, made on the fable itſelf, or conveyed in its mo. 
2 The paſſions of the poet pervaded the minds of the 118 
S SHE people, and the conceptions of men of genius being 
? communicated to the vulgar, became the incentives of a 


national ſpirit. „ OO Oe en 
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with foreign alluſions, are much more confined in their 
uſe: they ſpeak to. the learned alone; and though in 
tended to inform the underſtanding, and to mend the 
heart, may, by being confined to a few, have an oppo- 
ſite effect: they may foſter conceit on the ruins of com- 
mon ſenſe, and render what was, at leaſt innocently, ſung 
by the Athenian mariner at his oar, or rehearſed by the 
ſhepherd in attending his flock, an occaſion of vice, and 
the foundation of pedantry and ſcholaſtic | 


* ” 


Our very learning, "es, where its influence ex- 
tends, ſerves, in ſome meaſure, to depreſs our national 


ſpirit. Our literature being derived from nations of a dif- 
ferent race, who flouriſhed at a time when our anceſtors 
were in a ſtate of barbarity, and conſequently when 
they were deſpiſed by thoſe who had attained to the li- 
terary arts, has given riſe to a humbling opinion, that 
we ourſelves are the offspring of mean and contemptible 
nations, with whom the human imagination and ſenti- 
ment had no effect, till the genius was in a manner in- 
ſpired by examples, and directed by leſſons that were 
brou ght from abroad. The Romans, from whom our 
accounts are chietly derived, have admitted, in the rude- 
| neſs of their own anceſtors, a ſyſtem of virtues, which all 
ſimple nations perhaps equally poſſeſs ; 2 contempt of 
riches, love of their country, patience of hardſhip, danger, 
and fatigue. They have, notwithſtanding, vilified our 
anceſtors for havin, g perhaps wy” reſembled their own ; 
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at leaſt, in the defect of their arts, and in the neglect of 


conveniences which thoſe arts are e to . 


r 1s | from the Greek ad the Roman hiſtorians, bow. 


4 


ever, that we have not only the moſt authentic and in- 


ftructive, but even the moſt engaging, repreſentations of 


the tribes from whom ve deſcend. Thoſe ſublime and 
intelligent writers underſtoc 00 human nature, and could 


collect its features, and exhibit its characters in every ſitua- 
tion. They were ill ſucceeded in this taſk by the early 
| Hiſtorians of modern Europe; who, generally bred to the 


profeſſion of monks, and confined to the monaſtic life, 


applied themſelves to record what they were pleaſed to 
_  denominate facts, while they ſuffered the productions 


of genius to periſh, and were unable, either by the mat- 
ter they ſelected, or the ſtyle of their compolitions, to 
give any repreſentation of the active ſpirit of mankind 
in any condition. With them, a narration was ſup- 
poſed to conſtitute hiſtory, whilſt it did not convey any 


| knowledge of men ; and hiſtory itſelf was allowed to be 
complete, while, amidft the events and the ſucceſſion of 
princes that are recorded j in the order of time, we are left 
to look in vain for thoſe characteriſtics of the under- 


ſtanding and the heart, which alone, in every en 
tranſaction, render the ftory either engaging or uſeful. 


We en willingly quit the hiſtory att our early 


anceſtors, where Cæſar and Tacitus have dropped them; 


and perhaps, till we come within the reach of what is 
connected with ** affairs, and makes a part in the 
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made, when 
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ſyſtem on which we now proceed, have little reaſon to 
expect any ſubject to intereſt or inform the mind. We 


have no reaſon, however, from hence to conclude, that 
the matter itfelf was mort - barren, 'or the ſcene of hu- 


man affairs leſs intereſting, in modern Europe, than it 
has been on every ſtage where mankind were engaged 


to exhibit the movements of the heart, the rs of ge. 
OY: magnanimity, and eee 8174155 | 


— * 


Tr trial of what olg ages comaingd, is not even fairly 
aen of genius and diſtinguiſhed al 
with the accompliſhments of a learned and a poliſhed 
age, collect the materials they have found, and, with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, connect the ſtory of illiterate ages with 


tranſactions of à later date: it is difficult even for them, 


under the names which are applied in a new ſtate of 


ſociety, to convey. a juſt apprehenſion of what mankind 
were in 0 00 o different, and in times ſo remote 


from their own. 5 


\ 


In deriving from hiſtorians of this character the in- 
ſtruction which their writings are fit to beſtow, we are 
frequently to. forget. the general terms that are employ- 
ed, in order to collect the real manners of an age, from 
the minute circumſtances that are. occaſionally preſented. 


The titles of Royal and Noble were applicable to the fa- 
milies of Tarquin, Collatinus, and Cincinnatus ; but Lu- 
cretia was employed in domeſtic induſtry with her maids, 
and Cincinnatus followed the plough. The dignities, 


and even the offices, of civil ſociety, were known many 
8 OST 5 


L i 


28e ago, „ reſent appellations; but v 
nd in the hiſtory of ee mat * > king and his court 

being aſſembled to ſoleninize a 1 
had ſubſiſted e e to 
king himſelf aroſe to force this u 
company, a ſcuffle enſued between th gl Mm, n. the. king wa 


killed “. A chancellor and prime miniſter, whoſe ma 


ration and envy, had his apartment covered every day in 


winter with clean ſtraw and hay, and in ſummer with 
green ruſhes or boughs. Even the ſovereign himſelf, in - 


thoſe ages, was provided with forage for his bed +: 3 
- pictureſque” features and characteriſtical ſtrokes 


of monarch and ſubject, to that ſtate of rough familiarity 
in which our anceſtors lived, and under which they acted, 
with a view to objects, and on principles of conduct, 


which we ſeldom comprehend, when we are employed 4 


— 


| record their tranſactions, or to ſtudy their characders. 5 


| Tuve YDIDES, norwihfanding the e e of Hin coun- 
try againſt the name of Barberian, underſtood that it was 
in the cuſtoms of barbarous nations he was to andy the | 


more ancient manners of Greece. 
Tur Romans might have found an image of a own 
anceſtors, in the repreſentations they have given of ours: 


and if ever an Arab clan mall become a civilized nation. * 


* Hume's Hiſtory, ch. 8. Pe K 5 
F Ibid. p. 73 9 : 
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cence and men furniture were the ſubject of admi- | 


times, recal the ima gination from the ſuppoſed iſtin&ion : 
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ſtered by our traders of Ew it may be from the r 
tions of the preſent times, and the deſcriptions which are 
now given by travellers, that ſuch a people, in after 
ages, may beſt collect the accounts of their origin. It is 
in their preſent condition, that we are to behold, as in a 
mirrour, the features of our own progenitors ; and from 
thence we are to draw our concluſions wi 


* 
, 5 * 


wWuar ſhould' diſtinguiſh a German or a. Briton, in 
the habits of his mind or his body, in hi manners or 
apprehenſions, from an American, who, like him, with 
his bow and his dart, 1s left to traverſe the foreſt ; ; and in 


a like ſevere or variable climate, is obliged to ſubſiſt 


— 


* 


IF, in advanced years, we would form a juſt notion of 
vur progreſs from the cradle, we muſt have recourſe to- 
the nurſery, and from the example of thoſe who. are ſtill 
in the LA of life we mean to deſcribe, take our repre- 
f paſt manners, that cannot, in any other way, 
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on which is admini- 


reſpect to the 
influence of ſituations, in which we have reaſon to believe, 
that our fathers were placed. 
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| one to the other extremity of America; 1 „„ 
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to the river Ob + and from n 9 


the — — ſea, over that length of country, t the con- — 
fines of China, of India, and Perſia; ; from the Caſpian 4 


to the Red ſea, with little exception, and from thence over 
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appellations of barbarous or ſavage. — 
= che earth, containing o great a variety of 
fluence of che fun, Joined to a J 
ject i is | = 
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ſome general conception of our ſpecies in i 
and have learned to diſtinguiſh mere ignorance from dull 
neſs, and. the want of arts from the want of capacity. 
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= depending for their proviſion on paſture, know what it is 
_ to be poor and rich. They know the relations of patron 


6 0 = ö and client, of ſervant and maſter, and ſuffer themſelves 


1M to be claſſed according to their meaſures of wealth. This 
=_ diſtinction muſt create a material difference of character, 
a8 and may furniſh two ſeparate heads, under which to 
Yi conſider the hiſtory of mankind in their rudeſt late; that ; 
—_ of the ſavage, who is not yet acquainted | with propert5 rty 
= and that of the barbarian, to whom it is, although not 
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Will aſcertained by laws, a principal object of a and deſire. 

(i | 2119 2 $4421 * 5 r 5 n #332. 3.4 

1 Ir muſt appear very evident, chat property is a matter 
| of progreſs. It requires, among other particulars. which 


are the effects of time, ſome method. of defining poſſeſſion. 
The, very deſire of it proceeds from experience; and the 
by which it is gained, or improved, re aires 1 


* 


habit of acting with a view to diſtant objects, as may 


*F *% 


overcome the preſent. diſpoſition either to ſloth or enjoy- 
ment. This habit is flowly acquired, and is in reality a 


a 


principal diſtinction of nations in the advanced ſtate of 


N mechanic and commercial n iiach Is: 


9 3X 1 IN a tribe which ſubſiſts by hunting and filbing, the - 
146 | EE: arms, the utenſils, and the fur, which the individual car. 
ries, are to him the only ſubjects of property. The 
of to-morrow is yet wild in the foreſt, or hid. i in the lake; | 
Fg it cannot be appropriated before it is caught; ; and even 
then, being the purchaſe of numbers, who ſiſh or hunt in 
a body, it accrues to the com unity, und | is applied to 
immediate uſe, or becomes an acceſſion to the ſtores of 
e. ——— 722 — A 2 5 
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00 ; Wa HERE ſavage nations, as in moſt parts of 
mix with tlie practice of hunting ſome ſpecies of 
agriculture, they ſtill follow, with reſpect to the ſoil — 


che fruits of the earth, the analogy of their prin cipal ob- 
jet. As the men hunt, fo the women labour together; 
and, after they have the tolls 1 dhe Faun they 


W the fruits of 0 eſt in ffeld in 
hich they have planted, like . dre over which 
cuſtomed to hunt, is elite as a property by 
the nation, but is not parcelled in lots to its members. 
They g0 forth in parties to prepare the ground, to plant, 
and to reap... The haryeſt i is gathered 3 into the public. gra- 
ary. nd from chence, at ſtated times, is divided into 


17 


ſhares for the maintenance of ſeparate families . Even 


8 


the returns of the market, when they trade with e en. 


3 33 


are brou ght home to the ſtock of the nation f. als, 


1. ihe fur and the bow pertain to the indi vidual, | the 
cabbin | and. 25 utenſils are appropriated to the far 


3 a #% {fs 


and as. the domeſtic. cares are committed to the women, ſo 


the property of the houſehold ſeems likewiſe to be veſted 


# ai 


in them. The children are conſidered as pertaining | to the 


wothe W little re Lb to deſcent on the father's 6 ie, 
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4 . thi nn rude nations; in moſt ooluts of importance, FR 
fi as it relates to the original North Americans, is not founded ſo much on the 
teſtimony of this or of the other writers cited, as it is on te concurring repreſenta- 
tions of living witnelles, who iu the [courſe of trade, of war; and oof: treaties, bave 


had ample occaſion to obſerve the manners of that people, Ie is neceſſary, however, 


for the ſake of thoſe who may not have converſed with the ling witneſſes to refer 
to 1 authorities. CV e eee , Ae i 
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126 Of Je Nations fri- 


| The males, before they are married; remain in che cab- 

bin in which they are born; but after they have formed 

a new connection with the other ſex, they change their 

habitation, and become an acceſſion to the family in which ; 
WW they have found their wives. The hunter and the warr 
= are numbered by the matron as a part of her creaſures 
they are reſerved for perils and trying occaſions; and: in 
the receſs of public councils, m the intervals of hunting 
or war, are maintained by the cares of the woman, and 
loiter about in mere amuſement or foth *., 


WII one ſex continue to value themſelves chiefly 
on their courage, their talent for policy, and their war- ö 
like atchievements, this ſpecies of property which is be- 
ſtowed on the other, is in reality a mark of ſubjection; IF 
not, as ſome writers alledge, of their having acquired an 

aſcendant . It is the care and trouble o of a ſubject with 
which the warrior does not chuſe to be embarraſſed. It is 
a ſervitude, and a continual toil, where No honours are 


3.27 


won; and they whoſe province ith is, are in fact the ſlaves 
and 1 helots of their country. If in this deſtination of 
ö me ſexes, while che men continue to indulge themſelves 
in the contempt of ſordid and mercenary arts, the cruel 
eltablihment 


this tender, though unequal alliance, the affections of the 
heart prevent the ſeverities practiſed on Haves ; we have 
in the cuſtom itſelf, as E in many other inſtances, 
reaſon to prefer the firſt a now aature, 0 een of 
her after refinements, | eee ls Hef 
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on che boring we | have now] 


that they admit of no AiRinAions of 1 
and that they have in fact no degree of ſubordi dif 
ferent from the diſtribution of function, which . 


the differences of age, talents, and diſpoſitions. Perſonal 
qualities give an aſcendant in the midſt of occaſions which 


require their exertion; but in times of relaxation, leave no 
veſtige of power or prerogative. A warrior who has led 


the youth of his nation to the ſlaughter of their enemies, | 


or who has been foremoſt in the chace, returns upon a 
level with the reſt of his tribe; and when the only buſi- 
neſs is to fleep, or to feed, can enjoy no pre-eminence 3 5 
for he fleeps 3 and he feeds no better than they. 


3 at Wk. 
$"<». * 


WURE no profit attends dominion, one party is as 
much averſe to the trouble of perpetual command, as 


the other is to the mortification of perpetual fubmiſſion: 
6 I love e ach Tlove great actions,“ fays Monteſquieu 
in the character of Sylla; „but have no reliſh for the 
4 languid detail of pacific government, or the pageantry 
« of high ſtation.“ He' has touched perhaps what is a 
prevailing ſentiment i in the fimpleſt ſtare of ſociety, when 
the weaknefs of motives ſuggeſted by intereſt, and the- 
ignorance of any elevation not nded on merit, applies 
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Taz characber uf che ai 0 ver, in this 


is not founded on ignorante alone. Men are tel 
of their equality, and are tenacious: of its rights. Even | 
when they follow a leader to the field, they cannot brook 


and: they liſten to no 


the pretenſions to a formal co! 


orders; and they come under no military engagements, 


but thoſe of mutual * aud nn. ardour in ne 
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| Tas . we may believe, is s unequally ap- 
plicable to different nations, who have made unequal 


adyances in the eſtabliſhment of property... Among the 
Caribbees, and the other natives of the warmer climates 
in America, the dignity of chieftain 1s hereditary, or 
elective, and continued for life; the unequal. diſtribu- 


tion of property creates à viſible ſubordination f. But 
among the Iroquois, and other nations of the temperate 
zone, the titles of mag! rate and Jubjeft, of noble and 


1 


mean, are as little known as thoſe of rich and. Poor. 


The old men, without being inveſted with any coercive 
power, employ their natural authority. in adviling or in 
agg, the reſolutions of their. tribe; the hinter 
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| Hoke and 67 12k 5585 e is diliaguiched arg by. | 


the, attention with which his. counſel, is heard; the War- 
rior by the confidence; with which the youth of his na- 
tion follow him to the field : and if their \COgFTH, muſt 


e Charlevoix. 5 2 » 2 
4 Wafer's account of the Iſthmus of Darien. | | 1 
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be enn to PO ON a on of r eien govern | : 
: ment, it is one to which. no language of ours can be ap- 
plied. Power is no more than the natural aſcendeney 
of the mind; the diſcharge of office no more than a 
| natural exerciſe of the perſonal character; and white che 
community acts with an appearance of order, "there 
is no ſenſe of diſparity 5 in the He of ably” of its mem- i . 
| 83 cheſe 3 Ka gh inen, Piotkednge, bee 
age alone gives a place in the council ; where youth, 
ardour, and valour in the field, give a title to the” las 
tion of leader; where the whole' community is.aNembled 
on any alarming occaſion, we may venture to ſay, chat 
we. have found the origin of the ſenate, the: executive 
power, and the aſſembly of the people; i titutions for 
which ancient legiſlators have been ſo much renowned. f 
The ſenate among the Greeks, - as well as the Latins, : „ 
appears, from the etymology of its name, to have been ö 4 
originally compoſed of elderly men. The military leader | | | 
at Rome, in a manner not unlike to that of the Ame - bi 
rican warrior, proclaimed his :levies, , and the citizen 4 | | 
prepared for the field, in conſequence of à voluntary  _. I 
engagement. The ſuggeſtions' of nature, which directed * 


wehe policy of nations in the wilds of America, were 

: followed before on the banks of the Eurotas and the 
Tyber; and Lycurgus and Romulus found the me el 

of their inftitutions where the members of every rude 
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+28 : 890000 find hs earlieſt mode of uniting eit talk 
| combining their” forces. „ 
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| _ Ads the North-American nations, 


| is independent; but he is engaged by his- affections and 
his habits in the cares of a family. 5 like {6 many 
1 155 ſeparat e tribes, are ſubject to no inf] ection or eee 
| mment from abroad; whatever dels at Re: even ble 
ed and murder, are only ſuppoſed to concern them- 
fely They are, in the mean time, the parts : of a 
FO canton; the women aſſemble to plant thei ir maize; the- > 


individual, 
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i old men go to council; the huntſman and the warrior Mts 
5 joins the youths of his. villag ge in the field. Many: fuch „ 


1 * 
- 


cantons aſſemble to conſtitute a national council, or o 3 

us made 
1 their firſt ſettlements in America, fix fuch' nations had 
„ formed a league, had their amphyctiones or nec 
| and, by the. firmneſs of their union, and the ee 
their councils, had obtained an 2 aſcendant from 
mouth of the St. Laurence to that of the Mitippi's 
Fer appeared to mderſtand the objects of the confed 
racy, as well as thoſe of the ſeparate nation eye Au. 
died a balance of power; the ſtateſman of one" Tountrz 
15 watched the deſigns and proceedings of al not 77 70 


wo” is 


execute a national enterpr riſe. When the Euro 
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occafionally threw | the weight of his tribe into: 


n 


feerent ſcale, They had their alliances and their 1 — - 
Which, like the nations of. 7 0 they. maintained, or 


remained at „ 


they broke, upon reaſons 0 


1 4 f „„ Leßtau, Charlevoix, Colden, Se. | 5 TE Bi 1 
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peace from a ſenſe. of neceſſity or exp cn, and went 


or 5; is a beter ſect 


nation, the canton, or the family, endeavour by #8 
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the 22 ſoment 7 Pr 
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to War upon any emergence of f provocation « or jealouſy; £ 


Tabs, without any ended for of government, or at 


bs © 


pond of u nion, but hat reſembled 
of inſtinct, than the invention of reaſon, they 


— \ * 


? 


— 


themſelves with the concert, and the force, of nations. 
Foreigners, without being able to diſcover who is the 
magiſtrate, or in What manner the ſenate is compoſed, 
always find a council with whom they may treat, or a 
band of warriors with whom they may fight. Without 


police or compulſory. laws, their domeſtic ſociety i is con- 
order, and the abſence of vicious Aicpoſitt 


rity chan any eſtabliſhment for the 


Loy 
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- D180RDER8, however, ſometimes occur, ef] ec cially in 


F 
* 


times of .debauch, when the immoderate uſe of intoxi- 
cating. liquors, to which they are extremely addicted. 
{ſuſpends the 0 ordinary caution of their deme | ur, and 
in g their violent paſſions, engages them in quar- 


sand bloodſhed. When a perſon i N his mur- 


['the frie ads 83 
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trymen 105 the deceaſed ; 
nation at home, if oF - 
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ſents, to atone for the offence of any of their 
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and by: pacifping! this; parties ag tere, wür 60 
prevent what alarms the community more than the firſt. 
| 5 diſorder, the ſubſequent effects of revenge and animo- 
tity “. The ſhedding of blood, however, if the guilty 
5 | perſon remain where he has committed the crime, ſel- 
dom eſcapes unpuniſhed : the friend of the deceaſed 
knows how to diſguiſe, though not to ſuppreſs, his re-- 
fentment ; and even after many years have elapſed, is. 


ſure to- repay-the 1 injury that was done. to his Kindred or 
his houſe. 


Wy” : , by " _ 4 / 
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Ta ESE confilinations. render Mela cautious an cir- 
cumſpect, put them on their guard againſt their paſſions, 
and give to their ordinary deportment am air of phlegm N 
and compoſure Tojtrics to what is poſſeſſed among po- 
liſhed nations. They are, in the mean time, affectionate 
in their carriage, and in their converſations pay a mu- 
©. tual attention and regard, ſays Charlevoix, more tender 
and more engaging, than what we: wan in "the ceremo- — 
nial of. 142 e. | abs 


- 


®-- 


Tar. writer” 10 obſerved, that the! nations camong - 
whom he travelled in North America, never mentioned 
acts of generoſity or kindneſs under the nation. of duty. 
They acted from affection as they acted from appetite, 
without regard to its conſequences. When they had done 
2 N e nad - fn a 3 5 buſineſs was 
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finiſhed, and it paſſed fro : 
ceived a favour; it mi ight, or it might ads prove. the: oc- 


2 33 
When ns re- 


caſion of frien : af it did not, the parties appeared to 


have no e of gratitude, as a. duty by which 
the one was bound to make a return, or the other incieled | 


to reproach- the perſon who had failed in his part. The 


; any with which they give or receive preſents, is the ſame 
hich Tacitus obſerved among the ancient Germans: 


4 rg delight in them, but do not conſider them as mat- 


vt 4 


ter of obligation . Such gifts are of little conſequence, - 
dogs of WIE employed as the ſeal of a Nr m Ty 


Ir was their favourite i maxim, That no man is anch 


indebted to another; that he is not, therefore, obliged 
to bear with any impoſition, or unequal treatment T. 
Thus, in a principle apparently ſullen and inhoſpitable, 
they have diſcovered the foundation of juſtice, and ob- 


ſerve its rules, With a Readineſs and candour which no 


cultivation has been. found to improve. The Sed 
which: they give in What relates to the ſuppoſed duties of 
Kindneſs and friendſhip, -ſerves -only-to engage the heart - 
more entirely, where it is once poſſeſſed with affee- - 
tion. We love to chuſe our object without any reſtraint, 


and we conſider 
of friendſhip are exacted by rule. We therefore, by our 


dnefs itſelf as a taſk, when the duties 


demand for neben, rather nen than e the 
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ſyſtem of menlkx xu wh « our: exaRtions df: gra di 
and our frequent propofals to inforce its obſervance, we 
only ſhew, that we have miſiaben its nature; We only give 
ſymptoms of that growing ſenſibility to intereſt, from 
which we meaſure the er of friendſhip and ge- 
neroſity itſelf; and by which we would attac the 
ſpirit of traffic into the commerce of affection. In conſe- 
quence of this proceeding, we are often obliged to decline 
a favour with the ſame ſpirit that we throw off a ſervile 
engagement, or reject a bribe. To the unrefinin g ſavage 
. every favour is welcome, and every: preſent received with- 
out reſerve « or reflection. | 
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THE love of equality; and the Sing of 1 were 
Eriginalty the fame: and although, by the conſtitution 
of different ſocieties, unequal privileges are beſtowed on 
their members; and although juſtice itſelf requires a pro- 
per regard to be paid to ſuch privileges; yet he who has 

forgotten that men were originally equal, eaſily degene- 
rates into a ſlave; or in the capacity of a maſter, is not 
to be truſted with the rights of his fellow- creatures. This 
happy principle gives to the mind its ſenſe of indepen- 
dence, renders it indifferent to the favours which are in the 
power of other men, checks it in the commiſſion of - 
injuries, and leaves the heart open to the affections. of ge- 
neroſity and kindnefs. It gives to the untutored American 
that ſentiment of candour, and of regard to the welfare 
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of others, which, in ſome degree, ſoftens the Atfogant 
pride of his carriage, and in times of confidence and 
0 Peace, 
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. Amonc this 8 the foundations of honour 3 are emi · 
nent abilities and "great. fortitude ; not the diſinctions 
of equipage and fortune: The talents in eſteem are fuc 
as their ſituation leads them to employ, the exact == 
ledge of 4 | eotntty,” and ſtratagem in War. On theſe - 
qualifications, a caprain among the Caribbees underwent : 
an examination. | When a new leader was to be choſen, ; 


a:ſcout was ſent forth to traverſe the foreſts which led to 
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the enemy's country, and, upon his return, the candi- 
date Was deſtred t0 0 find the track i in Which he had travel 
led. i: © br k, or , a fountain, was named to him on e 

frontier; and he Was deſired to find the neareſt path to a 

particular ſtation, and to plant a ſtake in the place *. 
N can, accordingly, trace a wild beaſt, or the human 

foot, over many Tides of a pathleſs fo 
their way acroſs a woody and un inhabited - continent, by 
means of refined obſeryati6ns;' which eſca 
who has been accuſtomed to It: Ain. 5 — leer 
in lender canoes, acroſs ſtormy * with A dexterity - 
equal to that of the moſt experienced pilot +: They carry 
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| — with a nervous aud ag | 
conduct themſelves in 4. management of, 5 their treaties 
with a perfect diſcernment of their national intereſts. 
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| Tu vs being able maſters in che detail of their own. daf. 
fait, and well qualified to acquit themſelves on particu- 

lar. occaſions, they ſtudy. no ſcience, and go in purſuit of 

no general principles. They even ſeem incapable of at. 

tending to any diſtant, conſequences, beyond thoſe tex 

have experienced in hunting. or war. They intruſt the 

_ proviſion of. every ſeaſon to itſelf; confume-the* fruits of 

the earth in ſummer; and, in winter, are driven in queſt 

of their. prey, through woods, and over deſerts covered 

1 With ſnow. They do not form 3 in one hour thoſe maxims 
which may prevent the errors of the next; and men fail 

in thoſe apprehenſions, which, in the intervals of | 

produce ingenuous ſhame, compaſſion, remorſe, or a com- | 

mand of appetite. | They . are feldom made to repent of any 

violence; nor is a perſon, indeed, thought accountable 

. his ſober mood, for what he did in the heat hy Aa pallion, 
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Taz: IR, ſuperſtitions are re and mean: And did 

N this happen among rude nati ons alone, we. | could not 
ſufficiently admire the effects of politeneſs; but it is a 

ſubject on which few nations are in titled to nr their 

neighbours. | When we have conſidered. the ſuperſtitions 

of one people, we find little variety in thoſe of another. 

- They are but a repetition of ſimilar weakneſſes and.abſur- 

vi es derived from a common ſource, a perplexed ap- 
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be torment, . frequently gave che fign of adoption, by 
which the priſoner became the child or the brother of 


| his enemy, and came to ſhare in all the privileges of 2 


citizen. In. their treatment of. thoſe who Tuffered, they 
did not: appear to be guided by Þ inciples ” 


to be guided of hatred or 
revenge: they obſerved the point of Honour" in applying 


as well as in bearing cheir' fbrnients; and, by 4 range 
kind of affection and tenderneſs, were directed to "be 1 moſt 


cruel where they intended the higheſt reſpect: the 
coward was put to immediate death by the .h 0 of 
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in ok ſimpleſt Nate, attend to the objects o H Appetite 
no further than appetite requires; and their FO of. . 
fortune extend no further than the meal which fie 


their hunger: . they apprehend no ſuperiority of ra 7 
in the poſſeſſion of wealth, ſuch as might infpire - any EE 


| habitual principle of covetouſnels, | vanity, - or ambition : : 
they can apply to no taſſæ -engages: no in 4 
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paſſion, 2a and take pleaſure in no occupation that ©" . 
Sy: no dangers. to be braved, no honours to be 
Ir Was not among the ancient Romans alone 5 thar He 

commercial. arts, or a ſordid mind, y were held in con- 
tempt. A like ſpirit, prevails in every rude and inde- | 
pendent ſociety. «Iam a warrior, and not a mere chant, 1 

faid an. American to the goyernor o of 1 Canada, who. "ik 


poſed to give him goods in exchan ge for ſome priſoners „„ 
he had taken; 3 * your cloaths and' utenſils. do not | 7 {4 
6 me; but my priſoners A re now in vour we er, 


Was * * 


« you may. ſeize. them : if you. do, L muſt. go 1 £2 3b 
4 Wes more priſoners, or periſh in the attempt; and 
« if that chance ſhould befal me, I ſhall die like a man; 7 is 
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„the- cauſe of my death 29 1 With theſe _ apprehenfions, 
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4 Are Attentive to th ir perſons, and er Wann 
time, as well as endure great pain, in the methods they. 
take o adorn their bodies, to give the permanent ſtains 
with which they are coloured, or preſerve. the paint, 
which they are perpetually repairing, in order to "appear 
with advantage. e 7 : 


uxtx averſion to vyery fore of .employ ment which 
chey hold to be mean, makes them paſs great part of 

their time in idleneſs or ſleep; and a man who, in Tur. 
ſuit of a wild beaſt, or to ſurpriſe his enemy, will traverſe | 
a hundred leagues on ſnow, will not, to procure his food, 
ſubmit to any ſpecies of ordinary labour. Strange,” 
ſays Tacitus, © that the ſame perſon ſhould be ſo much 
ee averſe to > repoſe,” and o much addicted to ſloth. T“ 
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| "Ga Ms of hazard are not the invention of polied 
a ges; men of curioſity have looked for their origin, in 
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vain, among the monuments of an obſcure antiquity ; and 
it is probable that they belonged to times too remote | 
and too rude even for the conjectures of antiquarians to 
reach. The” very. favage brings his fars, "his utenflls, | 
EE .. beads, to the 'hazard-table : : he finds here the 
paſſiors an d agitations pun applications of a tedi- 4 
ous induſtry: could Hot excite: and while the throw is de- 
pending, he tears his hair, 11 dei his breaſt, with a 
rage which the more accompliſhed gameſter has fore- N 


times learned to repreſs: : he often quits the 1 
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2 * Mira diverſitas naturæ, ut idem homines lic ament igertiam & dent quicten,. 
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. and ſtripped of all his x | | | 
flakes his freedom wt have one chance more to re 
; i all theſe OR vices, or c or reſpe&table 9 | 
|  Jities, belonging to the human ſpecies in its rudeſt N 
the love of ſociety, friendſhip, and j ublic affection, 
tration, el quence, and courage, appear | : 
its original properties, n t the fubſequent effect: of device 1 
or invention. If mankind are qualified to improve their 4 
manners, the materials to be improved were furniſf 4 
nature; and the effect of this f 
inſpire the ſentiments of tende 
beſtow the rincipal conſtituents of 2 A reſpectabl rac 
| but to obviate the caſual abuſes of paſſion and to 
vent a mind, which feels the. t diſp fitions in their | 
greateſt force, from being at t | k ö 
have no faction to apprehend from the oppoſite | 
of the poor and the rich ; his ſenate, his aſſembly of the 


people, is conſtituted”; his difcipline is in fome me 
adopted; and the place of his helots is ſupplied 
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taſk allotted to e of the ſexes. With all theſe ate: anrages, 
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| he would fill Mae ed a very important lelſon for PR . 
ciety to teach, that by which a few learn to command, and 
the many are taught to obey: he would have all his precau- 
tions to take againſt the future intruſion of mercenary. arts, 
the admiration of luxury, and the. paſſion for intereſt : - he 
would ſtill perhaps have a more difficult taſk than any of 
the former, in teaching his citizens the command of ap- 
4 etite, and an indifference to pleaſure, as well as. a con- 
tempt of pain; in teaching them to maintain, in the field, 
the formality of uniform precautions, and as much to 
avoid being themſelves karriere . hey” e e to. 
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5 Fon want of thefe advantages, rude: nations in gene- 
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ral, though they are patient of Hardſhip | and fatigue, 
though they are addifted ro war, and N are qualified" by 
their firatagem and valour to throw terror into the ar- 
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mies of a more regular enemy; yet, in che courſe of a 


continued ſtruggle, always yield to the ſuperior arts, and 
the Na- 65 of more civilized. nations. Hence the 
Romans were able to over-run the provinces, of; Gaul, 


Germany, and Britain; and hence the Europeans have 
bo growin 5 eee oyer che Rabel * Africa. and 
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On 2 5 8 of A: ſuperiority Which certain nations 
poſſeſs, they think that they have a claim to dominion ; 
and even Cæſar appears to have forgotten what were the 


paſſions, as well as the rights a mankind, when he 
ekt complained, 
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complafned, that the Britons, after. having ſent him a 
fſubmiſſive meſſage to Gaul, perhaps to prevent his inva- 3 3 
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| | ſion, ſtill pretended to fight for their liberties, and to Pk 
oppoſe his deſcent on their iſland -. „ r 
Thxx is not, perhaps, in the Whole deſcription =; 
mankind, a circumſtance more remarkable than that 5 
mutual contempt and averſion. Which nations, under a4 
different ſtate of commercial arts, beſtow on each other. „ 
Addicted to their own purſuits, and conſidering their 
own condition as the ſtandard of huma all 
nations pretend o the preferen« 55 
give ſufficient pi oof” of rege Even the Lav: x 
. the citizen, can be ma | 4 
of Hfe in which he is trait J 
mind which will 8008 b = | 
ons no ſuperior: 9 
nations, and to better his fortune, the fir mom en 2 
5 liberty brings him back to the woods a We he N | | 
and he pines in the ſtreets of the populous city; | 8 
ders diffatisfied over the o | 
5 - ls the-frontier and the foreſt; wh re, with 1 | | 
prepared to undergo the hard! | | 
the ſituation, he enjoys a delicious ee 0 | 
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| Wurn the parent begins to deſire i des "kin 
for his children than is found under the promiſcuous 
management of many copartners, wien he Bas applied 
his labour and his {kill apart, he aims at an excluſive. 
poſſeſſion, and ſeeks the Fee of A ſoil, as wel as 
6. uſe of its fruits. V to Pow” ain 
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Wurx the individual no o longer nds among his: 


ciates the ſame inclination to commit every ſub lect wt 
public uſe, he is ſeized with concern for e or- 
tune; and is alarmed by the cares y perſon 
entertains for himſelf. He is urged as neh by emula- 


tion and jealouſy, as by the fenſe of neceſſity. He ſuffers 
conſiderations of intereſt to reſt on his mind, and when 


every preſent appetite is ſufficiently gratified, he can act 
with a view to futurity, or rather finds an object of vanity 
in having amaſſed What is become a ſabje& of competition 


and a matter of univerſal eſteem,” Upon this motive, where 


© 4 ; 


violence is reſtrained, he c an apply His hand to lucrative 


arts, confine himſelf to 54 tedious taſk, and wait with 


. for the diſtant returns of his labour. 


Tus asking acquire induſtry by. many and by flow 
degrees. They are taught to regard their intereſt; they 
are taught to abſtain from unlawful profits; they are 
ſecured in the poſſeſſion of what they fairly obtain; 
and by theſe methods the habits of the labourer, the 
mechanic, and the trader, are gradually formed. A hoard, 
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Cat collected from the fimple productions Gf nature, or a herd 0 
of cattle, are, in every rude nation, the firſt ſpecies of 
wealth. The cireumftances of the ſoil, and the climate, 


determine whether the inhabitant ſhall apply himſelf 
chiefly to agrieulture or paſture; whether he ſhall. fix his 


reſidence, or be Ong, continually about with all his bol. 
ſeſlons. Eh $9644; 
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Is the weſt of Europe ; in America, from: ſouth to 
north, with a few exceptions ;. in the torrid zone, and 
every where within the warmer climates ; ;. mankind have 
generally applied. themſelves. to. ſome ſpecies of agricul- 
ture, and have been diſpoſed to ſettlement. In the north 
and middle region of Aſia, they depended entirely on their 
herds, and were perpetually ſhifting their ground i in ſearch 
of new. paſture. . The arts which pertain to ſettlement 
have been practiſed, and variouſly cultivated, by the inha- 
bitants of Europe. Thoſe. which are conſiſtent with per- 
petual migration, have, from. the earlieſt accounts. of hif- 
tory, remained nearly. the fame with the Scythian or 
Tartar. The tent pirched on a moveable carriage, the 
horſe. applied to every purpoſe of labour, and of war, of 
the dairy, and the butcher's ſtall, from. the earlieſt to the 
: lateſt accounts, have made up the riches and e of 


this wanderi ing people. fy 


— 


. 


Bor in whatever way 1 nations ; ſubſiſt, there are 
certain points in which, under the firſt impreſſions of 
property, they nearly agree. Homer either lived with a 


people in this ſtage of their progreſs, or found himſelf en- 


Saged to exhibit their character. Tacitus has made them 
| the 


0 * 
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the ſubject of a particular treatiſe ;- and if this be an 
aſpect under which mankind: deſerve to be viewed, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that we have ſingular advantages in collect 

ing their features. The portrait has already been drawn | 
by the ableſt hands, and gives, at one view, in the writ- 

ings of theſe celebrated authors, whatever has been ſcat⸗ 
tered i in the relations of hiſtorians, or whatever we have 
opportunities to obſerve in the actual manners of men, 


who Rill remain in a fimilar ſtate. | 


Is paſſing from. the condition we "have deſcribed, to 
5 this we have at preſent in view, mankind ſtill retain 
| many Parts of. their earlieſt character. They are fill 
| averſe- to labour, addicted to: war, admirers of fortitude, 
and; in. the. language of Tacitus, more laviſh of their 
Hood than of their. ſweat *. They are fond of fantaſtie 
ornaments in their dreſs, and endeavour to fill up the liſt- 
| leſs intervals of a life addicted to violence, with hazardous 
ſports, and with games of chance. Every ſervile occu- 
pation they commit to women or flaves. But we may 
apprehend, chat the individual havin g now found a Te-- 
parate intereſt, the bands of ſociety muſt become leſs 
firm, and domeſtic diſorders more fr equent. The mem 
bers of any community, being diſtinguiſhed among them- 
ſelves by unequal ſhares in the diſtribution of property, 
= ground of a permanent. and palpable” Tubordinagion. 
is laid. | LT 


| Tarsz particulars-accordingly take place among man- 
kind, in paſſing from * ſavage to what may be called 


J 
® Pigrum quin immo et iners videtur, ſudore acquirere quod poſlis. ſangvine, 
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the barbarous tate. Members of the ame community 
enter into quarrels. of competition or revenge. They ps 


the victor, they become hunters of men, and bring every 


out reſtraint, or remorſe, on their neighbours. Cattle, 
ſays Achilles, may be ſeized in every fei; and de 
coaſts of the Ægean ſea were accordingly pillaged by the | 


heroes choſe to poſſeſs themſelves of the braſs and iron, 
the cattle, the ſlaves, and the women, which were found 2 


antiquities of Greece apa Italy, and the fables of Mxery 


r the Part Il. 


Of: Rude N at in 


unite in following leaders, Who are diſtinguithed, by 
their fortune and by the luſtre of their birth. They | 
join the deſire of {ſpoil with the love of glory; and from 
an opinion that what is acquired by force, juſtly pertains. to 


conteſt to the deciſion of the ſword. ea. ROD 


Evary nation is a band of robbers, who prey with- 


* 


heroes of Homer, for no other reaſon, than becauſe thoſe 


. among the Nations around them. 
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A Tartar mounted on | his horſe, is an animal of prey, 
who only 1 inquires where cattle are to be found, and how 
far he muſt go to poſſeſs them. The monk, who had 
fallen under the diſpleaſure of Mangu chan, made his 
peace, by promiſing, that the Pope, and the Chriſtian 
Ft, ſhould ATE 1 a ſurrender of all their herds MASS. 


A fmilar ſpirit reigned, without exception, in all the 
barbarous nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. The 
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t, contain examples of its force. It was this 
ſpirit that brought our anceſtors firſt into the provinces 
of the Roman empire; and that afterward, more per- 
haps than their reverence for the croſs, led them to the 
Eaſt, to ſhare with the Tartars i in No ſpoils of the Saracen Z 
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FRO N the deſcriptions contained in the laſt ſection, 
we may incline to believe, that mankind, in their ſim- 
-pleſt ſtate, are on the eve. of erecting republics. Their | 
love of equality, their habit of aſſembling i in public conn 
cils, and their zeal for the tribe to which they belong, 
are qualifications that fit them to act under that ſpecies of 
government; and they ſeem to have but a few ſteps to 
make; in order to- reach its eſtabliſhment. They have 
only to define the numbers of which their councils ſhall 
conſiſt, and to ſettle. the forms of their meeting: They 
have only to beſtow a permanent authority for repreſſing 
diſorders, and to enact a few rules in favour of that juſ— 
tice they have already eee, and fun inclina- 
tion v1 ſtrictiy obſerve... Mop Soon nl gag; a0 
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Bur 55 eps are oY 18 bo eing ſo ph | ade, as 
they: appear on a flight-or a tranſient view. The reſolu-.- 
tion of chuſing, from among their equals, the magiſtrate he 
to whom they give from thenceforward a right to con- 
troul their o.] n actions, is far from the thoughts of 
and no perſuaſion,” perhaps," _ "make 

them 
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them adopt this meaſure, or give them any ſenſe of its 
e. | 


Even after nations have .choſen a military leader, they 
do not intruſt him with any ſpecies of civil authority. The 


captain, among the Caribbees, did not pretend to decide j in 
domeſtic diſputes ; 


the terms juriſdiclion and government 
were unknown 4 in their tongue *, F 


F 3 


Brrokx this important change is admitted, men mult 
be accuſtomed to the diſtinction of ranks'; and before they 
are ſenſible that ſubordination is requiſite, they muſt 
Have arrived at unequal conditions by chance. In deſiring - 
property, they only mean to ſecure their ſubſiſtence: but 
the brave who' lead in war, have likewiſe the largeſt ſhare 
in its ſpoils. The.eminent are fond of deviſing hereditary | 
honours ; and the multitude, who admire the parent, are 
ready to extend their eſteem to his offspring. | 


_ 
». 


bestes deſcend, d luſtre of family grows 
brighter with age. Hercules, who perhaps was an emi- 
nent warrior, became a god with poſterity, and his race 
was ſet apart for royalty and ſovereign power. When 
the diſtinctions of fortune and thoſe of birth are conjoin- 
ed, the chieftain enjoys a pre-eminence, as well at the 
feaſt as in the field. His followers take their place in 
ſubordinate ſtations 3 and inſtead of conſidering them- 


% ; 


N » Hiſtory of. the Curibbees. ets 
ſelves 


6 rural ons of Prog 


ſelves as parts of a commmaily; ** ** as the follow: | 


ers of a chieftain, and take their deſignation. from the 
name of their leader. They find a new object of public af - 
fection, in defending his perſon, and in ſupporting His 
ſtation ; they lend of their ſubſtance to form his eſtate; 
they are guided by his ſmiles and his frowns; and court, 
as the higheſt diſtinction, a ſhare in ce feaſt which 


their own contributions | * furniſhed.” „* 


— 1 1 1 * | I * — E 18.44 8 
— 
. , 1 : * vc 7 * . 


my 


As the foptner Made of mankind FO to point at 


Age this ſeems to exhibit the rudiments of mo- 
narchical government. But it is yet far ſhort of that 
eſtabliſh) 


follower, the prince and the ſubject, is ſtill but imper- 
fectly marked: their purſuits and occupations are not 
different; their minds are not unequally cultivated; they 
feed from the ſame diſh ; they fleep together on the 
ground; the children of the king, as well as thoſe of 
the ſubject, are employed in tending the flock; and the 
- keeper of the ſwine „ a prime counſellor at the court 
of W „„ 


Tux chieftain, ſulficiently diſtinguiſhed from his tribe, 
to excite their admiration, and to flatter their vanity by a 
ſuppoſed affinity to his noble deſcent, is the object of their 
veneration, not of their envy : he is conſidered as the com- 
mon bond of connection, not as their common maſter; 
is foremoſt in danger, and has a principal ſhare in their 

: 7 VU troubles: : 
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ent which is known in after ages by the name 
of monarchy. The diſtinction between the leader and the 
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his 


and; valour; that of 


his followers, 


being ready to ſhed: their blood in! 


Tux frequent practice of war tends to ſtrengthen the 


ice of depredation. itſelf 
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„ Tacitus de moribus Germanorum. | 


505 in che human breaſt, 7 e to e ju 
ieties of men, tends. to unite the. f EO n 
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clans and: On; formidable, 1 


one another, but in the dome! ic NR of each, faith ful, 


erous. Frequent an gers, and the 
nd valour, wa; ken, 1 the love of 
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thoſe virti 
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of glory, | and 


4 


menaces of an enemy, 


N 
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AEeTVATED, by great. paſſions, | the. Jo 
the defire of victory; rouſed by t 
or ſtung with revenge; in ſuſpenſe between the proſpetts 


Ac 


of ruin or conqueſt, the barbarian. ſpends. every moment 
of relaxation in the indulgence of ſloth. He cannot de- 
to the purſuits of induſtry or or mechanical labour: the 
rey is a fluggard-: 5 hunter and the 0 
lleeps, whil women or ſlaves are made to. toil. 185 his 
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_ Even u under this deſcription. mank ind are generous 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, as well as kind, affectionate, 
and gentle, in their domeſtic ſociety *. : Friendſhip and 


enmity are to them terms of the greateſt i mportance : 2 


they mingle not their functions together; they have 
ſingled aut; their, enemy, and. they have choſen Wie 
friend. Even in depredation, | the principal object i | 


glory ; and .N poil is conſidered as a badge of 7. 


*: ey 


Nations and tribes are their prey: the ſolitary traveller, 
by. whom they can acquire only the reputation of genero- 
ſity, is ſuffered to to paſs unhurt, or is treated with ſplendid 


oY 


munificence. F 


Thon diſtinguiſhed into ſmall cantons under their 
ſeveral chieftains, and for the moſt part ſeparated by 
jealouſy and animoſity ; 5 Yet; when preſſed by wars and 
formidable enemies, they ſometimes unite | in greater 
bodies. Like the Greeks 3 in heir expedition to Troy, they 
follow ſome remarkable. leader,; and compoſe a kingdom 
of many ſeparate tribes. But ſuch coalitions are e merely 
occaſional. ; and even during th ir continuance, more re- 


reſerve their importance, and erate” -with an air of 


* 


ſemble rep ablic than monarchy, 


equality, into the councils of their leader, as the people 
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of dh" ea claus een nebst upon h 

Upon what' motive indeed could we ſuppoſe; nen my 
who live together in the greateſt familiarity, and amongſt 
whom the diſtinctions. of rank are ſo obſcurely marked, 


would reſign their perſonal ſentiments and inclinations, or 
pay an implicit ſubmiſſion to a leader who can neither 


— 
. 


overawe nor corrupt 
i} MILITARY force man be employed to extort, or the | 
hire of the venal to buy, that engagement which the 


f Tartar comes under to his prince, when he promiſes, 
e That he will go where he ſhall be commanded ; that 


« he will come when he ſhall be called; j that he will kill 


„% whoever is pointed out to him; and, for the fu- 
« ture, that he will conſider the voice of the king as a 


- 


Tx ESE are the terms to Which even "he flubborn 
heart of the barbarian has been reduced, in conſequence 


of a deſpotiſm he himſelf had eſtabliſhed ; and men 


have, in that low ſtate-of the commercial arts, in Europe, 
as well as in Aſia, taſted of political ſlavery. When in- 
tereſt prevails in every breaſt, the ſovereign and his party 
cannot eſcape the infection: he employs the force with 


which he i is, intruſted, to turn his people into a property, 
and to command their poſſeſſions for his Profit o or his 


* Kolbe ; Deſcription of the Cp of of Hood Hope, 
1 Simon de St. Quintin, 


2 J * — 
N 
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S pleaſure, 


A 


dect. 3 Impreſſions of Property and Intereſt. 


pleaſure. ,- If riches are by any people made the Randard | 
of good and of evil, let them beware of the powers they 


intruſt to their prince. With the Sujones,” ſays, Ta- 


citus, “ riches, are in high eſteem; and this people are 
L edi diſariacd, and reduced t to flavery *. IEA? | 

Iu is in this waful ei wick 3 mankind. 8 flaviſh, 
e inſidious, deceitful, and bloody, bear marks, 
if not of the leaſt curable, ſurely of the moſt lamentable, 


» ſort. of corruption J. Among them, war is the mere 
practice of rapine, to- enrich the individual; commerce is 
turned into a ſyſtem of ſnares and en; and go- 

vernment 11 turns e or weak. u tl. 


* 89 - ww * ay . 6 > 
ki - L * 


pl T were en for the hm race, "who. 1 by 
intereſt, and not governed by laws, that being ſplit into 
nations of a moderate extent, they found in every can- 
ton ſome natural bar to its further enlargement, and 
met with occupation enough in maintaining their in- 
dependence, without e 1e. to extend their. do- 
Wn”: 179 2 HOT oe ao ey Pies pip; 


'Tarxs is not diſparity of rank, among men in rude 
ages, ſufficient to give their communities the form of 


legal monarchy ; and in a territory of conſiderable ex- 


tent, when united under one head, the warlike and tur- 
bulent ſpirit of its inhabitants ſeems to require the bridle 
of deſpotiſm and military force. Where "OT Kun of 


De moribus Germanorum. 2 4 Chardin's Travels," 


. 5 WES freedom 
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freedom remains, this powers of the prince are; as they 
were in moſt of the rude monarchies of Europe, extremely 
precarious, and depend chiefly on his perſonal character: 
where, on the contrary, the powers of the prince are 


| above the controul of his people, they are likewife above 


the reſtrictions of law. Rapacity and terror become the 


predominant motives of conduct, and form fe character 


of the only parties into which mankind are divided, at 
of the oppreſſor, and that of the wang oa LEY TEES 


'Tars em threatened | Etrope for ages, under the 
.conqueſt and ſettlement of its new inhabitants *. It has 
actually taken place in Aſia, where fimilar conqueſts 


| have been made; and even without the ordinary opiates 


of effeminacy, or a ſervile weakneſs, founded on luxury, 
it has ſurpriſed the Tartar on his wain, in the rear of his 
nerds. Amon g this people, in the heart of a great con- 
tinent, bold and enterpriſing warriors aroſe : they ſub- 
dued, by ſurpriſe, or ſuperior abilities, the contiguous 
Hhoards; they gained, in their progreſs, acceſſions of num- 
bers and of ſtrength; and, like a torrent increaſing as 
it deſcends, became too ſtrong for any bar that could 


be oppoſed to their paſſage. The conquering tribe, dur- 


ing a ſucceſſion of ages, furniſhed the prince with his 
guards; and while they themſelves were Reg. to ſhare 


* 5 Hume's 8 of the 1 FAT” to be MTN? wanting 
to eſtabliſh a perfect deſpotiſm in that "houſe, but a few ard of ä 
the command of the crown. 
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of nature: a power which Was ok 


itſelf > oo to decay -. 
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Wu rn E Ie nations: eſcape. this calamity, they re- 
qu ire the exerciſe of. foreign. wars to. maintain domeſtic. 
peace: when no eriemy appears from abroad, they have 


leiſure for private feuds, and employ that courage in their 


diſſenfions at home, which, in time of: x is employed 


* defence of their. country. 


„Auen tlie Gauls,” ſays Ceſar, « TY are- ſubdi ivi- 
as ſions, not only in every nation, and i in every diſtrict and 
6 village, but almoſt in every houſe, every one muſt fly 
« to ſome patron for protection F.“ In this diſtribution 
of parties, not only the feuds of clans, but the quarrels 


of families, even the differences and competitions of 


. 


individuals, are decided by force. The ſovereign, when 
unaſſiſted by ſuperſtition, endeavours in vain to employ 


his juriſdiction, or to procure: a ſubmiſſion to the deciſions _ 


of law. By a people. who are accuſtomed to owe their 
poſſeſſions to violence, and WhO deſpiſe fortune itſelf 
without the reputation of courage, no umpire i is admitted 
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® See the ſtory of the Hugs... | | V 
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r of every effemi- 
nate provinee is diſarmed, and the nurſery of nations is | 
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Vine: the ſword. Scipio offered his arbitration; to termi- 
nate the competition of two Spaniards in a dif] puted ſuc-⸗ 
ceſſion: © That,” ſaid they, we have already refuſed 
to our relations: we do not ſubmit our difference to the 

judgment of men; and even among the gods, we ap- 
% peal to Mars alone . 1 e e 


— 


— 


Ir is well known that the nations of Europe carried 
this mode of proceeding to a degree of formality un- 
heard of in other parts of the world: the civil and cri- 
minal judge could, in moſt caſes, do no more than ap- 

| | point the liſts, and leave their parties to decide their cauſe 
by the combat: they apprehended that the victor had a 


i 1 1 
1 "1554 


Tun 0 TRIM of Europe were often fond of the 
combat as an exerciſe and a ſport. In the abſence = 
_— quarrels, companions challenged each other to a 
trial of ſkill, in which one of them frequently periſhed. 
When Scipio celebrated the funeral of his father and his 
uncle, the Spaniards came in pairs to fight, and, by a 
public exhibition of their duels, to increaſe the ſolem- 


* 


- 


1 verdict of the gods in his favour: and when they dropped 

A in any inſtance this extraordinary form of proceſs, they 

| ſubſtituted in its place ſome other more capricious appeal 

M do chance; in which they likewiſe Ne chat the Judge- 1 
0 ment of che gods Was declared. 
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i this wilt and lawleſs fate, where the effects of: true . = 
religion would have been ſo deſirable, and fo falutary, 3 
ſuperſtition frequently diſputes the aſcendant even with 
the admiration of valour; and an order of men, like the 
Druids amon g the ancient Gauls and Britons *, or fone 
pretender to divination, as at the Cape of Good Hope, _ 
finds, in the credit which is paid to his ſorcery, a way to —_ 
the poſſeſſion of power: his magic wand comes in com- = 
petition with the ſword itſelf; and, in the manner of the nn 
Druids, gives the firſt rudiments of civil government to _ 
ſome, or, like the ſuppoſed deſcendant of the ſun among WW 
the Natchez, and the Lama among the Tartars, to others, „ 
an W taſte oy deſpe im and 8 ed 
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Fr y are: * at a Aol: to. conceive how mankind | 
can ſubſiſt under cuſtoms and manners. extremely dif- _— 
ferent from our own; and we are apt to exaggerate. the 1 
miſery of barbarous times, by an Imagination: _— 2 
we ourſelves ſhould ſuffer in a ſituation to which, we are 4 
not accuſtomed. But every age hath its 7 =”. 8 1 
well as Us 1uffe Tin ings f: in n'the interval of ry Us out= 7 3 = 
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+ 5 TY chaos: on an robes 0 e ee was accoſted in Greek, by - 

a perſon who wore the dreſs of a Scythian, Having br "er; furprile, and being | _ 

deſirous to know the cauſe of his ſtay in ſo wild a company, was told, that this Greek | | 

had been a captive, and for ſome time a ſlave, till he obtained his liberty in reward of. 
ſome remarkable action. I live more happy here,” ſays he, «© than ever 1 did 
„under the Roman emen: for who live with the 9 if they can 
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rages, the friendly intercourſes of me 

rudeſt condition, is affectionate and ee *. In ru ö 
ages, the perſons and properties of individuals are ſecure: 
becauſe each has a friend, as well as an enemy; and if 
the one is diſpoſed to moleſt, the other is ready to pro- 
tect; and the very aAtmndratdano valour, Which in ſome 
inſtances tends to ſanctify violence, inſpire likewiſe cer- 
tain maxims of wr and honour, chat te d to prevent 
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Men bear 
with hardſhips and inconveniencigs in their x 
living. The alarms tlie fati of war e 
neceſſary recreation to thoſe who are accuſtomed. to them, 
and who have the tone of the r paſſions raiſed” above le 
animating or trying occaſions.” Old men,: a ong 
courtiers of Attila, wept, When he * heard of Heroic” 


deeds, im ich they themſelv 8 could no longer! Pest form * 


— 8 
. - 5 — 
—— = 
— — I reg 


orig. telle te | them; they enjoy their 


Gefons undiſturbed : £ wherou you are continually a prey to foreign enemies, 
40 or to bad government: you are forbid to carry arms in your own defence; 


T you ſuffer from the remiſſneſs and ill conduct of thoſe who are appointed 


« to protect you; the evils of peace are even worſe than thoſe of war; no puniſh- 
ment is ever inſſicted on the powerful ar the rich; no mercy is ſheyn to the poor; 
1 * n 5 * wiſely deviſed, yet in the management of corrupted 

0 and cruel.” La Pia 4 me. * 9 


warrior unit for 1 1 
order to abridge the. Es of a liſtleſs and inactive life, | i 
to ſue for death: at the hands of his friends „„ . | | 
WIR all this: ferocity 4 Wirt, ihe rude nations f — 1 
dle Weſt were ſubdued by the policy and 1 regular „ 
warfare of the Romans. The Point of honour, which . - 

_ me barbarians of —_ : i 


them to a peculiar Arte: by rendering them, even. 


in their national wars, averſe to aſſailing their enemy by _—_ 
ſurpriſe, or takin g the benefit of ſtratagem; and DOD 4 | J 
ſeparately bold and intrepid, yet, like other rude nations, ; [| g 
they were, when aſſembled in great bodies, addicted o 1 
E and fubject to o panics. e e 3 
HR! 1 were, from a conſcioufnefs af their perſonal | | 
courage and force, ſanguine on the eve of battle; they | 0 : I | a 
were, beyond the bounds of moderation, elated on ſucceſs, _ 


and dejected in e £ and being diſpoſed to conſider 


323 „ X 4 


every event as a judgment of the gods, they were never 


111 $31 IV 5 r 


Ir © nt NY 


qualified by an THIS application 0 of prudence, to make 


2 „ +#5% * 7 
115 $ 8 . 


the. moſt of their ir forces, to repa ir their misfortunes, or 1 
to improve their advantages. . OY ; | „„ 1 


* Ubi tranſcendit florentes viribus annos, „ | . 85 
N Impatiens ævi ſpernit noviſſe ſenectam. | | 
_ a : ET ; Silius, lib. I. 225. 
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Of Rude Nation under, bie. 1 


Aembgem to the government of affection and paſſion, 

„550 they were generous and faithful where they had fixed an 
c attachment ; implacable, froward, and cruel, where they TE 

had conceived a dilike : addicted to debauchery, and the 

immoderate uſe of intoxicating liquors, they deliberated _ 
on the affairs of ſtate in the heat of their riot; and in the 
ſame dangerous moments, conceived the deſigns of mili- 
tary enterpriſe, or terminated their domeſtic diſſenſions _ 
the dagger or the word. ii Ti 
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1 their wars "ew preferred death to eaptivity. The 

IN victorious armies of the Romans, in entering 4 town by 
aMulr, or in forcing an incampment, have found the 

mother in the act of deſtroying her children, that they 

might not be taken; and the dagger of the parent, red 

Is with the blood of his family, * to be plunged at laſt 


into his own breaſt . 


. 


Is all theſe particulars we perceive that vigour of 
ſpirit, which renders diſorder itſelf reſpectable, and which: 
qualifies. men, if fortunate in their ſituation, to lay the 
baſis of domeſtic liberty, as well as to main ntain. againſt. 
wreign enemies their national independence and freedom. 
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manners of nations, though: chiefly. derived 
from what has paſſed in the temperate climates, may, in =_— 
ſome meaſure, be applied to the rude ſtate of mankind in 
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eerery part of the earth: but if we intend: to- =. - :; -- 2M 
hiſtory of our ſpecies 1 in its further attainments, we may * 2 | 

foon enter on ſubjects which it confine. our obſervation l 

d narrower limits. The genius of r | 

of civil arts appears to have choſen his ſeats in particu- 7 | 
har tra&s of the earth, and to have ſelected. his favourites MW 
in particular races of men. „„ Oe. > = 

Max, in His animal capacity, is qualified: to ſabfit inn?n 

| every climate. He reigns with the lion and the t | | 
Ader the equatorial heats of the ſun, or he. aſſocia | | 


| | Influences. of Climate and Situation... — 1 
| we have hitherto: obſerved on the condition —̃ m 
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che bear and the rain- deer beyond the polar circle. His 
wer diſpoſition fits him to aſſume the habits of either 


defects. The intertbe ige ste, however, appear moſt 
to favour his nature; and in whatever manner we account 
for the fact, it cannot be doubted, that this animal has 
always attained to the principal honours of his ſpecies 
within the temperate zone. The arts, which he has on 
this ſcene repeatedly invented, the extent of his reaſon, 
the fertility of his fancy, and the force of his genius in 


literature, commerce, policy, and war, ſufficiently de- 
clare either E diſtinguiſhed advantage of lituation, or a 


natural — of mind. 


— 


TRAX moſt remarkable races of men, it is true, have 
been rude before nn were poliſhed. They have in ſome 
caſes returned to ri (s again: and it is not from the 
actual leſion. of arts, ſcience, or policy, that we are 
to Prone. 00 ce Of their n e ̃ 3 


- Tyr is a a vigour, a a reach of. capacity, and a ſenſibi- 
lity of mind, Which may characteriſe as well the ſavage as 
the citizen, the ſlave as well as the maſter; and the ſame 


ot of 2 


powers 1. the mind way | be turned TIER variety. of pur- 
poſes. * A A modern Greek, perhaps, 18 miſchievous, laviſh, 
and cunning, from the ſame animated temperament that 
made his anceſtor ardent, Ingenious, and bold, in the 
camp, or in the council of his nation. A modern Italian ; is 
| diſtinguiſhed by fenvibility, quickneſs, and art, while he. 
| employs on ies che capacity of: an ancient Roman ; and 


7 . | | 1 exhibits 


now, 


Ions, with Which Gr: 
ſhook the aſſemblies of Aa 


ned * the forum, and 


der all the fluctuations of fortune, tb 
neglected; while in the temperate Aae 


Aſia, _— have had their ages of admiration. as well as 


* 


1 one ſtate of ſociety, arts are > lighted, from thax very. 


ardour of mind, and principle of activity, by which, 


in another, they are practiſed with the greateſt ſucceſs. 


While men are ingroſſed b y their paſſions, heated and 
rouſed by the ſruggles a 0 dangers of their country; 

while the trumpet ſounds, or the alarm of ſocial engage- 
ment is rung, and the heart beats high, it were àa mark 
of dullneſs, or of an ahject ſpirit, to find leiſure for the 
fudy of eaſe, or the purſuit, of improvements, Which 
have mere convenience or eaſe for their obj ect. ö 


- 


* 


N ur frequent viciſſituqes ar 
nations have experienced on hz ve 
the arts_ have proſpered, are probably the effects of a 
buy, inventive, and verſatile ſpirit, by which men have 
carried 8 not Wirt to extremes. They have 
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muſement, and in the 
— of frivolous applauſe, that fire, and thoſe e 
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„ commercial 1 1 rol arts 1 then. in ſome 
climates, the principal object of mankind, and have 
been retained through every diſaſter; in others, even un- 


have fill been 
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where Ag had beſt underſtood the Ginmſhtions: of a 
dom. They periſhed in the flames which they themſelves | 
had kindled ; and they only, perhaps, were capable of 
diſplaying, by turns, the greateſt improvements, or the 
loweſt corruptions, to N the human mind can be 
. 


* 


On. this ſcene, mankind are twice, within the com- 
paſs of hiſtory, aſcended from rude beginnings to very 
high degrees of refinement. In every age, whether de- 
lined by its temporary diſpoſition to build or to deſtroy, 
they have left the veſtiges of an active and vehement 
ſpirit. The pavement and the ruins of Rome are buried 
in duſt, ſhaken from the feet of barbarians, who trod 
with contempt on the refinements of luxury, and ſpurned 
thoſe arts, the uſe of which it was reſerved for the 
poſterity of the fame people to diſcover and to admire. . 
The tents of the wild Arab are even now pitched amon g 
the 1 ruins of magnificent cities; and the waſte fields which 
border on Paleſtine and Syria, are perhaps become again 
the nurſery of infant nations. The chieftain of an Arab 
tribe, like the founder of Rome, may have already fixed 
the roots of a plant that is to flouriſh in ſome future 
period, or laid the foundations of a fabric, that will attain 
to its grandeur”; in ſome diſtant age. eee een 
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'GrearT part of Africa has been 1 unknown; 
7 but the ſilence of fame, on the ſubject of its revolutions, 
is an argument, where no other proof can be found, "RY 
* in the * of its people. The torrid zone, 
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ever y where. . che Og howentr: known to ths 


advance : it is in India, and in the regions of this hemiſ- £ 
Phere, which are viſited by the vertical ſun, that the 7 
arts of manufacture, and the practice of commerce, are aþ 
of the greateſt antiquity,” and have ſurvived; with the _ 
ſmalleſt diminution, the ruins of ne, and the rerolu- : 
tions of _—— c EN g 
Tux ſun, it ſeems, which ripens the pine. apple and ; 1 
* tamarind, inſpires a degree of mildneſs that can | ht 
even aſſuage the rigours of deſpotical government: and | i 
ſuch i is the effect of a gentle and pacific diſpoſition in the 1 
natives of the aſt, that no conqueſt, no irruption of bar- " 
| barians, terminates, as they did among the flubborn na- Yo 
tives of Europe, by a total deſtruction of what the love | Al 
of eaſe and pleaſure had produced. ies li 
i without any great ſtruggle, from one 
Malter to another, the natives of India are ready, upon 
every change, to purſue their induſtry, to acquieſce in the 
e V e enjoyment a 
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| ragiaphan has furniſhed, few materials fo for hiſtory; PR - 
though in many places ſupplied with the arts of — - 
no contemptible degree, has no where matured the more 5 
important projects of political wiſdom, nor ii inſpired th 
virtues which are connected with freedom, and which are 
. os in the conduct of. Anil affairs. al 
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Ir was * in the torri zone that mere arts of 
mechaniſmm and manufacture were found, among the 
inhabitants of che new world, to have made the greateſt 
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diſtant antiquity, 


or lucrative arts. F Renn 


mankind have done, to the more minute deſcription , of 
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enjoyment. i life, and the hopes 6 of animal . whe | 
of conqueſt are not prolonged to exaſperate the par- 


Wars 
\ 
tics engaged 1 in them, or to deſolate the land for which 


thoſe- parties contend; even the barbarous invader leaves 


untouched the commercial ſettlement which has not 
provoked his rage: though maſter of opulent cities, he 
only incamps in their neighbourhood, and leaves to his: 
heirs the option of entering, by degrees, on the pleaſures, 
the vices, and the pageantries . which his acquiſitions 
afford: his ſucceſlors, ſtill more than himſelf, are diſpo- 
ſed to foſter the hive, in propor tion as they taſte more of 
its ſweets ; and they ſpare. the inhabitant, together with 
his dwelling, as the ſpare they herd « or the ftall, of which 


e are become the proprietors. x 


a 


THE modern deſcription of India is a repetition af: the 
ancient, and the preſent ſtate of China is .derived from a 


hiſtory of mankind. The ſucceſſion of monarchs has been 
changed; but no revolutions have affected the ſtate. The 


African and the Samoiede are not more uniform in their 
ignorance and barbarity, than the Chineſe and the In- 


dian, if we may credit their own ſtory, have been in 
the practice of manufacture, and in the obſervance of a 
certain police, which was calculated only to regulate their 
traffic, and to protect them in cheir application to ſervile 
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Ir we paſs from theſe general repreſentations, 95 what 


che 


to which there is no parallel in the 
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Sect. 1. Climate an Situation. | 17 
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the animal himſelk, as he has occupied different climates, 


770 and 13. diverſified in His temper, co 
racter, we ſhall find 4 variety of genius areas ; 
ing to the effects of his conduct, and the reſult of his 
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big in che perfection 0 Sith 5 0 faculties, i is 
quick and delicate in his ſenſibility ;. extenſive. and. va- 
rious in his imaginations and reflections; attentive, pe- 
netratin g, and ſubtile, in what. relates to his. fellow-crea- 
- tures ; firm and ardent in his purpoſes; deyoted. to friend- | 
- ſhip or to enmity. ; jealous: of his independence and his 
| honour, which he will not relinquiſh tor ſafety or for 
Profit: under all his corruptions or improvements, he re- 
tains his natural ſenſibility, if not his force; and his com- 
merce is a bleſſing or a curſe, according to the direction 


his mind has received. VCF 
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— 


Bur under the. extremes s of heat or r of cold, the active 
e limited; and men 
are of inferior importance, Titer as fri ends, or as ene 
mies. In the one extreme, they are dull and flow, mo- 
. derate in their deſires, regular and pacific in their man- 
ner of life; in the other they are feveriſh in their paſ- 
ſions, weak in their judgments, and addicted by tem- 
perament to animal pleaſure. In both the heart is mer- 
cenary, and makes important conceſſions for childiſh 
bribes: in both the ſpirit is prepared for ſervitude :'in the 
one-it is ſubdued by the fear of the future; in the other 
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it is not rouſed even by its ſenſe of the present 
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172 3 of Of the Influences 5 


Pi m : 


Tur nations 1165 Europgę WhO would F ettle « or conquer 
on the ſouth, or the north of their own happier 0 imates, 


13 


find little reſiſtance: they extend their dominion at pled- | 
ſure, and find no where a limit bur in the ocean, and j in 


the ſatiety of conqueſt. With few of the pangs and the 


ſtruggles chat precede the reduction of nations, mighty 
provinces have been ſucceſſively annexed to the territory 


| 5 
of Rufſia; and its ſovereign, who accounts within his 


domain, entire tribes, with whom perhaps none of his. 
" emiſſaries have ever converſed, diſpatched: a few geome- 
ters to extend his empire, and thus to execute a project, 
in which the Romans were obliged to employ their 
Theſe modern conquerors: 
complain of rebellion, where they meet with repug- 
nance; and are fur rpriſed at being treated as enemies, 

where they come to NPE; their er. he e fc 


= 


1 3 10 

Ir appears, however, that on 4 ſhores of the Eaſtern 
ſea, they have met with nations + who have queſtioned 
their title to reign, and who have conſidered the requi uiſi- 
tion of a tax as the demand of effects for nothing. Here 
Fe, may be found the genius of ancient Europe, 
and under its name of ferocity, the ſpirit of national inde- | 
 Pangenge: ns that fpirle which diſputed its ground in 


. See Ruſſian Atlas, e e 3 
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A - 03 Cumnute and Stratus. * 173 5 
the Weft with he Actors n of Rome, and baffled 
the attempts of the Perſian monarchs to compretiend the 
villages of Greece within the bounds of their extenſive 
E ˙— 3 gt > „ 
E HE great kt riking diverſitics nter obtiin'! be- 
twixt the inhabitants of climates far removed from each 
| other, are, like the varieties of other animals in dif- 
| ferent. regions, eaſily obſerved. The horſe and the rain- 
deer are juſt emblems of the Arab and the Laplander: ä | 
; the native. of Arabia, like the animal for whoſe race his i 
country: is famed, whether wild in the woods, or tutored li 
by art, is lively, active, and fervent in the exerciſe on | 
which he. is bent. This race of men, in their rude ftate, | 
fly to the deſert for freedom, and in roving bands alarm | | 
the frontiers of empire, and ſtrike a terror in the- province £ | 
to which their moving encampments advance“. When | 
rouſed by the proſpect of conqueſt, or diſpoſed | to act i 
on a plan, they ſpread their dominion, and their ſyſtem | | 
of imagination, over mighty tracts of the earth: when : [| 
poſſeſſed of property and of ſettlement, they ſet the ex- | 
_ ample of a lively invention, and ſuperior ingenuity, in | 
the practice of arts, and the ſtudy, of ſcience. The Ho 85 i 
; lander, on the contrary, like the aſſociate of his climate, | U 
is hardy, indefatigable, and patient of famine ; dull ra- | 
ther than tame; ſerviceable in a particular tract; and 
incapable of change. Whole nations continue from age 
to * in the ſame en, and, with  immoreable 
» D'Arvieux. 1 | 
| | phlegm, 
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e Inlegm, ſubmit to the appellations of Diane -of W 
of Maſcovite, according to the land they inhabit; and ſuffer | 
their country to be ſevered like a common, by the line on 

| Vhich thoſe nations have traced cheir limits of empire. 


Ir is not in the extremes alone that theſe varieties of 

| genius may be clearly diſtinguiſhed. Their continual 
change keeps pace with the variations. of climate with 

which we ſuppoſe them connected: and though certain 

; degrees of capacity, penetration, and ardour, are not the 


people; yet their unequal frequency, and unequal mea- 
| ure, different countries, are ſufficiently manifeſt from 
the manners, the tone of converſation, the talent for 
buſineſs, amuſement, and literary compoſition, which pre- 

dominate in each. N dog 
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IT is to the Sonder nations of Europe, both ancient 
and modern, chat we owe the invention and the embel- 
liſhment of that mythology, and thoſe early traditions, 
which continue to furniſh the materials of fancy, and the 
field of poetic alluſion. To them we owe the romantic 
tales of chivalry, as well as the ſubſequent models of a 
more rational ſtyle, by which the heart and the e 
tion are kindled, and the underſtanding informed. 


* OY 


"Taz fruits up induftry | have 3 ny” in the 
North, and the ſtudy of ſcience has here received its moſt 
ſolid improvements: the efforts of imagination and ſenti- 


lot of entire nations, nor the vulgar properties of any 
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ment were moſt frown -nt and moſt faccelabali in the South. 

While the ſhores of the Baltic became famed. for the flu- 

dies of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, thoſe 3 
the Mediterranean were celebrated for giving birth to men 75 
of genius in all its variety, and for having abounded with 

poets and hiſtorians, as well as with men of ſcience. Wn: 


on one ſide, learnin g took its, 1 from the. heart and 
the faney; on the other, it is ſtill confined to the judge- 
ment and the memory. A faithful detail of public tranſ- 
actions, with little diſcernment of their comparative _ 
portance; the treaties and the claims of nations, the | 


births and genealogies, of princes, are, in the. literature of | 

Northern nations, amply. preſerved ;. while the lights of 
the underſtanding, and the feelings of the heart, are ſuf- | | 
fered to periſh. The hiſtory of the human character; ; the 

intereſting memoir, founded no leſs on the careleſs. pro- 

ceedings of a private life, than on the formal tranſactions | 

of a public ſtation; the ingenious. pleaſantry, the pier- 

eing ridicule, the tender, pathetic, or the elevated ſtrain 

of elocution, have. been confined in modern as well as 

ancient times, with a few RIGS PLONE, to the fame latitudes 


with 4 the bg and the vine. hats ett; 
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* * 4 8 4 ” bs . 
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| | Turss, cio of natural genius, if real; muſt have 
158 part of their foundation in the animal frame: and 
it has been often obſerved, that the vine flouriſhes, Where, . 
to quicken the ferments of the human blood, its aids are 
the leaſt required. While ſpirituous liquors are, among 


Southern nations, from a ſenſe of. their ruinous effects, 
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. prohibited; or from a love of decency, and the poſſeſſion 
of a temperament ſufficiently warm, not greatly deſired; 
they carry in the North a peculiar, charm, while they 
awaken the mind, and give a taſte of that lively fancy 
and ardour of paſſion, which the climate is found to 

deny- | | 
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Tu melting deſires, or the fiery paſſions, which in 

one climate take place between the ſexes, are in another 

changed into à ſober conſideration, or a patience of mu- 
tual diſguſt. This change is remarked in croſſing the 

Mediterranean, in following the courſe of the Miſſiſippi, 
in aſcending the mountains of Caucaſus, and in paſſing 
from the Alps and the enen to the n of the 

. 


Tux female ſex domineers on the frontier of Louiſiana, 
by the double engine of ſuperſtition, and of paſſion. They 
are ſlaves among the native inhabitants of Canada, and 
are chiefly valued for the toils they endure, and the do- 
meſtie ſervice they yield *, 


5 Tur burning, ardours, and the torturing jealouſies, 
of the ſeraglio and the haram, which have reigned ſo 
long in Aſia and Africa, and which, in the Southern parts 
of Europe, have ſcarcely given way to the difference of 
religion and civil eſtabliſhments, are found, however, 
with an abatement of heat in the climate, to be more ea- 
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Ch are a ginn. figs 


ay elged; in one latitude, into a temporary b 
which ingroſſes the n 


lantry, which employs the wit and the fancy more than 
the heart; which prefers i intrigue: to enjoyment; and ſub- 
ſtitutes affectation and vanity, where ſentiment and deſire 
have failed. As it departs from the ſun, the ſame paſſion 
is farther compoſed into a habit of domeſtic connection, 


or frozen into a ſtate of inſenſibility, under which the 


ſexes at freedom 1 chuſe to unite their On 


— / 
4 7. 


Tursr variations of neee e character, do 
not indeed correfſ ſpond with the number of degrees chat 
are meaſured from the equator to the pole; nor does the 
temperature of the air itſelf depend on the latitude. Va- 
rieties of ſoil and poſition, the diſtance or neighbour- 


hood of the ſea, are known to affect the atmoſphere, 


and may have _ e in com 
frame. t ee e e e e : Av; Tang 


Th elimares of. America, though taken under the 
e parallel, are obſerved to differ from thoſe of Europe. 


There extenſive marſhes, great lakes, aged, decayed, and 
crouded foreſts, with the other circumſtances that mark 


an uncultivated country, are ſuppoſed to repleniſh the 7 


air with heavy and noxious vapours, that give a double 
aſperity to the winter, and, during” many months, by 
the frequency and continuance of fogs, ſnow and froſt, 


carry the inconveniencies of the frigid zone far into the 
| * f 1 5 een. 
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Without enfeebling it, and 
which excites to romantic atchievements: by a farther 
progreſs to the North, it is changed into a ſpirit of gal- | 
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4 bear a reſembla 


| tough | 


Canadian and ae; roy 
ancient inhabitants of the 


lh 
dling climates 'of ii ope : the Mexican, like the Aſiatic 
| of India, d to plea 
| | nacy; and in the neighbourhood of the wild and the free, 
| | had ſuffered to be raiſed on his weakneſs, a domineering 
| ſuperſtition, | and a permanen fabric ve def 0 ical govern- 
we bc ade aa a4 
| K GREAT part of Tartary lies under the ſame parallels 
with Greece, Italy. ain; but the climates are 
. found to be diffe es, not only of 
w Mediter t even thoſe of the Atlantic, are 
favoured rith a moderate cha age and 
1 ſons, the eaſtern parts of Europe, and the northern con- 
tinent of Afia, are afflicted with all their extremes. In 
one ſeaſon, we are told, that the plagues of an ardent 
ſummer reach almoſt to the frozen ſea; and that the in- 
; | habitant i is obliged to ſcreen himſelf from noxious vermin 
| * in the ſame clouds of ſmoke in which he muſt, at a 


different time of the year, take 


„ of cold. When winter returns, 


80 2 
— Err Brenner nee 
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and with, an aſperity almoſt equal in coats latitude, tays- 

„ waſte the face of the ea rth, from l ern confines 

Js on Siberia, to the deſcents of lount Caucaſus and 'the 
. frontier of India. . WT aha n Wr ff on vfb 
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lie under the ſame. parallels, a ſimilar gradation 0 of tempe- 
rament and Wis n. has been obſerved, in fol- 


ct; and the 
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| de, the 


N reſe 

ble his counterpart on the North; and the Hottentot, 
in many things, the barbarian of Euro e: he is tenacious 
of freedom; nas rudiments of policy, and a national vi- 
a our, which ſerve © to diſtin guiſh his race from the other 
African tribes, » Wc are expoſed to the more vertical rays 
* WII E we have, in t ſe ervations, only bay | 

zut hat muſt preſent itſelf on the moſt cy view 

the hiſtory of mankind, or what may be p̃reſum 


gere obſcurity of ſome nations, whe inhab 
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the earth, as well as from the luſtre of others, we are 


fill unable to explain the manner in which the climate 


may affect the mne or foſter the genius, of its 


— — 


F 


hc goth 


2 


Tur the temper of ah hm and = incellecuat 
operations of the mind, -are, in ſome meaſure, dependent 


on the ſtate of the animal organs, is well known from 


experience. Men differ from themſelves in ſickneſs and 


in health; under a change of diet, of air, and of exerciſe: 
but we are, even in theſe familiar inſtances, at a loſs how 


to connect the cauſe with its ſuppoſed effect: and though 


climate, by includi 
ſome regular influence, affect the characters of men, we 


ng a variety; of ſuch. caſes, may, by 


can never hope to explain the manner of thoſe influences 
till we have underſtood what probably we ſhall never un- 
derſtand, the ſtructure of thoſe finer organs with which 


the operations of the fon} are connected. ab ws 


-_ 


War we point out, in the ſituation of a people, N 


circumſtances which by. determinin g their purſuits, re- 


1 gulate their habits, and their manner of life; and when i 


inſtead of referring to the ſuppoſed phyſical. ſource. of 
their diſpoſitions, we aſſign their inducements to a deter- 


minate conduct; in this we ſpeak of effects and of cauſes | 
whole connection is more familiarly known. We can 


underſtand, for inſtance, why a race of men like the Sa- 


moiede, confined,* during great part of the year, to dark- 
neſs, or retired into caverns, ſhould differ, i in their man- 
ners and apprehenſions, from thoſe who are at kberty i in 
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extremities of cold, are employed i in earch of precautions 
againſt tl e oppreſſions of a burning ſun, Fire and ex- 
erciſe are the ren dies of cold; rer ſe and ſhade the 
ſecurities from heat. 7 The Holland er i laborious "and 

he becomes more lang aid and 
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induſtrious in Europe; 
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- Gkkar extremities, £ E eicher, of heat or cold, are, per- 
ae in a moral view, equally unfavourable to the active 
genius of mankind, and by preſenting alike inſuperable 


difficulties. to be r me. or ſtron g inducements to in- 


Y 


ly, prevent the firſt applications. of 


i 441 


nvenience in the ſituation, at once excite the 


grees of i 
| Hoiris, and, with the hopes of. ſucceſs, encourage its ef- 


forts. It is in the leaſt, favourable ſituations,” ſays Mr. 


a 
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$5 


Rouſſeau, * that- arts have flouriſhed. the moſt. I cou d 
* ſhow them in Egypt, as they ſpread with the overflow- 
4 ing of the Nile; and in Afr ica, as they mounted up to 
« the clouds, from a 1 cky fail ; and from barren fands ; ; 
« vhile on the fertile banks of the Eurotas, they v wer e not 
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| Warns mankind f rom the firſt ſubſiſt by toil, and in 
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the midſt of ' difficulties, the effects of their ſituation 
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The Dutch failors who were employed in the ſiege of Malaco, tore or burat 
the fail-cloth which was given them to make tents, that ei might not have the 
zrouble of making or pitching them. | Yap; & Mardigh > 
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0 ſupplied by induftry; a and while 
Healthful lands are left uncultivated “, 


4 a 275 * ©\& 


is drained with great labour, and the ſea is 


mi ighty barriers, th materials and chert 


ſoil to be gained can ſcarcely afford, '6r "repay. H: ours 
are opened, and crouded with ſhipping, where ve y els o 
burden, if they are not - conſtructed with'a" view to thi 


ſituation, have not water to float. Elegant and nent 
edifices are raiſed o on n foundations of lime; and all the 


conveniencies of Ny life are made to ab 
nature does not ſeem to B ave 1 ae dee 


* 


men. It is in vain to expect, 


and a ould 'be det term 
natural 2 


lvantages. | Men dot 
tain difficulties / to furm mount, than 
and the ſhade 
and the pine are more favourable to fl 


i 1 tha 1 in err "+ I} 1 
ind, than at, of the palm or 9 tainarind. ACC: 
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poſed bleſſin gs, to en joy : a | 
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AMoxo the advantages; w dich enable | nations to run 
„it may be 4 158 
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the career of policy, as well as of arts, 


reckon every circumſtance which enables them to > Wa: 
and to maintain themſelyes in diſtinct, and Ps: 
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communities. e ſociety and cancot arſe. | of other men, 
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thoughts; they have no leiſure for domeſtic diſſenſions. lt 2 
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is the deſire of every ſeparate community, however, to 1 
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ſecure itſelf; and in proportion as it 
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what he may gain or loſe for hiraſelf : the leader is diſ- 5 
ſed to enlarge the advantages which belong —  - > 
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+ Vue the . of faction thus; awakened 
at home, and the pretenſions of 5 are oppoſed to 
thoſe. of dominion, the members of every ſociety find 
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2. new {ſcene -upon which to exert their activity. | Tikes - ; 


had quarrelled, perhaps, on points of intereſt ; they had 
balanced between different leaders; but they had never 
united as ee to wirhſtand the eneroachments of ſo- 
vereignty, or or to maintain their common ri ights as a 
people. If the prince, in this conteſt, finds: numbers to 
ſupport, as well as to e his pretenſions, the ſword 
which was vhetted againſt foreign enemies, may be 
pointed at the boſom of fellow ſubjects, and every inter- 
val of peace from abroad, be filled with domeſtic war. 
The ſacred names of Liberty, Juſtice, | and Civil Order, 
are made to reſound i in public aſſemblies; and, n the 
abſence-of other alarms, give to ſociety, within ſelf, an 


abundant ſubſect of ferment and animoſity. er 
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Ir what is related of the little principalities which, in 
ancient times, were formed in Greece, in Italy, and over 
all Europe, agrees with the character we have given of 
mankind under the firſt impreſſions of property, of 1 in- 
tereſt, and of hereditary diſtinctions; the ſeditions and 
domeſtic wars which followed in thoſe very ſtates, the 
expulſion of their Kin 88, or the queſtions which aroſe 
concerning the prerogatives of the ſovereign, or. privilege | 
of. the ſubject, are | agreeable to th repreſentation which 
we now Zive of the firſt ſtep toward political eſtabliſh- _ 


at, and the deſire of 1 legal conſtitution. . 
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3 abuſes: it depends likewiſe on what we term acci . | | 
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Proper by which mankind at firſt unite, is not 15 


principle from which they afterwards : act in extending | 2 
Xere they c 
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ttzhe limits of empire. small tribes, wh 

aſſembled. by common objects of conqueſt or ſafety, ; are 
even averſe to a coalition. If, like the real or fabulous 
confederacy of the Greeks for the deſtruction of Troy, 
many nations bine in the purſuit of a ſingle object; 7 
they eaſily rc again, and act anew on the maxims of lic” 


rival . 


hich ae paſſions of men are eaſily. com IT unicated from 
one, or a few, to the whole; and there a 
bers of men who can be: 

If, While the ſociety is not enlarged beyond this dimen: 55 
ion, and while: its members are eaſily y aſſembled, -polis , 1 
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attachment of his tribe: the people he commanded, were 
his friends, his ſubjects, and his troops. If v > ſuppoſe, 
upon any chan ge in their manners, that 8 ceaſe te 
revere his dignity, that they pretend Uality among 
| themſelves, or are ſeized with a jealouſy of his aſſuming 
the foundations of his power are already with- 
drawn. hen the voluntary ſubj ect becomes refracto- 
ry; when conſiderable parties, or the collective body, 
chuſe to act for themſelves ; the ſmall kingdom, like that 
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. Tur changes of condition, and of manners, which, in 
the progreſs of mankind, raiſe up to nations a leader 
and a prince, nt, at che ſame time, 2 nobility, and a 

variety of ranks, ; have, in 4 fubordinate deg Fee, 

their claim to aiftination. "Superſtition, too, may create 
an order of men, who, under the title of priefth d, en- 
gage in the purſuit of a ſeparate intereſt; who, by their 
union and firmneſs | as a body, and by their inceſſant 
reckoned in the liſt, of preten 

Theſe diſferent orders 5 men are the ele- 

formed; each e to rifle FREE part from the 

the Pe ople. The pe: 5 themſelves are a party 
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ing a particular intereſt, a ſhare” in adj 


Tax pretenſions of any particular 1555 | if not checked 


„ by ſome collateral power, would terminate in 8 rh 
thoſe of a prince, in deſpotiſm; thofe of a nobility o or a SD 


prieſthood, in the abuſes of ariſtocracy ; of a — 5 


are never the profeſſed, ſo are they {ſeldom even the dif- 
guiſed, object of party: but the meaſures which any 
party purſues, if ſuffered to prevail, will lead, by 82 
to every extreme. CCC - 
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IN their way to- the an: wing: endeavour t to gain, „„ 1 
and in the midſt of interruptions which oppoſite intereſts 
mutually give, liberty may have a permanent or a tran- 


; ſient exiſtence; and the conſtitution may bear a form and 
| a character as various as the caſual combination of ſuch 
g x multiplied pots can elfect. F 27 ery is 
E To beſtow on communities ſome deg ere of political 1” 
f freedom, it is perhaps ſufficient, that th RmABErs, er © 
; ther fingly, or as they are involved with their ſeveral 
L 5 orders, ſhould inſiſt on their ri ights ; that under republics, 
; the citizen ſhould either maintain his own equality with 5 
. firmneſs, or reſtrain the ambition of his fellow-citi: Zen. 
: within moderate bounds: : that under monarchy, m Ro 
E every rank ſhould maintain the honours of their un 7 
6 or their public tations ; and ſacrifice, neither to the im- 
\ | poficions of a court, nor to the claims of a populace, thoſe 
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in the confuſions of anarchy. Theſe terminations, as they 
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dignities which are deſtined, in ſome meaſure, indepen 2 
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dent of fortune, to give ſtability to the throne, and to. 
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procure a ee to the ſubject. e | 
ADS the. contentions. of party, the intereſts of the, 


public, even the maxims of juſtice and candour, are 
ſometimes forgotten ; and yet thoſe, fatal conſequences. 
which. ſuch a meaſure _ of corruption ſeems to portend, do. 
not unavoidably follow. The public intereſt 1s often 
ſecure, not becauſe individuals are diſpoſed to regard it 
as the end of their conduct, but becauſe each, in his 
place, is determined to preſerve his own. Liberty is main- 
tained by the continued. differences and oppoſitions of 
numbers, not by their concurring zeal in behalf of equi- 
table government. In free ſtates, therefore, the wiſeſt 
laws are never, perhaps, dictated by the intereſt and ſpirit: 
of any order of men: they are moved, they are oppoſed... 
or amended, by different hands; and come at laſt to ex- 
preſs that medium and compoſition which, contending: 


parties have forced one another to adopt. 1 75 
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WHEN we- conſider, the hiſtory of- mankind in this 
view, we cannot be at a loſs. for the cauſes which, in. 
ſmall communities, threw the balance on the ſide of de- 
mocracy; which, in; ſtates: more enlarged in reſpect to, 
territory and numbers of people; gave the aſcendant to 
monarchy and which, in a variety of conditions. and of; 
different ages, enabled mankind to blend and unite the 
Characters of different forms ; and, inſtead of any of the: 
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Foy emerging . a fate of len and fimplicity, 
men muſt be expected to act from that ſpirit of equality, 
or moderate ſubordination, to which they have been ac- 
euſtomed. When crouded together in cities, or within 
the compaſs” of a ſmall territory, they act by contagious N 5 
paſſions, and every individual feels a degree of import- ue 
ance proportioned to his figure in the: croud, and the 
ſmallneſs of its numbers. The pretenders to power and. 
dominion appear in too familiar a light to impoſe upon 
the multitude, and they have no aids at their call, b ß; 
which they can bridle the refractory humours of a people 
who reſiſt their pretenſions. Theſeus, King of Attica, 
We are told, aſſembled the inhabitants of its twelve can- 
tons into one city. In this he took an effectual method to, 
unite into one democracy, what were before the ſeparate: 
members of Bis monarchy, and to haſten the downfall of; 
the regal Wer. e arte . % 
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Tas monarch of an extenſive territory has many a ad-- 
vantages in maintaining his ſtation. Without. any grie- | 
vance to his ſubjects, he can ſupport. the magnificence of. 
a royal eftate, and dazzle the imagination af his people, 
by that very wealth which themſelves: have beſtowed. | 
He can employ the inhabitants of. one diſtrict. againſt thoſe: | 1 
of cee ;; and We: the Paſſions: that lead. to o mutiny „ 
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ion, can at any on time ſeize only on a 
of his ſubjects, he feels himſelf ſtrong in the poſſeſſion of 
a general authority. Even the diſtance at which he re- 
ſides from any of thoſe who receive his commands, aug- 
ments the myſterious awe and reſpect which are paid to 
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With theſe different tendencies, accident and corrup- 

tion, however, joined to a variety of circumſtances, may 
throw particular ſtates from their bias, and produce ex- 
ceptions to every general rule. This has actually hap- 
pened in ſome of the later principalities of Greece, and 
modern Italy, in Sweden, Poland, and the German empire. 
But the united ſtate of the Netherlands, and the Swiſs 
cantons, are perhaps the moſt extenfive communities, 


which "maintaining t | it10Ns, have, for any 
rable time, reſiſted the tendency 


government; and Sweden is the only inſtance of a repub- 
lic eſtabliſhed in a great kingdom on the ruins of mo- 
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Taye ſovereign of a petty diſtrict, or a ſingle city, when 
not ſupported, as in modern Europe, by the contagion of 


monarchical manners, holds the ſce a by a precarious 
tenure, and 1s Fee alarmed b the ſpirit of mutiny 
in his e n, is guided by Hy, and ſupports himſelf 
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Tux 3 and ariſtocratical powers in à great na- 
tion, as in the caſe of Germany and Poland, may meet 
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the Romans, made, in the ſame dif 


dia in and to dboid their danger on 


Pa are to with-hold from the ee, 
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r p. „ in "6 manner - of: thitie Art! 
nent, laid the foundations of monarchy, and were pre- 


| poo to unite under regular and extenſive governments. 


If the Greeks,-whoſe progreſs at home terminated in the 
eſtabliſhment of ſo many independent republics, had un- 
der Agamemnon effected -a conqueſt and a ſettlement in 


Aſia, it is Nabe that they might have furniſhed an 


example of the ſame kind. But the ori iginal inhabitants. 


orming many ſeparate c tons, come by 


of any cue 
flow deg 
querin g tribes are, in- effect 
curing their poſſeſſions, hurried at once. Cæſar encoun- 
tered ſome hundreds of independent nations in Gaul, 

whom even their common danger dick | not ſufficienth 
unite. The German invaders, who: ſerth in the lands of 
a number of ſe- 
parate eſtabli ents, but far more extenſive than what 


che ancient Gauls, by their conjunctions and treaties, or 


in the reſult of their Wars, could after DALY" A899 oy | 
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reached. 1 f i a. 


— 


THE ſeeds of great monarchies, and'the roots of exten- 


| five dominion, were every where planted with: the colo-- 


that. divided the Roman empine. We: have no exact 
ö 24 ccountt 


es to that coalition and union into which con- 
ing their conqueſts, or in ſe- 
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and: of due \ who, with 'Aa ſeeming + concert, 
continued, during ſome ages, to invade and to ſeize this 
tempting prize. Where they expected reſiſtance, they 
endeavoured to maſter up a proportionable force; and 
when they propoſed to ſettle, entire nations removed to 
ſhare in the ſpoil. Scattered over an extenſive province, 
where they could not be fecure, without maintaining 
their union, they continued to acknowledge the leader 
under whom they had fought; and, like an army ſent 
by diviſions into ſeparate ſtations, were prepared to aſ- 
ſemble whenever occaſion ſhould has Uo. united 


W ca or counſels. * 5 1 


— 


Every 1 party Bad its poſt alien, and every 


Gabor chieftain his poſſeſſions, from which he was 


to provide his own ſubſiſtence, and that of his followers. 
The model of government was taken from that of a mi- 


litary ſubordination, and a fief was the temporary pay 
of an officer proportioned to his rank *, There was a 


_ claſs of the people deſtined to military grid another to 


labour, and to cultivate lands for the benefit of their 


maſters. The officer improved his tenure by degrees, firſt 
changing a temporary grant into a tenure for his life; 
and this alſo, upon the obſervance of certain conditions, 


TE Bs. 
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; Tus rank of the nobles became hereditary in every 
quarter, and formed a powerful and permanent order of I 


* 


3 men 


3 E | AY. 


e :See Dr. Robertſon's ng of Fa; b. 1 1. Dalrymple? 's Hiſtory of feudal | 
- Tequres, | 


* 


F; 


men in very late. While chey held the people in ler 
tude, they diſp\ uted. the claims. of their r' ſovereign ; Aer 
withdrew. their * upon occaſion, or turned their 
arms againſt } They formed a ſtrong and inſurmount- 


able barrier a 


| they were themſelves, by means of their warlike retainers, 


* tyrants. of every little diſtrict, and prevented the 
ſtabliſhment of order, or any regular applications of law. 
Tha took the advantage of weak reigns or minorities, to 
uſh their incroachments on the ſovereign; or having 


# 
2 k 
E It 


made. the monarehy elective, they by ſucceſſive treaties 


& $58: 
f 


and Ripulations, at every election, limited or undermined 
the monarchical power. The prero gatives of the prince 
have been, in ſome ii ſtances, as in that of the German 
empire in particular, reduced, to 4 mere title; F and the na- 
tional union itſelf preſerved in the obſervance only of a 


3 4 


few inſignificant formalities, i 


Wu che: conteſt of the ſovereign, and of his vaſſals, 
wild hereditary and ample - Prerogatives annexed to the 
crown, had a different iſſue, the feudal lordſhips were 
gradually ſtript of their powers, the nobles were re- 
duced to the ſtate of ſubjects, and obliged to hold their 
honours, and exerciſe. their juriſdictions, in a dependence 
on the prince. It was his ſuppoſed, intereſt to reduce 
them to a ſtate of equal ſubjection with the people, and to 
extend his own r by reſcuing the 8 57 er and 
ſuperiors. LY 918 10 Haß 29 nent 101 DHU [OL 01073455 
8 3 IN 


the depe rom the oppreſſions of cheir | 


a general deſpotiſm in the ſtate 3 but 
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I this projet the princes. of Furope have vill ouny 
ſucceeded. While they protected the people, and ther 


14 


encouraged the practice of commercial and” chav ts, 


7's 8 


they paved the way for deſpotiſm in the ſtate; and ; 
the ſame policy by which they relieved the FEY & from 
many oppreſſions, they increaſed t che! e of er [ 


N 
1 


2 1 
— . Y # wa 15 


But Es the people had by the conſtit 
ſentative in the government, and a head, unde 
they could | avail themſelves of the wealth er ac- 
quired, and of the ſenſe of their perſonal in Jortance,” this 
policy turned againſt the crown; it formed a new pow! 
to reſtrain the prerogative, to eſtabliſh the government of 
law, and to exhibit a ace new in the hiſtory of 
mankind ; monarchy mixed with republic, and exten- 


ſtve territory, governed, Gag ſome. 2 77 without mili- 


p 4 


"ey 1 „ r 


Sven © were the ſteps by which the nations of Europe 
have arrived at their preſent eſtabliſhments: in ſome in- 
ſtances, they have come to the poſſeſſion of legal. conſti- 
tutions; in others, to the exerciſe of a mitigated deſpotiſm; . 
or they continue to ſtruggle with the "re which: nd 
feverally. have to thee different extreme 7 DAB TO 


" 


Tas pragr ſs FAY empire, in 1 early ages of. Europe, 
threatened to be rapid, and to bury the independent ſpirit 


of nations in a grave like that Which the Ottoman con- 


e rors found for themſelves, and for the wretched race 
5 1 they 
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Set. 2. p The Ht 72 ** Subordination. | 2 
they had vanquiſhed. The Romans had by flow . 


extended their empire they had made every new acquiſi- 


tion in the reſult of a tedious. war, and had been obliged 


to plant colonies, and to employ a variety of meaſures, to 


ſecure every new poſſeſſion.” But the feudal ſuperior being 
animated, from the moment he gained an eſtabliſhment, 


with a deſire of extending his territory, and of enlargin g 
the liſt of his vaſſals, procured, by merely beſtowing inveſ- 


titure, the annexation of new provinces, and became the 


maſter 73 ſtates, before independent, without making 
any material innovation in the form of their policy. £ 


„ 


| SEPARATE principalities were, like the parts of an en- 
gie, ready to be joined, and, like the materials of a 
building, ready to be erected. They were in the reſult of 


their ſtruggles put together or taken aſunder with facility. 


The independence of weak ſtates was preſerved only by 
the mutual jealouſies of the ſtrong, or by the general a at- 


— 3 


tention of all to maintain a balance of power. | 


Tur happy ſyſtem of policy on which European PRO 


have proceeded in preſerving this balance; the degree of 
moderation which is, in adjuſting their treaties, become 


habitual even to victorious and powerful monarchies, does 
honour to mankind, and may give hopes of a laſting feli- 


city to be derived from a  Prpolietnon, never, perhaps, 
equally. ftrong i in any former period, or among any num- 
ber of nations, that the firſt conquering people will r ruin | 


ee as well as their rivals. 333 
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1 4 De Hiſtory of SIE: Part III. 


4 It is in ſuch fates, perhaps, as in 4 fabtib of a large 
dimenſion, that we can perceive. moſt diſtinctly tlie ſeve- 
ral parts of which a” political body conſiſts ; and obſerve 

that concurrence or oppoſition of intereſts, which ſerve to 
unite or to ſeparate different orders of men, and lead 

them, by maintaining their ſeveral claims, to eſtabliſh a 
variety of political forms. The ſmalleſt republics, how- 
ever, conſiſt of parts ſimilar to theſe, and of members 0 
who are actuated by a ſimilar ſpirit. They furniſh exam- 
ples of government diverſified by the caſual combinations 
of parties, and by the different advantages with which 


thoſe Nin engage in the conflict. 
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Ix, every ſociety there is a caftat ſubordination, inde- 
pendent of its formal eſtabliſhment, and frequently ad- 
verſe. to its conſtitution. While the adminiſtration and the 
people ſpeak the language of a particular form, and ſeem 


to admit no pretenſions to power, without a legal nomi- 
nation in one inſtance, or without the advantage of here- 


ditary honours in another, this caſual ſubordination, 
poſſibly ariſing from the diſtribution of property, or from 
ſome other circumſtance that beſtows unequal degrees 

f of * gives the ſtate its tone, and fixes its cha- 
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Tur plebeian . at Rome baving been long con- 
ſidered as of an inferior condition, and excluded from the 
higher offices of magiſtracy, had ſufficient” force, as a bo- 
ty, to get this invidious diſtinction removed; but the 
individual ſtill acting under the impreſſions of a ſubordi- 
43 55 | nate 
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$eQ. 2. The H. 2 of Suberdination. R 205 75 
„ nate rank, gave in every competition his 5 fullrage: da | -. x3 
trician, whoſe protection he had experienced, and' whoſe 
_ perſonal authority he felt. By this means the aſcendency | 
of the patrician families was, for a certain period, as re- = f 
gular as it could be made by the avowed. maxims, A 
ariſtocracy; but the higher offices of ſtate being gradually 
ſhared by plebeians, the effects of former diſtinctions 
were prevented or weakened. The laws that were made 
to adjuſt the pretenſions of different orders were eaſily | 
eluded. The populace became a faction, and their alli- | 
ance was the ſureſt road to dominion. Clodius, by a ; 
pretended adoption into a Plebeian family; was qualified q 
to become. tribune of the people; and Cæſar, by eſpou- 5 i 
ling the cauſe of this faction, made his way to uſurpation [ 
and ty 24 Fo 16 | e l 
1 N ſuch fleeting g and tranſient ſcenes, Going of govern- | 
ment are only modes of proceeding, in which ſucceſſive g 
ages differ from one another. Faction is ever ready to L 
ſeize all occaſional advantages; and mankind, when in 9 
hazard from any party, ſeldom find a better protection * 
than that of its rival. Cato united with Pompey in oppo- |: 
ſition to Cæſar, and guarded againſt nothing ſo much as 1 
that reconciliation of parties, which was in eſſect to be a 4 
combination of different leaders againſt the freedom of the 1 
republic. This illuſtrious perſonage ſtood diſtinguiſhed j in J 
his age like a man among children, and was raiſed above 1 
his opponents, as much by the juſtneſs of his underſtand- 1 
ing, and the extent of his Renee e as he was "yy the ; 
} 5 5 5 


205 The Hiftory of Subordination, "Tut * 
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| only fortitude and diſintereſtedneſs with which He ſtrove | 
to baffle the deſigns of a vain and childiſh e, chat 


was operating to the ruin of mankind. | 


— 


ALTHOUGH. free ont of government Wem or 
never take their riſe from the ſcheme of any ſingle pro- 
jector, yet are they often .preſerved by the vigilance, acti- 
vity, and zeal, of ſingle men. Happy are they who under- 


ſtand and who chuſe this object of care; and happy it is 


for mankind when it is not choſen too late. It has been 
reſerved to ſignalize the lives of a Cato or a Brutus, on the 
eve of fatal revolutions; to foſter in ſecret the indignation 


of Thraſea and Helvidius; and to occupy the reflections 


of ſpeculative men in times of corruption. But even in 
ſuch late and ineffectual examples, it was happy to know, 
and to value, an object which is ſo important to mankind. 
The purſuit, and the love of it, however unſucceſsful, _ 


thrown a luſtre on human nature. ; 
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THILE the Abd 5 ſabordination is caſual, —_ - 


forms of 1 take SHES riſe, chiefly —_—_ 

| the manner in which the members of a ſtate have been 
originally claſſed, and em a variety of circumſtances 
that procure. to particular orders of men a ſway in their 


\ 


country, there are certain objects that claim the attention | 
of every government, that lead the apprehenſions and the 
: reaſonings of mankind i in every ſociety, and that not only 
furniſh an employment to ſtateſmen, but in ſome mea- 
ſure direct the community to thoſe inſtitutions, under : T 
the. authority of which the. magiſtrate holds his power, | | 
Such, are the national defence, the diſtribution of juſtice, Ay 
| preſervation and internal proſperity of the ftate. If _ 9 
. | theſe objects. be ne glected, we muſt. apprehend that the al 
very; ſcene in which parties contend for power, for pri- 1 
_—_ equality, muſt diſappear, and fociety icſelf : I 
* e VVVVVVVCCVVC Tl i bt 
| Tur conſideration due to cheſe objects Will be pleaded 1 
in every public aſſembly, and will produce, in every poli- 11 
rical conteſt, appeals | to that common ſenſe and opinion | bt 
of mankind, which, ſtru Sling with the "Private views 38 
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of individuals, ad the claims of party, may be confidered 
as the great legiſlator GPA Nations. | | . 


— 
— 


Tun meaſures required "A the attainment of moſt na- 


tional objects, are connected together, and muſt be my | 
purſued: they are often the-ſame: The force which i is 
prepared for defence againſt foreign enemies, may be like- 


wiſe employed to keep the peace at home: the laws made 
to fecure the rights and liberties of the people, may ſerve 
as encouragements to population and commerce: and 
every community, without conſidering how its objects 
may be claſſed or diſtinguiſhed by ſpeculative men, is, in 
every inſtance, obliged to aſſume or to retain that form 


which is beſt fitted to preſerve its advantages, QT to avert 


its misfortunes. 
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NarT1ons, Bene like private men, have their favou- 


rite. ends, and their principal purſuits, which diverſify 


their manners, as well as their eſtabliſhments. They 
even attain to the ſame ends by different means; and, like 


men who make their fortune by different profel zons, re- 


| tain the habits of their principal calling in every condition | 
at which they arrive. The Romans became wealthy in 
5 purſuing their conqueſts ; and probably, for a certain 


period, increaſed the numbers of mankind,' while their 


diſpoſition to war ſeemed to threaten the earth with deſo- 


lation. Some modern nations proceed to dominion and 


enlargement on the maxims of commerce; and while 
the only intend. to accumulate riches at home, continue 


. 


to gain an imperial aſcendant abroad. 
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Tur characters of the- warlike and the comm ercial are 
variouſly combined: they are formed in different degrees 
by the influence of circumſtances that more or leſs fre- 
quently give riſe to war, and excite the deſire of con- 
queſt; 6f circumſtances that leave a people in quiet to 
improve their domeſtic reſources, or to purchaſe, by the 
fruits of their induſtry, from foreigners, what their own, _ 


XX 


Ton and their climate Wc *GKS Tet 2 ee ir fog 


Tar members of every community are more or leſs 
occupied with matters of fate, in proportion as their 
conſtitution admits them to a ſhare in the government, 
and ſummons up their attention to objects of a public 
nature. A people are cultivated or unimproved in their 
talents, in proportion as thoſe talents are employed in 
the practice of arts, and in the affairs of ſociety: they are 


improved or corrupted in their manners, in proportion 
as they are encouraged and directed to act on the maxims 


of freedom and juſtice, or as they are degraded into a 
Rate of meanneſs and ſervitude. But whatever advantages 
are obtained, or whatever evils are avoided, by nations, 
in any of theſe important reſpects, are generally conſidered 
as mere occaſional incidents: they are ſeldom admitted 
aten the objects of policy, 0 or entered among the reaſons. 
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W a being ricated wich Alan when we re. 
quire political eſtabliſhments, merely to cultivate the ta- 
lents of men, and to inſpire the ſentiments of à liberal 
8 wn: we nruſt offer ſome motive of intereſt, or ſome 
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nd + gf Population ond Nuit. 


forget that theſe are of no conſequer 


hopes of external advantage, to Animate the purſuits; or 
to direct the meaſures, of ordinary men. They would be. 


brave, ingenions, and eloquent, only from neceſſity, or 
for the ſake of profit: they magnify the uſes of wealth, 


population, and the other reſources of war; but often 
de without the di- 
rection of able capacities, and without the ſupports of a 


national vigour. We may expect, therefore, to find amo 
ſtates the bias to a. particular policy, taken from the re- 


gards to public ſafety; from the defire of ſecuring perſonal 


freedom, or private. property; ſeldom from the conſide- 


Fs 


ration, of moral effects, or from a view to the genius o& 
mankind. 2 


*., 
* 


ST eee 7 

of Population and W ealth. 
7H EN we imagine what the Romans muſt * 
felt when the tidings came that the 


| their city had periſhed at Cannæ; when we think of 
' what the. orator had in his mind when he ſaid, „That 


« the youth among the people Was like the ſpring among 


« the ſeaſons; when we hear of the joy with which the 


nours of the family and the nation; we. are 
made to feel the moſt powerful motives. to regard the 


aſe wn ** of our fell w-citizens. Intereſt, 
affection, 


ower of 
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Huntſman and the warrior is wh in Cath to ſuſ- 
tain che 
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affe tion, and'3 views: of 8 combine t to recomme id, this 
object and it is treated with entire neglect only by the 
tyrant who miſtakes his own advantage, by the ſtateſn an 
Who trifles with the charge committed to his care, or by 
the people who are become corrupted, and who conſider 8 
their fellow - ſubjects as le in inte rent, and ane 
in their lucrative purſuits. s. 


n rude ſocieties, and among Amal oaüithilnlitles e 
in general, who are engaged in frequent ſtruggles and _ 
difficulties, 'the preſervation and increaſe of their members - 
is a moſt important object. The American rates his de- 
feat from the numbers of men he has loſt, or he eſti- 
mates his victory from the priſoners he has made; not 
from his having remained the maſter of a field, or from 
his being driven from a ground on which he encoun- 
tered his enemy. A man with whom he can aſſociate in 
all © his n uits, whom he can embrace as his friend; 
he finds an object to his affections, and an 
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aid in 1 his P is to Ln the precious acceſſion N 
of fortune eee 26 eee 53d! Dis on 4 W 
EEx where the friendſhip of n x men is out of 1 
the queſtion, the ſociety, bein 8 occupied in forming a 1 
party that may defend itſelf, and annoy its enemy, ſinds no 9 
object of greater moment than the increaſe of its num 1 
bers. Captives who way be adopted, or children of 
either ſex who may be reared for the public, are 
cordingly confidered as the richeſt ſpoil of an Oy" The 
Fee of the Romans in admitting che vanqui 
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Of Population and W, wales 


ſhare in the privileges of Meir Ally, . rape of his 63. 
bines, anck the ſubſequent coalition with that people; were 
BE. not ſingular or uncommon -examples- in the hiſtory - of 
. mankind. The ſame policy has been followed, and was 
natural and obvious where- ever the ſtrength of a. ſtate 


conſiſted in the arms of a few, and where men were valued | 
in themſelves, diſtin&. from the conlittration: of. eſtate or 


of. fortune. 1 3 # 171 13 


Ix rude ages, therefore, while makin abt in mak 
diviſions, it ſhould appear, that if the earth be thinly 
peopled; this defect does not ariſe from. a diſregard to 
numbers on the part of ſtates. It is even probable, that 
the moſt effectual courſe that could. be taken to increaſe 

the ſpecies, would be, to prevent the coalition: of. nations, 
and to oblige mankind to act in ſuch ſmall bodies as 
would make the preſervation of their numbers a princi- 
pal object of their care; 'This: alone, it is true, would not 
be ſufficient: we muſt probably add the encouragement. 1 
for rearing families, which mankind. enjoy under a fa- 
vourable policy, and the means of ſubſiſtence which mer 
owe to the Practice of arts. 


TEE mother is- unwilling to increaſe. kes offspring, 1 
and is ill provided to rear them, where ſhe herſelf is- 
obliged to undergo. great hardſhips in. the ſearch. of her- 
food. In North America, we are told; that ſhe j joins to the- 

reſerves of a cold or a moderate. tem ent, the abſti- 
nencies to which ſhe ſubmits from the conſideration of” 
- this difficulty. In her apprehenſion, it is matter of pru- 
dence, 
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dience, and of conſcience, to bring one child to the condi- 
tion of feeding on veniſon, and of following on foot, 
before the will. hazard: a new burden. in tray ing the 


. Which the Sate 1 0 | by: A greater 
facility in procurin g ſubſiſtence, the numbers of man- 
kind increaſe, while the: object itſelf is neglected; and 
the commerce of the ſexes, without any concern. for p 
pulation, is made a ſubject of mere debauch: In ſome 
places, we are told, it is even made the object of a bar- 
barous policy, to defeat or to. reſtrain ttie intentions of 
nature. In the iſland of Formoſa, the males are prohibited 
to marry before the age of forty; and females, if preg-- 
nant Uebe the age of thirty-ſix, have an abortion pro- 
eured by order of the magiſtrate, who employs a violence 
that endangers the life of the mother, together with that 
4 the child. 


I china, the permiſſion given to parents t to kill or to 
N their children, was probably meant as a relief 
from the burden of a numerous offspring. But notwith- 
ſtanding what we hear of a a practice ſo repugnant to the 
human heart, it has not, p bly; the effects in reſtrain-' 
ing Fine. Which it ſeems to threaten ;- but, like 

y other. utions, has an influence the reverſe of 


what it ſeemed | to > portend, The parents mn withthis . 
_ of; a in Tate. Fun and the: children are ſaved. 
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214 Of Population ama alu 


the object of populati y_ bs - 
held by mankind, it ilk be difficult to find, inks e 
of civil policy, any wiſe or effectubh, eſtabliſh s ſolely 
calculated to obtain it. The practice of hs or bead 
tions is inadequate, or cannot ſurmount the obſtacles 


* 


HowE REIN import 


: which are found i in their manner of life. The growth of 


*: 


induſtry, the endeavours of men to i improve their arts, to 
extend their commerce, to ſecure their poſſelſions, ; and to 


3 


eſtabliſh their rights, are indeed the moſt effectual means 


Fw 


to promote population: but they ariſe from a different 


ag 4 * ©'* 


motive; they ariſe from regards to intereſt and perſonal 
ſafety. They are intended for the bent efit « of thoſe who 
exiſt not to procure the i iner eaſe of their numbers. * 


FR 
© * 


Iw; is, in the mean time, of importance 10 know, that 
Fate a people are fortunate in their e eſtab 
ments, and ſucceſsful in oduftry. their 


ber devices thought of for this purpoſe, only ſerve to 
fruſtrate the einlege of mankind, or to miſlead their 
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Iv planting a colony, in ne to repair the occaſional 
ako; of peſtilence or wa the immediate 0 
of ſtateſmen but if in reaſoni ng 
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the ſubſtantial concern; and in a e e g ſtate, make 
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or to purſue a tha 
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.biting the departure of natives. - Every citizen finding : 
a poſſeſhon ſecure, and a proviſion for his heirs, was. not 

diſcouraged by the gloomy fears of oppreſſion or want: 
and where every other function of nature was free, that 


while thoſe we already poſſeſs are made to hold their te- 


the proſpect of a numerous family, but even under that 
of a precarious and doubtful ſubſiſtence for themſelves, 


The arbitrary ſovereign, Who has made this the condi- 
tion of his ſubjects, owes the remains of his people to = 
powerful inſtinets of nature, not to any device of his o 


faves, find their ſupply, if, w 


Fg 


which furniſhed the nurſery could not be reſtrained. - 
ture has required the powerful to be juſt; but ſhe has not 
otherwiſe intruſted the preſervation of her works to their 
viſionary plans. What fewel can the ſtateſman add to 9 


Fires of youth ? Let him only not ſmother it, and the ef- 


fect is ſecure. Where we oppreſs or degrade mankind 
with one hand, it is vain, like Octavius, to hold out in 


the other, the baits of marriage, or the whip to barren- 
neſs. It is 'vain to invite new inhabitants from abroad, | 


nure with uncertainty ; and to tremble, not only under | 


„ % oo BED 

- Mow ul cc ahem, the FR TS is tempting, nnd 
in a few generations, will people every countr | 
the meaſure, of its means of TubGfience, They will e even 
increaſe under circumſtances that portend a decay. The 
frequent wars of the Romans, and of many a 8 


community; even the pe ce, and the market for 
t deroying: the ſource, 


| 


che drain: become Toles. 0 1 Al iſſue is made far 
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"2 + families from which +. 

: who, by premiums ; t 95 marriage, by „ 

| „or by confini! the natives. at = 
| .tha +6 has made the numbers of his. ä 
people to 510 en, like the fly. in the fable, who _—_— 
admired its ſucceſs, in turning the wheel, and in moving 5 1 
| f 1, what was already 2 1 

| hed with his oar, o haſten the ca-. 9 

N vith this fan, to give ſpeed to the — i 

5 of ſudden. N ; 


owever ſucceſsful in the end, are always expenſive - 
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2 re told, were yearly driven, like o many cattle, to fe- — 
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: rerſburgh, in the firſt attempts to repleniſh that ſertle- 3 
ment, and yearly x | eriſhed for want of ſubſiſtence . The = 
ndian only attempts to ſettle i in the neighbourhood bf the 4 


f, and. while his his family increaſes, he adds a ; 
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1 cient to mainta L 18 inhabitant, the race of men in the EL 
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accumulation of 
1e and a relative term: it is one thing 1 in the 


duce being next to nothing 3 the means of” ſubiũiſt 
the fruits only of labour and ſkill. If a people, w 
retain their frugality, increaſe their induſtry, and improve 
their arts, their numbers muſt grow in proportie n. Henc 
it is, that the cultivated fields of Europe are 1 
than the wilds of America, or the plains of Tartary: 
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BuT even the increaſe F mankind which attends tl 
F wealth, has its limits. . 


bife is a va 
opinion of the ſabage; 
citizen: 
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of living. While arts improve, and riches } reaſe ; while 
the poſſeſſions of individuals, or their profpe s of pain. 
come up to their opinion of what is re 


another in that of the 


8 


the poſſeſſion, howe er redur lant, falls ſhort of the f 
dard, and a fortune ſuppoſed ſufficient for marr 
-ajrajned with difficulty, eral of 
to decline. The citizen, in his on eee re- 
turns to the ſtare of the ſavage ; bis children, he 


with plows, becauſe. be R 


family, they enter on its cares with alact ity. But when 
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a s not the | 0 which his 
ö or is wiſhes, rec uire. No ultimate remedy 


is applied 10 this. evil, by merely accumulating wealth ; 
for rare and coftly materials, whatever theſe are, continue = 
to be ſought ; and if ſilks and Pearl are made common, 


men will begin to covet ſome new decorations, Which 


the wealth) alon If 
e y e can procure. 
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it has a reference to the fancy, and to the habits 
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the continual in of riches, not any 
that keeps the CORY Vt GOOG at eaſe. 
* wg my a Þ 1 | 1 f * 3 2 Ts 7 22 Tk 4 2 . 1 11 2 7 ; 5 
Men are tempted, to labe our, and to practiſe ſe ſuctative 


arts, by motives of intereſt, Secure to the wor kman 
fruit of his labour, give him the proſpedts,o of independence 3 
or freedom, h ul miniſter _ 


- 


441 


13 public, has Found a fait in 
the acquiſition of wealth, and a faithful ſteward in = 
| | hoarding what he has gained. 
in the caſe of population itſelf, can little more than 
avoid doing miſchief = 1s well, if, i beginning gs of 
FCC, he RE how to 9 Rey the fra ds to Which | | 
it is ſubject. h Con am ICC, if continued, i s the branch =. 
which men committed. to the effects of ber own experi- 5 ; 


ence, are leaſt apt to go wrong. OOF - 4 
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TER trader, In rude ages, i s tho rt-ſight raudulent. 


and mercenary; but in the el and advanced ſtare „ 
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£ his art, his views are en nlarged, his is maxi aims are efta- IM 


riod | of. gene « ral corruptiori, He 1 
except the force to defend his = 4 


liſhed: vY be becomes 


virtue, 
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de needs no aid from the flare, but its pro- „„ 


IOT gay is often in hi aſelf its mol intelfigent and 
zQable member, Even in China, we are i informed, "+: 2:4 
e pilfering, fraud. and corruption, are the reigning 5 5M 

t other orders of men, the . 
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of trade, and the maxims of mankind. 
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——_ 0 Ir population be connected with national wealth, liberty 
and perſonal ſecyrity | is the great foundation of 1 oth : 
and if this foundation be laid in the fate,” nature ns 
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ſecured the increaſe and the induſtry of its members; the 
* | one by deſires the moſt ardent in the Hina frar ne ; the 
lj other by a conſideration the moſt uniform and conſtant 
p of any that poſſeſſes the mind. The great object of policy, 
4 therefore, with reſpect to both, is, to ſecure to the family 
ik its means of ſubſiſtence and ſettlement; to protect the in- 
j duſtrious i in the purſuit of His occu tion ; to reconcile the 
| reſtrictions of police, and the ſocial affections 
| 105 with their ſeparate and intereſted purſuits. N 9 8 ace ic 


Ix matters of particular profeſſion, induſtry, and trade, 
the experienced practitioner i is the maſter, and every gene- 
8 reaſoner is a NOVICE, | The objeck i in commerce is to 
| make the individual Tich ; the 808 he gains for him 
. the more he augments | the wealth of his country. 
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Wr have bad occaſion to obſerve, chat in every rudi , 
| _ - fate, the great buſineſs is war ; and that in barbarous 
: times, mankind, being generally divided into ſmall par- 
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„ Would 


they be merchants ſtill,” continued this — « ff 

« the King of Spain was to attack you here ? For my part, . 
«I do not think that merchants ſhould be- permitted to 
1 " V3 in any country: when I go to war, I leave no body 
at home but the women.“ It ſhould ſeem that this 
4 warrior conſidered eee as a kind of neutral 
perſons, who took no part in the quarrels of their coun- 
try; and that he did not know how much war itſelf 


may be made the ſubject of traffic; what mighty armies 


may be put in motion from behind the counter; how 
often human blood is, without any national animoſity, 
bought and ſold for bills of exchange; and how often 
the prince, the nobles, and the ſtateſmen, in many a 


poliſhed nation, Mid in his account, be conſidered as 


— 
8 S 2 85 


merchants. - e e 


| In the progreſs of arts and of policy, the members of 
every ſtate are divided into claſſes; and in the com NCce- 


ment of this diſtribution, there is no diſtinction | more 
ſerious than that of the warrior and the pacific i uabi- 


ant; no more is required to place men in the relation of 


maſter and flave. Even when the rigours of an eſlabliſhed 
ſlavery abate, as they have done in modern Europe, in 


conſequence. of a protection, and a property, allowed to 
the mechanic and labourer, this diſtinction ſerves ſtill 


to ſeparate the noble from the baſe, and to point out that 
aſe of men who are deſtined to d to dominee! 
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IT was — never ene * ane in the 
purfle of refinement, they were to reverſe 1 order; 7 7 £21008 
or even that they were to place the government, and the „„ 
military force of nations, in different hands. But is it . — 55 
equally unforſeen, that the former order | may again take 
place ? and that the paciſic citizen, however diſtin guiſh-⸗ 
ed by privilege and rank, muſt one day bow to the Perz 
ſon with whom he has intruſted his ſword. Tf ſuch revo- 
lutions ſhould act ually follow, will this new. maſter re- 
vive in his own order the ſpirit of the noble and the free ? 4 
Will he renew the characters of rhe warrior and the ſtateſ- 
man: Will he reſtore to his country the civil and milita- 
ry virtues? I am afraid to. reply. Monteſquieu obſerves, 
that the government of Rome, even under the emperors, 
became, in the hands of the troops, elective and republi- 
can: but the Fabii or the Bruti were heard of no INF: 


after the prztorian bands became the republic. eres: antbaart] 


WI have enumerated ſome of the heads under which 
a people, as they emerge from barbarity, may come to 
be claſſed. Such are, the nobility, the people, the ad- 
herents of the prince; and even the prieſthood have not 
been forgotten: when we arrive at times of refinement, 
the army muſt be joined to the liſt. The departments of _ 
civil government | and of war/ being ſevered, and the pre- 
eminence being given to the ſtateſman, the ambitious 
will naturally devolve the military ſervice on thoſe who 
are contented with a ſubordinate Ration. | They who have 
the greateſt ſhare in the diviſion of fortune, and the 


greateſt intereſt f in defending their country, Havio, 4. 4 
FFFFF .1Þ 
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* Of Wational fence wad: Compie * 


ſigned the ſword, muſt pay for what they have. OY to 


perform; and armies, not only at a diſtance from home, 
but in the very bon of their country, are ſubſiſted by 
pay. A diſcipline is i invented to inure the ſoldier to per- 
form, from habit, and from fear of puniſhment, thoſe 
hazardous duties, which, the love of the public, or a na- 
tional Tpirit, no Jouges As; | ; 


$ 


Wine we conßder the wt "hg uch an  eftabliſh- 


ment makes in the ſyſtem of national virtues, it is un- 


pleaſant to obſerve, that moſt nations who have run the 


career of civil arts, have, in fome degree, adopted this 


meaſure. . Not” only ſtates, which either have wars to 
maintain, or precarious poſſeſſions to defend at a diſtance; 
not only a prince jealous of his authority, or in haſte to 


gain the advantage of diſcipline, are diſpoſed to employ | 


foreign troops, or to keep ſanding. armies; but even re- 


publics, with little of the former occaſion, and none of 
the motives which prevail i in 5 have been found 
to tread in the fame path. . 5 | 


# 


0 


Ir military arrangements occupy 0 conſiderable a 


place in the domeſtic policy « of nations, the actual conſe- 


quences of war are equally important in the hiſtory of 
mankind, Glory and ſpoil were the earlieſt ſubject of 


_ quarrels; Aa conceſſion of ſuperiority, or a ranſom were the 
prices of peace. The love of ſafety, and the deſire of 


. dominion, equally lead mankind to wiſh for acceſſions of 


ſtrength. Whether as victors or as vanquiſhed, they- tend 


10 a coalition ; and powerful nations confiderin g a pro- 
1 ie . . vince, 
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vince, or a fortreſs acquired on their frontier, as ſo much 
_ are e perpetually i intent on extending their limits. 
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Tur maxims of conqueſt are not always t 
guiſhed from thoſe of ſelf-defenc 


fate. be dangerous, if it be 


? fr e troubleſome, 


it is a maxim founded in the conſideration of ſafety, 
as well as of conqueſt, That it ought to be. we akened 
or difarmed: 3; being. once. reduced, it be diſpoſed to 


renew the conteſt, it muſt from thenceforward be go- 
verned in form. Rome never avowed any other maxims 


of conqueſt ; Ti and 1e ert. | where ſent. her i nſolent ar- 


mies, under the ſpecious retence of procuring to herſelf 


and her allies a laſting : ace, which the would alone re- 


* F 


power w diturb. d / To „ 


ſe erve 


7 
oF * 


DEF 2 


TAE e | of thoſe. 8 Which the | "Grecian 


ſtates formed againſt each other, maintained, for a time, 


a 
» 


their independence, and. ſeparation ; Ss and that time Was 
the ſhining 17 0 e happy e their ſtory. It was 


— 


cils, Or 1 any wed 4 Bing "of 00 * Which a ar; 
reſted their p. ogreſs. The victors were ſometimes con- 


tented, with merely changing to a,zeſe: blance of their 


own forms the government of the Rates. they ſubdued. 


What the next ſtep. might have. been in + e ©. im- 


PO. iti „ 8 hard to rene, But w | Fn d 6 L, 


other for the A endade on War, it cannot e doubted, 
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of Wational Defence as 


that the Athenians, from a nb ambition, and f 
the deſire of wealth, and the Spartans, though e ori- 
ginally meant only to defend themſelves, and their allies, 
were both, at laſt, equ ally willing to become the maſters 
of Greece; and were preparing for each other at home, 
that yoke, which both, together with enn confederates, 


= 


were obliged to receive e from abroad. . 


N : F A . 4 z P * ? | 
3 


In the n bf Philip, the defire, of elf-preſerva- 
tion and ſecurity feemed to be blended. with the ambition 
natural to princes. He turned his arms ſucceſſively to 
the quarters on which he found himſelf hurt, from which 


he had been alarmed or provoked : and when he had 


ſubdued the Greeks, he propoſed to lead them againſt 
their ancient enemy of Perſia. In this he laid the plan 
which Was carried into execution by his ſon. 


1 


Tur Romans, become the maſters of traly, ad" the , 
conquerors of Cartha ge, had been alarmed on the fide of 
Macedon, and were led to croſs a new ſez in ſearch of a 
new field, on which to exerciſe their military force. In 
proſecution of their wars, from the earlieſt to the lateſt 
date of their Hiſtory, without intending the very con- 
queſts they made, perhaps without foreſeeing what ad- 
vantage they were to reap from the ſubjection of diſtant 
provinces, or in what manner they were to govern their 
new acquiſitions, they ſtill proceeded to ſeize 'what came 
ſucceſſively within their reach; and, ftimulated by a po- 
licy which engaged them in perpetual wars, which led 
to | Perperual victory and acceſlions * territory, they ex- 
; | 1 den 
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_ tended the te, which, but a few. ce 
| before, had been co nfined within the ſkirts of a village, 


n to 15 AY the Danube, the Weler, the Fo rth, and 
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- IT 18 vain to affirm, that the genius of. any nation is 
adverſe to conqueſt. Its real intereſts indeed moſt com- 
monly are ſo; but every ſtate which is prepared to de- 


fend itſelf, and to obtain , vidtor ie 'S, 1s likewiſe in hazard 
of being tempted to conquer. KY: 


; Th Europe, where mercenary and diſciplined armies are 
# | forms, or a tempor 
wer; if the fluices ſhould br 
and empires are ſpread: 


„ lantic ocean. Every ft: 
1 8 be turned i into a p 


tory gained, may give the acceſſion of 4 new 


. Fl £ , oy i [4 1 3 3 , 4 
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force to the victor. e e ot og 
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a 


Tun * Romans, with inferior arts Of communication 

both by ſea and land, maintained their dominion in a 

conſiderable part of Europe, lia, and Africa, over flerce 

_—— intractable nations: 

armies of Eu rope, with the nave by com- 

merce to every part of the World, I the facility '. 
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Coangqueſi. Part III. 


their conveyance; effect, if that ruinous maxim ſhould 
prevail, That the grandeur of a nation is to be eſtimated 
from the extent of its territory; or, That the intereſt of 
any e people conſiſts i in reducing their neighbours 
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F war, either for depredation or defence, were the 
. principal object of nations, every tribe would, from 
its earlieſt ftate, aim at the condition of a Tartar horde ; : 


and in all its ſucceſſes would haſten to the grandeur of a 


Tartar empire. The | nilitar leader would ſuperſede the 


civil magiſtrate; and preparations to fly with all their 
poſſeſſions, or to purſae; with all their. forces, would, in 


every ſociety, make the ſum of their public. e kn 


* aw L p 
15 ® * — 


He who firſt on the banks of th ie Wolga, or the Jeniſca, 
had taught the Scythian to mount the horſe, to move 
his cottage on wheels, to haraſs his enemy alike by his 
attacks and his flights, to handle at full ſpeed the lance 
and the bow, and when beat from his ground, to leave his 
arrows in the wind to meet his purſuer; I he. who had 


taught his country 2en..to uſe the ſame animal | for eyery 


* 


* 


purpoſe of the dair „the ſhax mbles, and the field of battle ; 


would be eſteemed "the Founder of his nation; or, like | 
V Ceres 


ect. ah M Gil bi. 237 


Ceres and. Bacchus among the Greeks, would. be inveſted 
with, the: honours: of. a god, as the reward of his uſeful 
inventions. Amidſt ſuch inſtitutions, the names and 
atchievements of Hercules and Jaſon might have been 
tranſmittted to poſterity; ; bur thoſe' of Lycurgus or Solon, 
the heroes of political ſociety, could have gained no repu- 


drags either fabulous « or real, in rhe: records of fame. 


— 


EvERV raids af ales barbarians may entertain among 
themſelves the ſtrongeſt ſentiment of affection and honour, 
while they carry to the reſt of mankind the aſpect of ban- 
ditti and robbers *. They. may be indifferent to intereſt, 
and ſuperior to danger ; but our ſenſe of humanity, our 
regard to the rights of nations, our admiration of civil 
wiſdom and juſtice, even our effeminacy itſelf, make us 
turn away with contempt, or with horror, froni a ſcene 
which exhibits ſo few of our» good qualities, and which 
ſerves ſo much to reproach our weakneſs... | 
Ix is in conducting the:affairs of civil-ſociety; that man- 
kind find the exerciſe of their beſt talents, as well as the 
object of their beſt affections. It is in being Srafted on 
the advantagęs of civil ſociety, that the art of war is 
brought to perfection; that the reſources of armies, and 
the complicated ſprings to be touched in their conduct, ä 
are beſt underſtood. The moſt celebrated Warriors were 


| allo citizens Oppoſed to a Roman, or a Greek, the. chiet-- 
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1 eee of the Arabs. ee enen 
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233 Of Goil Libry. Part III. 
tain of Thrace, «a Germany, or Gaul, was a novice. The | 
native of Pella learned the principles of Ki art from _ 


minondas and Pelopidas. e EIN 


Ir nations, as hath been obſerved in the preceding ſec- 
tion, muſt adjuſt their policy on the proſpect of war from 
abroad, they are equally bound to provide for the attain- 
ment of peace at home. But there is no peace in the ab- 
ſence of juſtice. It may ſubſiſt with diviſions, diſputes, 
and contrary opinions; but not with the commiſſion of 
wrongs. The injurious, and the injured, are, as implied : 
in the very meaning of the terms, in a ſtate of hoſtility. 


Wur kr men enjoy peace, they owe it either to their 
mutual regards and affections, or to the reſtraints of law. 
Thoſe are the happieſt ſtates which procure peace to their 
members by the firſt of theſe methods: But it is ſuffici- 
ently uncommon to procure it even by the ſecond. The 
firſt would with-hold the occaſions of war and of com- 
petition: The ſecond adjuſts the pretenſions of men by 
ſtipulations and treaties. Sparta taught her citizens not 
to regard intereſt: Other free nations ſecure the intereſt 


of their members, and conſider this as a principal part 
of their rights. | a 7. | 


Law is the treaty to which members of the ſame com- 
munity have agreed, and under which the magiſtrate and 
the ſubject continue to enjoy their rights, and to main- 
tain the peace of ſociety. The deſire of lucre is the great 
motive to injuries: law therefore has a principal reference 
to property. It would aſcertain the different methods 

1 — 


* 


0 
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conveyance, and ſucceſſion; and it makes the neceſſarx 
proviſions for renderin 8 the poſſeſſion of 9 ſecure. 


BkSsIDR avarice, there are other motives from which . 


men are unjuſt; ſuch are pride, malice, envy, and re- : | ; 
venge. The law would eradicate the principles themſelves, 1 | 
or at leaſt prevent their effects. =o ; 1 
I SN I . 15 , x 
From whatever motive . wrongs. are committed, there / 
are different particulars in which the i inj jured may Tr, - * 1 
He may ſuffer i in his goods, in his perſon, or in the free- : 1 
dom of his conduct. Nature has made him maſter of ©: 
every action which is not injurious to others. The laws of 1 
his particular ſociety intitle him perhaps to a determinate 4 
ſtation, and beſtow on him a certain ſhare in the govern- 1 
ment of his country. An injury, therefore, which in 
this reſpect puts him under any unjuſt reſtraint, may be „ 1 
called an infringement of his Political rights. | 1 
WHERE the citizen is ſuppoſed to have rights of = | 9 
perty and of ſtation, and is protected in the exerciſe of i" 
them, he 1s ſaid to be free; and the very reſtraints by "Y 
which he is hindered from the commiſſion of crimes, are | 
a part of his liberty. No perſon is free, where any per- 
ſon is ſuffered to do wrong with impunity. Even the def-- 
potic prince on his throne, is not an exception to this ge- 
neral rule. He himſelf is a ſlave, the moment he pretends. 
that force ſhould decide any conteſt. The diſregard he 
throws on the rights of his people recoils on himſelf; and | 
E 
| Wy "hs 1 
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in the Senerdl uncertainty of all conditio ons, there is no 


- 


tenure more precarious than his own. IE 


„ 


Font the different particulars to wie men refer, in 
fpeaking of liberty, whether to the ſafety of the perſon 
and the goods, the dignity of rank, or the participation of 
political importance, as well as from the different me- 
thods by which their rights are ſecured, they are lead to 
differ in the interpretation of the term; and every people | 
is apt to imagine, that its ſignification is to be found only 
among themſelves. „„ iv 5 


SouE having thought, that the e diſtr ibution ee 
wealth is unjuſt, required a new diviſion of property, as 
the foundation of freedom. This ſcheme is ſuited to de- 


8 mocratical government; and in ſuch only it has been ac 


* 


mitted with any degree e 


” 
— 


# 4 


Nx w ſettlements, like that of the people of Adel, and 
ſingular eſtabliſhments, like thoſe of Sparta and Crete, 
have furniſhed examples of its actual execution; but in 
moſt other ſtates, even the democratical ſpirit could at- 
tain no more chan to prolong the ftruggle for Agrarian . 
laws ; to procure,” on occaſion, the expunging of debts ; 
and to keep the people.in mind, under all the diſtinctions 
of fortune, chat they ſtill had a claim to equality. ; 


\ 
\ 


Tur citizen at Rome, at Athens, and in many repub- 
lics, contended for himſelf, and his order. The Agra- 
Tan law Was moved and debated for ages: it ſerved to 
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awaken the ü Hit tiewtithed- the ſpirit of equality, 8 5 big -4 
and furniſhed a field on which to exert its force; but am 
was never eſtabliſhed with any of its | other and more | 9 


formal e Mk e oo Gag ; 


EW 2 


Man Y of the 8 which ſerve to 1 Fe 5 — 
weak from oppreſſion, contribute, by ſecuring. the poſleſ- | 
ſion of property, to favour its unequal diviſion, and to 
Increaſe the aſcendant of thoſe from whom the abuſes of b 1 
power may be feared. Thoſe abuſes were felt very early | 208 
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both at Athens and Rome - 7 bits aARTREEE. > 
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Ir has been 1 to prevent the 8 accu- 
Wines of wealth in particular hands, by limiting the 
increaſe of private fortunes, by prohibiting entails, and 
by with-holding the right of primogeniture in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of heirs. It has been propoſed to prevent the ruin 
of moderate eſtates, and to reſtrain the uſe, and conſe- 
quently the deſire of great ones, by ſumpt gary laws. 
Theſe different methods are more or leſs conſt tent with 
the intereſts of commerce, and may be adopted, d, in dif- 
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A ferent degrees, by a people whoſe nationa 3 1 5 8 | 
nn wealth: and they have their degree of effect, by inſpiring = 
moderation, or a ſenſe of equality, and by Ming the 
paſſions- by which mankind are prompted | to mutual 8 
Wrongs. | 4 5 | The 
Plutarch in the life of Solon. —Livy. b ; 5 | — a 1 
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ſider himſelf as 


Ir appears to be, in a particular anner, 'the object of 
ſumptuary laws, and of equal diviſion 
atification of vanity, to C the oſtenta- 
tion of ſuperior fortune, and, by this means, to weaken 
the deſire of riches, and to preſerve in the breaſt of the 
citizen, that mot which ought * 
late his conduct. 


F e 


Tars end is never per 
where the unequal diviſion of property 
where fortune is allowed to beſtow 
It is indeed difficult, by any methods whatever, to ſhut 


up this ſource of corruption. Of all the nations whoſe 
hiſtory 18 known with certainty, t 5 deſign itſelf, and the 
manner of executing. it, appear to have been nderſtood 


* 
— KY * ny 
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in Sparta alone. m e 


Tuxkr property was indeed 
but in conſequence of certain regulitions and practices, 


the moſt effectual it ſeems, 
found out. The manners that prevail among ſimple nati- 


ons before the eſtabliſhment . of property, were in ſome- 


6 


meaſure preſerved * he: paffion for riches was, dur ing 


many ages, ſuppreſſed ; at hers citizen was made to con- 
he proper his country, not as the 


owner of a private eſtate. | 
* See part 2. ſect. 2. „ 5 
1 „ | Ir 


ledged by law ; 
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Ir Was held ignominous either to i or to ſell FOR pa- 
trimony of a citizen. Slaves were, in every family, intruſt- 
ed with the care of its effects, and freemen were ſtrangers 

to lucrative arts; juſtice was eſtabliſhed on a contempt 
of the ordinary allurement to crimes; and the preſervatives 
of civil liberty applied by the ſtate, were the diſpoſitiens 
that were made to prevail i in the hearts of its members. | 


Pg 
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* * 
83 


ThE indi widual was . from every ici char 
could: ariſe: on the head of his fortune; he was educated, 
and he was employed for life in the ſervice of the public; 
he was fed at a place of common reſort, to which he 
uld carry no diſtinction but that of his talents and his LL 
virtues 3 his children were the wards. and the pupils of = 

the ſtate; he himſelf was taught to be a parent, and a 
director to the youth of his country, not the anxious father 
of a ſeparate family, | e 


| Tuls people, we are told, beſtowed tome care in adorn- 
ing their perſons, and were known from afar by the red 
or the purple they wore ; but could not make their equi- 
page, their buildings, or their furniture, a ſubject of 
fancy, or of what we call 2e. The carpenter and the 
houſe- builder were reſtricted to the uſe of the axe and the 


ſaw: their workmanſhip muſt have been ſimple, and pro- 
bably, in reſpect to its form, continued. for ages the ſame. 


The ingenuity of the artiſt was employed in cultivating 4 
his own nature, not in adornin 8 the habitations of his fel- 
low-citizens. 
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4 fc Literiy. Pare 
j 1 o this plan, they had ſenators, ahigriieniiew, leaders of 
Wm e armies, and miniſters of ſtate ;- but no men of fortune. 
Mg _ Like the heroes of Homer, they diſtributed. honours by 
= the meaſure of the cup and the platter. A citizen, who, 
"4 N in his political capacity, was the arbiter of Greece, thought. a | 
. himſelf honoured by receiving a double portion of plain 
. 2 entertainment at ſupper. . He was active, penetrating, 
0 brave, diſintereſted, and generous ; ; but his eſtate, his table; 
and his furniture, might, in our eſteem, have marred the 
| luſtre of all his virtues, Neighbouring nations, however, 
bi applied for commanders to this nurſery of ſtateſmen and 
{| Warriors, as we apply for the practitioners of every art to 
1 the countries in which they excel; for cooks to France; 
4 | Re] and for muſicians to Italy. ff.. ELD L240 
I AFTER all, we > are, perhaps, not ſufficiently inſtructed i in 
14 the nature of the Spartan laws and inſtitutions, to under- | 
14 ſtand in what manner all the ends of this ſingular ſtate ; 
| 4 were obtained; but the admiration paid to its people, 
by and the conſtant reference of contemporary hiſtorians to 
} oy i their avowed ſuperiority, will not allow us to queſtion 
Ll the facts. When I obſerved,” ſays Xenophon, that 
; j „ this nation, though not the. moſt populous, was the 
1 6 « moſt powerful ſtate of Greece, I was ſeized with won- * 
We « der, and with an earneſt deſire to know by what arts 
0 „it attained its pre- eminènce; but when I came to the 1 
me « knowledge of its inſtitutions, my - wonder ceaſed —— 3 
118 As one man excels another, and as he who. is at pains, 
« to cultivate his mind, muſt. ſurpaſs the perſon. who. 


N neglects it; ſo the Spartans ſhould excel every nation, 
9 being 
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46; * the dle fate 1 in which 1 virtue is ſtudied as the ä 
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ſubſiſtence, or even to enjoyment, have little effect _ :. To 
corrupting mankind, or in awakening the ſpirit of com- 1 


petition and of jealouſy; but conſidered with a view tio 
diſtinction and honour, where fortune conſtitutes rank, = 
they excite the moſt. vehement paſſions, and abſorb wr i | 
the ſentiments of the human ſoul :- they reconcile avarice : BY 
and meanneſs with ambition and vanity ; and lead men * 
through the practice of ſordid and mercenary arts to the 
— e of a ſuppoſed elevation and dignity. 


War RE this ſource of corruption, on the contrary, is 
effectually ſtopped, the citizen is dutiful, and the ma- 
giſtrate upright; any form of government may be wiſely 
adminiſtered; places of truſt are likely to be well ſup- 
plied; and by whatever rule officè and power are beſtow- 
ed, it is likely that all the capacity and force that ſub- 
ſiſts in the ſtate will come to be employed in its ſervice: 
for on this ſuppoſition, experience and abilities are the only 
guides and the only titles of public confidence ; and if 
citizens be ranged into ſeparate claſſes, they become mu- 
tual checks by the difference of their opinions, not by 
the oppoſition of their intereſted deſigns. 5 
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W s may eaſily account for the cenſures beſtowed 7+ 
the government of Sparta, by thoſe who conſidered it „„ 
mer ely on. the ſide of its forms. It Was not calculated to 
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prevent the ute of crimes, by balancing againſt each 
other the ſelfiſh and partial diſpoſitions of men; but to 
inſpire the virtues of the ſoul, to procure innocence by the 
abſence of criminal inclinations, and to derive its internal 
peace from the indifference of 'its members, to the ordina- 
ry motives of ſtrife and diſorder. It were trifling to ſeek 
for its analogy to any other conſtitution of ſtate, in which 
its principle characteriſtic and diſtinguiſhing feature is 
not to be found. The collegiate ſovereignty, the ſenate, 
and the ephori, had their counterparts in other republics, C 
and a reſemblance has been found in particular to the 

government of. Carthage *; bur, what affinity of conſe- 
quence can be found between a ſtate whoſe ſole object 
was virtue, and another whoſe principal object was wealth ; 
between a people whoſe aſſociated kings, being lodged in 
the ſame, cottage, had. no fortune. but their daily food; 

and a commercial republic, in which a proper eſtate was 
required as a neceſſary qualification for the higher — 
of ſtate? 


Or HER petty commonwealths expelled kings, when 
they became jealous of their deſigns, or after having ex- 
perienced their tyranny ; here the Hereditary ſucceflion of 
kings was preſerved : other ſtates were afraid of the in- 
trigues and cabals of their members in competition for 
dignities ; here ſolicitation was required as the only 
condition upon which a place in the ſenate was obtained. 
A ſupreme inquiſitorial power was, in the perſons of the 


Ariſtoile. 
Is ephori, 
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; people: and if a contraſt to this, as well as to many other 


in the general hiſtory 1 mankind. 4 


which other ſtates had been carried in the torrent of vio- 


They ran che career of other nations, after that of ancient 
| Sparta was fini 
prove their poſſeſſions, after they ceaſed to improve their 
people; and on this new plan, in their ſtruggle for politi- 
cal life, they ſurvived the ſyſtem of ſtates that periſhed 


the laſt community of Greece that beeame a village 4n the 


ephori, ſafely omendreed to a few men, who were drawn 
by lot, and without diſtinction, from every order of the 


artieles of che Spartan policy, be required, it may be Tune. 


N 


Bur Sparta, under every uppen error or its form; 
proſpered for ages, by the integrity of its manners, and: . 
by the character of its citizens. When that integrity Was 
broken, this people did not languiſh in the weakneſs of 
nations ſunk in effeminacy. They fell into the ſtream by 


lent paſſions, and in the outrage of barbarous times. 
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They built walls, and began to im- 
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under the Macedonian dominion: They lived to act with 
another which aroſe in the Achæan league; and were 


empire of Rome. eee 147601 „„ 
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Ir it ſhould be thought v we have: dwitt too 106 g on the 
hiſtory of this ſingular people, it may be remembered, in 
excuſe, that they alone, in the language of Xenophon,. 
made virtue an object of ſtate. 55 
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We mut be contented to derive our A 1 a 
different ſource ; to expect Juſtice from. the limits Which. 
2 | 5.7 : are 


— 


are ſet to the powers of the magiſtrate, and to rely for 
5 protection on the laws which are made to ſecure the 
eſtate and the perſon of the ſubject. We live in ſocieties, 
where men muſt be rich, in order to be great ; where plea- 
ſure itſelf is often purſued from vanity ; where the deſire 
of a ſuppoſed happineſs ſerves to inflame the worſt of paſ- _ 
ſions, and is itſelf the foundation of miſery ; where public 
juſtice, like fetters applied to the body, may, without in- 
ſpiring the ſentiments of candour and equity, prevent the 
actual commiſſion of Crimes. . 


Wiz come as this Aelerib tion the moment 
they are ſeized with their paſſions for riches and power. 
But their deſcription in every inſtance is mixed: in the 
beſt there is an alloy of evil; in the worſt a mixture of 
good. Without any eſtabliſhments to preſerve their man- 
ners, beſides penal laws, and the reſtraints of police, they 
derive, from inſtinctive feelings, a love of integrity and | 
candour, and, from the very. contagion of ſociety itſelf, an 
eſteem for what is honourable and praiſe-worthy. They 
derive, from their union, and joint oppoſition to foreign 
enemies, a zeal for their own: community, and courage to 
maintain its rights. If the frequent neglect of virtue as 
a political object, tend to diſcredit the underſtandings of 
men, its luſtre, and its frequency, as a ſpontaneous 
aus of the heart, will reſtore the honours of our 


+ In every caſual and mixed ſtate of the national man- 
| ners, the ſafety of every individual, and his political con- 
ſequence, 
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equence, eee Ore \ bimſelf, but more on the party | 


to which he is joined. For this reaſon, all who feel a 
common intereſt, are apt to unite in parties ; and, as far 


as chat intereſt DEEEVEL, mutually e each other. > 
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Mas the citizens of any free community. are : of dit 
ferent orders, each order has a peculiar ſet of claims and 
prerenſions; relatively to the other me mbers of the ſtate, it 
1s a party 3 relatively-to the differences of intereſt among its 


own members, it may admit of numberleſs ſubdiviſions. 


But in every ſtate there are two intereſts very readily ap- 
| prehended ; that of a prince and his adherents, that of a no- 
we or of N eher faction, oppoſed. to the people, 


Wu uy the ſovereign power is ; reſerved by the collective 
body, it appears unneceſſary to think of additional eſtabliſi- 
ments for ſecuring the rights of the citizen. But it is dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, for the collective body to exer- 

ciſe this power in a manner that ſuperſedes ou neceſſity 


of every other political c: caution. 


u great propriety, DG "hae 1 the 
| Ir ir rights, and their animoſity to foreiz ign or 
domeſtic enemies, they pretend to deliberate on points 
of national conduct, or to decide queſtions of equity and 


5 juſtice the public is expoſed to manifold inconvenien- 
cies 3 and popular governments would, of all others, 'be 
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the moſt fubject to errors in adminiſtration, and to weak- 
nels 1 in the execution of publie meaſures. 


5 avoid theſe diſadvantages, the people are always 
contented to delegate part of their powers. They eſtablſh 
a ſenate to debate, and to prepare, if not to determine, 
queſtions that are brought to the collective body for a final 
reſolution. They commit the executive power to: Tome: 
council of this ſort, or to a magiſtrate who preſides in their 
meetings. Under the uſe of this neceſſary and common 
expedient, even while democratical forms are moſt care-- 
fully guarded, there is one party of the few, another of 
the many. One attacks, the: other defends; $: and they are 
both ready to aſſume in their turns. But though, in reality, 
a great danger to liberty ariſes on the part of the people | 
themſelves, who, in times of corruption, are eaſily made 
the inſtruments of uſurpation and tyranny; yet, in the or- 
dinary aſpect of government, the executive carries an air 
of ſuperiority, and the rights of the people ſeem. always 


expoſed to incroachment.. . | e 1 | 


*14 


 Tawoven on the day that the Roman people: were afſem-- 
bled, the ſenators mixed with the croud, and the conſul: 
was no more than the ſervant-of.the multitude; yet, when 

this awful meeting was diflolved; the ſenators:met to pre- 

ſcribe buſineſs. for their ſovereign, and the conſul went 
armed with: the axe and the rods, to teach every Roman, ; 
in his ſe parate ehen; the ſubmiſſion. which he. owed. 


0 the Na ii ages ; es 3 oP | 
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Tus, even |< the collective bode 1 fovereign, 
Fig are aſſembled only occaſionally and though on 
ſuch occaſions they determine every queſtion relative to : 
their rights and their intereſts as a people, and can aſſerft 
their freedom with irreſiſtible force ; yet they do not think 8 
themſelves, nor are they in reality, ſafe, without a more 
conſtant and more uniform power e in their fa- | 
vour. 246 WY 


THE multitude is every where ſtrong ; but requires, ; 
for the ſafety of its members, when ſeparate as well as 
when aſſembled, a head to direct and to employ its 
ſtrength. For this 3 the ephori, we are told, were 
eſtabliſhed at- Sparta, the council of a hundred at Car- 
thage, and the tribunes at Rome. 80 prepared, the po- 
paular party has, in many inſtances, been able to cope 
with its adverſaries, and has even trampled on the 
powers, whether ariſtocratical or monarchical, with which 
it would have been otherwiſe unable to contend. The 
ſtate, in ſuch caſes, eommonly ſuffered by the delays, in- 
terruptions, and confuſions, which popular leaders, from 
private envy, or a a prevailing jealouſy of the grear, ſeldom 
failed to create in the ee of N. Ds 
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wn ERE | the 8 as in ſome larger communities, 1 
have only a ſhare i in the le giſlature, they cannot overwhelm 
the collateral powers, who having likewiſe a ſhare, are 
in condition to defend themſelves: Where they act only : 
6. their PANE their force may be uniformly 
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employed. And they may make part i in a conſtitution of 
d government more laſting than any of thoſe in which the 
people poſſeſſing or pretending to the entire legiflature, 

5 are, when aſſembled, the tyrants, and, when diſperfed, 5 
the ſlaves, of a diſtempered ſtate. In governments pro 
perly mixed, the popular intereſt, finding a counterpoiſe 
in that of the prince or of the nobles, a balance i is actually 
eſtabliſhed between them, in which the publie freedom. 
and the public order are made to conſiſt. 


Fron ſome ſuch caſual arrangement of different inter- 

eſts, all the varieties of mixed government proceed; and on 
ute degree of conſideration which every ſeparate intereſt 

can procure to itſelf, depends the equity of the laws _W=- 

enact, and the neceſſity they are able to impoſe, of = 2 

hering ſtrictly to the terms. of law in its execution. States 

are accordin gly unequally. qualified to conduct the buſi- 

neſs of legiſlation, and. unequally fortunate in the com- 

pleteneſs, and regular obſervance, of their civil code. TY 


Ih democratical eſtabliſhments, citizens, feeling them-- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty, are not equally anxious; 
with the ſubjects of other governments, to have their 
rights explained, or ſecured, by actual ſtatute. They 
truſt to. perſonal vigour, to the ſupport of party, and to 
the ſenſe of the public. 


ONS. 


— 


* the collective body perform: the office EY judge; as 
well as of legiſlator, they ſeldom think of deviſing rules for 
their own direction, and are found ſtill more ſeldom to 
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fiſtent with the ſenſe; of his rig 


that reputation for juſtice and equity, 


laws, in proportion as they have admitted every e 
the pi wa 7, ap or 2 to an 
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follow any * rule, after it is e They dis. | 


perhaps even more than in their 
legiſlative, capacity, are guided by paſſions. and partia- 


lities, that ariſe from circumſtances of the caſe before 75 
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"op under the ſimpleſt governments of a different ſort, 
whether ariſtocracy or monarchy, there is a neceſſity for 
law, and there are a variety of intereſts to be adjuſted in 
framing every ſtatute: The ſovereign wiſhes tœgive ſtabi-- | 
lity and order to adminiſtration; by pre and promulga- 
ted rules. The ſubject wit know the conditions and. 

511 He ktiebtes; or he- rares, accor- 
ding as the terms on which he is made to live with the ſo-- 
vereign, or with his RES: ale OF. are not, con- 


— 


Nrirkhzx the monarch nor tlie council of nobles; 
where either is poſſeſſed | of the ſovereignty, can EY. 
to govern, or to judge ar diſeretion. No 2 te Whe- 
ther temporary or hereditary, can with- 7- negle 
: which his. 
authority, and the reſpect that is "a to his perſon, are 
in a great meaſure derived. Nati 8 have 
been fortunate 1 in the tenor, arid in my execution of: their 


nſe, at one time, with what they enacted at another; £ 
and in their judicative, 
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We agebed; and "RE given their opinion in ani 

its terms. The intereſts to be affected by a law, are like- 

wiſe conſulted in making it. Every claſs propounds an 
objection, ſuggeſts an addition or an amendment of its 
own. They proceed to adjuſt, by ſtatute, every ſubject N 
of controverſy: and while they continue to enjoy their = 
freedom, they continue to multiply laws, and to accumu- 5 
late volumes, as if they could remove every poſſible ground 1 

85 of diſpute, and were ſecure of their rights, merely * 


bavin g put them j in writing. . 


7 


Rowe and England, under thiig dr governments, 
the one inclining to democracy, the other to monarchy. 
have proved the great legiſlators among nations. The 
firſt has left che foundation, and great part of the ſuper- 
ſtructure of its civil code, to the continent of Europe : the 
other, in its iſland, has carried the authority and govern- 
ment of law to a point of perfection, which they never 

before attained i in the hiſtory of mankind, | | 
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UNDER ſuch Ka blrahle eſtabliſhments, known, cuſtoms, 

the practice and deciſions of courts, as well as poſitive 

ſtatutes, acquire the authority of laws; and every pro- 
cCcCeeeding is conducted by ſome. fixed and determinate _ 
rhe beſt and moſt effectual precautions are taken for the 
impartial application of rules to particular caſes ; and 
it is remarkable, that, in the two examples we have men 
tioned, a ſurpriſing coincidence is found in the ſingular * 
methods of their juriſdiction. The people i in both reſerved | 


an a manner the office of judgement to hemſelves, and 
11 : : I - brought 
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brought de detilon of civil ri ights, or of cri iminal queſli- 
ons, to the tribunal of peers, who, in judging of- their 
| fellow-citizens, preſcribed : a condition of life ror em. 


ſelves. 8 j 2 
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Ir 18 not in mere laws, after all, that we are to bk 
for the ſecurities to juſtice, but in the powers by which 


thoſe laws have been obtained, and without whoſe con- 


| fant ſupport they muſt fall to diſuſe: Statutes ſerve to 


record the rights of a: people, and ſpeak the intention of 


Parties to defend what the letter of the law has expreſſed: 


but without tlie vigour to maintain what is acknow-- 


ledged as a right, the mere record, or tlie feeble 3 intention, 


— 


is 925 little. JVC 


1 populace rouſed by oppreſſion, or an ü of men 
_ poſſeſſed of a x temporary 1 have obtained word 1 


claims; ele where: no > heck preparation was Jade: 0 . 


preſerve them, the written articles were often forgotten, 
together with. the occaſion: on which Toy were med. 


9 


Tu * hiſtory of En gland ny of every 5 country, 
abounds with the example of ſtatutes enacted when the 
3 or their repreſentatives' : aſſembled; but never ex- 


ecuted:when: the crown or the executive was left to itſelf Þ 


The moſt equitable laws on paper are conſiſtent with the 
utmoſt deſpotiſm in adminiſtration. Even the form of 
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trial by juries in and. had its authority in law,. 
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while the proceedings of courts were arbitrary and op- 
preſſive. BY | CW ARE is ihe 1 . | FE: "by ON 
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We muſt admire, as the key-ſtone of civil liberty, the 
ſtatute which forces the ſecrets of every priſon to be re- 
vealed, the cauſe of every commitment to be declared, 
and the perſon of the accuſed to be produced, that he 
may claim his enlar, ment, or his trial, within a limited 
time. No wiſer form was ever oppoſed to the abuſes of 
power. But it requires a fabric no leſs than the whole 
political conſtitution of Great Britain, a a ſpirit no leſs than 
the refractory and turbulent zeal of this fortunate people, 


* 


* * a £ 
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to ſecure its effects. os ts 5 


Ir even the ſafety of the perſon, and the tenure of pro- 
Per. which may be ſo well defined in the words of a 
atute, depend, for their preſervation, on the vigour. and 
jealou uſy of a free people, and on the degree o of conſidera- 
tion which every order of the ſtate maintains for itſelf ; 
it is i al} more evi dent, that what we have called the po- 
eedom, or the. right of the individual to act in 
his goal for himſelf and the public, cannot be made 
to reſt on any other founda tion, The eſtate may be ſaved, 
and the perſon releaſed, * the. formy of a civil proce- 
dure; but the rights = 7 dot be ſuſtained 
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of a the Elen ft Arts . "Te 


E Arte already obſerved, that art is natural to 
man; and that the ſkill he acquires after many 


ages of practice, is only the improvement of a talent he 

poſſeſſed at the firſt, Vitruvius finds the rudiments of . 
architecture in the form of a Scythian cottage. The | 
armourer may find the firſt productions of his calling in | 
the fling and the bow; and the ſhip-wright of his in the — 
canoe of the ſavage. Even the hiſtorian and the poet | 
may find the original eſſays of their arts in the tale, and 
the ſong, which celebrate the wars, the loves, and the ad- 1 


ventures of men in their rudeſt condition. | 
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DxsTIxED to cultivate his own nature, or to mend his 3 
ſituation, man finds a continual ſubject of attention, in- b 
genuity, and labour. Even where he does not propoſe = 
any perſonal improvement, his faculties are ſtrength- 
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ened by thoſe very exerciſes in which he ſeems to forget 4 
himſelf: his reaſon and his affections are thus profitably ; I 
engaged in the affairs of ſociety ; his invention and his i 
Mill are exerciſed in procuring his accommodations and 1 
His food; his particular purſuits are preſcribed to him 1 
by circumſtances of the age and of the country in which bl 
ne lives: in one ſituation he is occupied with wars and _ 1 
political deliberations; in another, with the care of his 1 
850 nga SE LS intereſt, = 
5 
= 


Intereſt, of his perſonal eaſe, or conveniency. He ſuits - 
his means to the ends he has in view; and, by multiply- 
ing contrivances, proceeds, by degrees, to the perfection 
of his arts. In every ſtep of his progreſs, if his ſkill 
be increaſed, his defire muſt likewiſe have time to extend: 
and it would be as vain to ſuggeſt a contrivance of which 
he flighted the uſe, as it would be to "ep him of bleſſings 
which he could not command. N 
Wo 
Aces are penerally_ ſuppoſed to have dor 1 
thoſe who went before them, and nations to have received 
their portion of learning or of art from abroad. The 
Romans are thought to have learned from the Greeks, 
and the moderns of Europe from both. From a few ex- 
amples of this ſort, we learn to conſider every ſcience or 
art as derived, and admit of nothing original in the practice 
or manners of any people. The Greek was a copy of the 
Egyptian, and even the Egyptian was an imitator, though' 
we have loſt ſight of the model on which he was formed.. 
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IT is known, that men improve by example and in- 
tercourſe ; but in the caſe of nations, whoſe members ex- 
cite and dir ect each other, why ſeek from abroad the 
origin of arts, of which every ſociety, having the prin- - 
ciples in itſelf, only requires a, favourable occaſion to 
bring them to light? When ſuch occaſion preſents itſelf 
to any people, they generally ſeize it; and while it con- 
tinues, they improve the inventions to which it gave 
riſe among themſelves, or they willingly copy from 
others: but they never employ their own invention, nor 
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5 look abroad, for nflouction. on ſubjects. * do not lie „ | 
in. the way of their common purſuits ; they never adopt a 
Aa refinement of which they” . not diſcovered che ; 


uſe. 


_ InveNTIONS, we frequently obſerve, are "accidental ; 
5 but it is probable, that an accident which eſcapes | the 


_ artiſt in one age, may be ſeized by one who ſucceeds him, 
and who is better appriſed of its uſe. Where circum- 
ſtances are favourable, and where a | a people is intent on 
the objects of any art, every invention is preſerved, by 
being brought into general practice; ; every model is ſtu- 
died, and every accident is turned ta account. If Nati» 
ons actually borrow from their, neighbours, they proba- 
bly borrow only what they are nearly in a condition to 

- have invented chemſelves. 


ANY fingular practice wy one country, therefore, is ſel- 
dom transferred to another, till the way be prepared by 
the introduction of ſimilar circumſtances, Hence our 
frequent complaints of the dulneſs or obſtinacy of man- 
kind, and of the dilatory communication of arts, from. 
one place to another. While the Romans adopted the 
arts of Greece, the Thracians and IIlyrians continued to 
behold them with indifference. Thoſe arts were; Sa: 


one period, confined to the Greek colonies, and during | 
another, to the Roman. Even where they were ſpread b 
by a viſible intercourſe, they were {till received by in- il 
dependent nations with the ſlowneſs. of invention. They 1 
made a progreſs not more rapid at Rome than they had x 
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joined to Italian policy. 
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of the Hiftry of Ares. bum in 
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done at Athens; and they paſſed to the extremities of the- 


4 


Roman empire, only in company with new colonies, and: 


- 


TAE modern race, who came abroad to the poſſeſſion 


of cultivated provinces, retained the arts they had practi- 


ſed at home: the new maſter hunted: the boar, or paſtu- 
red his herds, where he might have raiſed: a plentiful: 
harveſt : he built a cottage. in the view. of a palace: he 


buried, in one common ruin, the edifices, ſculptures, 


paintings, and libraries,. of the former inhabitant.:. he 
made E ſettlement upon a plan of his own, and'o opened. 


anew the ſource of inventions, without perceiving from 
à diſtance to what length their progreſs might lead his 
poſterity. The cottage of the preſent race, like that of 
the former, by degrees enlarged its dimenſions ;: public 
buildings acquired a magnificence in a. new. taſte. Even 


this taſte came, in a courſe of ages, to be exploded, and 


- 


the people of. Europe recurred to the models which their 


fathers deſtroyed, and wept over. the ruins which they 


* 


could not reſtore. F 

Taz li iterary remains of antiquity were ſtudied and im 
tated, only after the original genius:of | modern nations 2 
broke forth: the rude. efforts. of poetry: in. Italy. and Pro- 


'vence; reſemble thoſe of the Greeks and the ancient 


Romans. How far the merit of our works might, with- 


out the aid of their models, have riſen by ſucceſſive im- 
provements, or whether we have. gained more by imita- 


tion than we have loſt by quitting our native ſyſtem of 
inking, and our vein of fable, muſt be left to conjecture... 
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in his "BY and left to Panthe He fi gge 
inventions accumulate; and it is difficult to find the ori- 
: ginal of any art. The ſteps which lead to perfection are 
many; and we are at a loſs on whom to beſtow the greateſt 
ſhare of our praiſe; on the firſt or on the laſt who may. 
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We are Nn dere to them for the materials, as 
well as the form, of many of our compoſitions ; and with- - 


out their example, the ſtrain of our literature, together 


with that of our manners and policy, would have been 
different from what they at preſent are. This much how- 
ever may be ſaid with aſſurance, that although the Ro- 
man and the modern literature ſavour alike of the Greek 
original, yet mankind in ei ther inſtance would not have 


drank of this fountain, unleſs they had been nne e f 


to open ſprings of their own.. + 


SENTIMENT: arid fancy, the uſe of the n! or * W 


are not inventions of particular men; and the flouriſhing 
of arts that depend on them, are, in the caſe of any 


people, a proof rather of political felicity at home, than 
of any inſtruction received from abroad, or of any natural 
fuperioruy' e of induſtry or talents. 


Warn: the attentions of men are turned toward parti- 
cular 1 | when ms hy, mon of | one CINE are left 


ion of * wants, 


have borne a Ek in che Progreſs. 5 4s 
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262 Of the Hiſtory of Literature. Part III. 

i Of the Hiſtory of Literature. | 
l [ IF we may rely on the general Obterpations contained 
V in the laſt ſection, the literary, as well as mechanical 1 
1 arts, being a natural produce of the human mind, will 
1 riſe ſpontaneouſly where: ever men arc happily placed ; C 
l and in certain nations it is not more neceflary to look 4 
1 abroad for the origin of literature, than-it is for the ſug- b 

geſtion of any of the pleaſures or exerciſes in which man- 
| Kind, under a ſtate of proſperity and freedom, are ſuffici- 
: ently inclined to indulge themſelves, 

Ws are apt to conſider arts as foreign and adventitious 
to the nature of man: but there is no art that did not 
ſind its occaſion in human life, and that was not, in ſome 
one or other of the ſituations in which our ſpecies = 
found, ſuggeſted as a means for the attainment of ſome 
uſeful end. The mechanic and commercial arts took 
their riſe from the love of property, and were encoura- 
ged by the proſpects of ſafety and of gain: the literary 
and liberal arts took their riſe from the underſtanding, 

5 the fancy, and the heart. They are mere exerciſes of the 
mind in ſearch of its peculiar pleaſures and occupations; ; 
and are promoted by circumſtances that ſuffer the mind to 
in Ae po PR tg Et. 
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Mew are equally engaged, by the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future, and are prepared for every. occupation that 
gives ſcope to their powers. Productions therefore, whe- 
ther of narration, fiction, or reaſoning, that tend to em- 
ploy the imagination, or move the heart, continue for 
ages a ſubject of attention, and a ſource of deli ight. The 
| memory of human tranſactions being preſerved in tradi- 
tion or writing, is the natural gratification of a paſſion 
that confiſts of curioſity, admiration, and the love of 


* 
— 


amuſement. . 


— 


BrORE many books are en My? rem ſcience. i is 
5 greatly advance, k the eee of mere genius are 


of leaking where bis een or t A phony to near 
and contiguous objects; where it relates to the conduct 
and characters of men with whom he himſelf has acted, 

and in whoſe occupations and fortunes he himſelf has 


borne a part. ( rt. 6, 


Wirn this . the poet is the firſt to cif 9 
fruits of his genius, and to lead in the career of thoſe 
arts by which the mind is deſtined to exhibit its imagi- 
nations, and to expreſs its paſſions. Every tribe of bar- 
barians have their paſſionate or hiſtoric rhymes, which 
contain the ſuperſtition, the enthuſiaſm, and the admira- ; 
tion of glory, with which the breaſts of men, in the 
earlieſt ſtate of ſociety, are poſſeſſed. They delight in 
 verſe-compalitians, either becauſe the cadence of num- 


bers is natural to the language of ſentiment, or becauſe, 
not 
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-not having the advantage of writing, they are obliged to 

bring the ear in aid of the memory, in order to facili- 

tate the repetition, and inſure the preſervation of their 

. ND h 

Wurd we attend to the language Which ſavages em- 
ploy on any ſolemn occaſion, it appears that man is a 
poet by nature. Whether at firſt obliged by the mere 
defects of his tongue, and the ſcantineſs of proper expreſ- 
ſions, or ſeduced by a pleaſure of the fancy in ſtating the 
analogy of its objects, he cloathes every conception in 
e and metaphor. We have planted the tree of 
peace,” ſays an American orator; * we have buried the 
axe under its roots: we will henceforth repoſe under 
its ſhade ; we will join to brighten the chain that binds 

< our nations together,” Such are the collections af me- 
taphor which thoſe nations employ in their public ha- 
rangues. They have likewiſe already adopted thoſe lively 
figures, and that daring freedom of language, which the 
learned have afterwards found ſo well fitted to expreſs 
the rapid tranſitions of the imagination, and the ardours 


of a paſſionate mind. 
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_ Ty we are required to explain, how men .could be 
poets, or orators, before they were aided by the learning 

.of the ſcholar and the critic? we may inquire, in-our turn, 
how bodies could fall by their weight, before the laws 
as gravitation were recorded-in books ? Mind, as well as 
body, has laws, which are exemplified. in the poſes of 
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men, and which the critic collects only after the e cxample 


- 


has ſhewn what they „% . tel 1 ht 


an en D, probably, by the phyſical connection we 


have mentioned, between the emotions of a heated i imagi- 
nation, and the impreſſions received from muſic and pa- 


thetic ſounds, every tale among rude nations is repeated 
in verſe, and is made to take the form of a ſong. The 


early hiſtory of all nations is uniform in this particular. : 


Prieſts, ſtateſmen, and philoſopher 8, in the firſt ages of 
Greece, delivered their inſtructions in poetry, and mixed 


| with the dealers in muſic and heroic fable. 2 


Tr is not to ſurpriſin g. however, that poetry ſhould be 
the firſt ſpecies of compoſition 1 in every nation, as it is, that 


a ſtyle apparently ſo difficult, and ſo far removed from 


ordinary uſe, ſhould | be almoſt as univerſally the firſt to 
attain its maturity. The moſt admired of all poets lived 


beyond the reach of hiſtory, almoſt of tradition. The 
artleſs ſong of the ſavage, the heroic legend of the bard, 


have ſometimes a magnificent beauty, which no chan ge 
of language can improve, and no refinements of the 


1 — 
on” 


critic reform *. 


- 


UNDER the ſuppoſed ning: of a limited know- 


ledge; and a rude apprehenſion, the ſimple poet has im- 
preſſions that more than compenſate the defects of his 


ſkill. The beſt ſubjects of poetry, the characters of the 


violent and the brave, the generous and the intrepid, 
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See cranſlations of Gallic poetry, by James M®Pherſon; © l ; 
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| great dangers, trials of fortitude and fidelity, are exhi | 
4 bited within his view, or are delivere in traditions Which 
wer | animate. like truth, becauſe they are equally believed. a 
[1,1 He is not engaged in recalling, like Virgil or Taſſo, the F 
wa N ſentiments or ſcenery of an age remote from his —_— 
= needs not be told by the critic * to recolle& what 
| another would have thought, or in what manner another © 
| would have expreſſed his conception. The ſimple paſſions, 3s | 
| friendſhip, reſentment, and love, are the movements of 
his own mind, and he has no occaſion to copy. Simple 
and vehement in his conceptions and feelings, he knows i 
| | no diverſity of thought, OF of ſtyle, to miſlead or to exerciſe 
his judgment. He delivers the emotions of the heart, in 
words ſuggeſted by the heart: for he knows no other. | 
| Pg hence it is, that while we adm ire the judgment and 
CT v7 | invention 0: Virgil, and of other I 3 
| 5 appear miſapplied to Homer. T * LS 
I | as, AO me mt his, conceptio 8, We nb anticipate the TE. 
| is of his underſtanding, nor the movements of his. 
1 : n he appears to 1p ak from inſpiration, not from 8 
invention; and to be guided in vt ce of his thoughts. | 5 
| and expreſſions by a ſupernatu al inſtinct, not by reflec- : 
— J) 8 
„ one reſpect, ſimple m1 
| and confined ; in another, it is varied and free : it allows 
5 liberties, which, to the poet of after times, are denied- RR” 
49 . ; See Longinus. 1 ER | IT 077" OF MINN | 5 | 
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Sec 8. 5 07 the. 22 1 
In a ages men are not 8 hs diltinRions 1 


% 


af 


; of rank or profeſſion. They live in one manner, and 


ſpeak one dialect. The bard is not to chuſe Jus is ex- : 
preſſion among the ſingular accents of different condi- 
tions. He has not to guard his language from the pe- 
culiar errors of the mechanic, the peaſant, the ſcholar, 
or the courtier, in order to find. that ele gant propriety, 

and juſt elevation, which is free from the vulgar. of one 


Wes 
3 


claſs, the pedantic of the ſecond, or the flippant of the 

cling. The name of every object, and of every ſentiment, 

8 fixed; and if his conception ws the dignity of nature, 
is expreſſion will have a putity Which does not depend | 
on his choice. 422 N add e 7} %%% ͤ ants 


— 


"With this apparent confin ement in ine choice of hi 
words, he is at liberty to break through the y 
modes of conſtruction; j and in the form of a language 
not eſtabliſhed by rules, may find for himſelf a cadence 
agreeable to the tone of his mind. The liberty he ene 
While his meaning is ſtriking, and his language is raiſed, 
1 an improvement, not a treſpaſs on grammar. Me 
delivers a ſtyle to the ages that follow, and 2 

model x0 a his eoktericy se. 
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8 "How whatever. may be the early diſpoſition of mankind 
to poetry, or the advantages they poſſeſs in e 
this ſpecies of literature; whether the early maturity 0 
poetical compoſitions ariſe from their being the firſt "4 
died, or from their having a charm to engage perſons of 
the livelieſt genius, who are beſt qualified to improve the 
L 1 2 - -. , eloquence . 
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eloquence of their native tongue; it is a remarkable fact, 
that, not only in countries where every vein of compo 
tion was original, and was opened in the order of natural 
 facceſſion 3 but even at Rome, and in modern Europe, 
re the learned began early to practice on foreign 
eadfiths, we have poets of every nation, who are peruſed 
with pleaſure, while the proſe writers of the fame ATE 


1 


are neglected. er c 


— 


As Sophoeles and. Euripides preceded the hiſtorians and | 
moraliſts of Greece, not only Nævius and. Ennius, who 


wrote the Roman: hiſtory in verſe, but Eucilius, Plautus, 


Terence, and we may add Lucretius, were Prior to. Cicero, 
Salluſt, or Cæſar. Dante and Petrarch went before any 

good proſe writer in Italy; z. Corneille and Racine brought 

on the fine age of proſe compoſitions in France; and we: 
hadi in England, not only Chaucer and Spenſer, but Shakeſ- 

pear and Milton, while our attempts in hiſtory or ſcience 
were yet in their infancy ; and deſerve. our attention,, only 
for the ſake of che matter they treat. | 9 


HELLANICUS, who- is reckoned” among the firſt proſe 
writers in Greece, and who immediately preceded, or 
Was the contemporary of Herodotus, ſet out with declar- 
ing Bis intention to remove from hiſtory the wild repre- 
ſentations, and extravagant Hietions, with which it had 


been diſgraced by the Poets 1 The want of records or 


$42 F gt 


* Quoted by *Demetrius Phalerius. 


authorities, 


U 8 8. Of th „ Hl 22 7 tera 


authorities, relating to any b tranſactions, may 
have hindered him, as it did his immediate ſucceſſor, 2X 
from giving truth all the advantage it might have reaped _ „ 4 
from this tranſition to proſe. There are, however, —_— 
in the progreſs of ſociety, when. ſuch a propoſition” —_— MM 
be favourably received. When men become occupied | on: 
the ſubjects of policy, or commercial arts, they w wiſh to 1 
be informed and inſtructed, as well as moved. They —_ _ 


intereſted. by what. was real in paſt tranſactions. They N | 
build on this foundation, the reflections and reaſonings -  _ 4 
they apply to Preſent affairs, and wiſh to. receive. informa-- - -. 


tion on the. ſubject of different purſuits, and of projects 15755 _ 
in which. they begin to. be. engaged. %K 
men, the practice of ordinary life, and the form of ſociety, : „ vj 


furniſh their ſubjects to the moral and political writer. 1 
Mere ingenuity, juſtneſs Of ſentiment; and correct repre- CC I 
- ſentation; though conveyed in ordinary language, _ -. - = I 
_ underſtood to conſtitute literary merit; and by applying — 
to reaſon more than to the imagination and paſſions, TR 
meet with a reception dat. is due c0-the:infirue won they = a 

Taye W nf; men come to is 5 in. a variety i " 
of affairs, and their inquiries directed to different * „ 
jects. Knowledge is Important. in every department of - Jl x 


civil ſociety, and requiſite to: the practice. of every art. 
The ſcience of nature, morals, politics, and hiſtory, find a 
their ſeveral admirers; and even poetry itſelf, y dx 
rains Its former ſation. in che reg of warm. imagina- 5 e 
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MATTERS have proceeded ſo far, without the aid of 


OSes 


* Ke 4 


foreign examples, or | 5 
8 Theſpis Was changed into a theatre, not to gratify the 


as 4 


the direction of ſchools. The cart of 


N n 


learned. but to pleaſe the Athenian . populace : | and the 
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Prize of poetical merit was decided i y this populace ity 
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before and after the invention of rules. "4 The Greeks were 
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— 4% 


unacquainted with every languaß © but their own; and if 
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they became learned, it was only by ſtudying What they 
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themſelves had produced : t the childiſh my tholog) , which 
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they are faid to have copied from Aſia, was equally of 
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little ayail in promoting their love of arts, or their ſucceſs 
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WHEN che hiſtorian is ſtr WI ts he 1 
witneſſed, or heard; hen he is excite. relate them 
by his reflections or his enen 1&5. whe the ſtateſman, 
who is required t. in public, is obliged to prepare 

for every remarkable appearance in ſtudied harangues 5 
8 when converſation becomes extenſive and refined ; and 
when the ſocial feclings and reflections of men are com- 
mitted to writing, a ſyſtem of learning may ariſe from . 

the buſtle 5 an active life. ' Society itſelf is the ſchool, 
1 in the practice of real af 
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and its leffon 15 are delive 
An author wats from obſerv ations he has 1235 on his 
ſubject, not from the ſuggeſt ion of books; 
vrtoductien ce laracte | 
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rries the mark 1 . 
"his mere -proficiet > ſcholar. It 
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may be made a queſtion; wihetherithe'trs f ſeeking 
for diſtant rh and of wading for inſtruction, through N 


dark alluſions and languages RON, "NE not have „ 1 
quenched his fire, and rendered him a r of a very in- — 
ferior claſs. e eee ad e Et W 
| Ir ſociety may thus be conſidered as 1 
ters, it is probable that its leflons | are | | 4 
parate ſtate; and in every age. For a certain period, the ; 
fevere applications. of the Roman people to policy and war F624 
E ſuppreſſed the- literary arts, and 1 7 have ſtifled the IEEE 5p 
4 genius even of the hiſtorian and the poet!” The-inftitt 8 
; tions of Sparta gave a profeſſed cont 
was not connected with the practical virtues 9 11 
{ rous: and reſolute ſpirit: the cha TT phat : dA IH and 5 : 
| the parade of language, W E booths _ 5 WE” 
3 15 ſongs in - 188 | : 
L aiſe ef fortitude are mentioned by ſoi er Eu. 
\ collections of th itty ſayings and repo bb. 
] preſerved: they indicate the virtues and the abilities 1 . 5 
1 an active people, not their " profikiency! inn ſcience — ; 
ntial to mappen 9 
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perſon n in an advanced age of life. was Kill occupied. 
with queſtions on the nature of virtue. Poe EE: 


Was this W canfined their ſtudies | to one queſtion, 
How to 1mprove and to preſerve the courage and the 
diſintereſted affections of the human heart ? their rivals 
the Athenians gave a ſcope to refinement on every object 
of reflection or paſſion. By the rewards, either of profit 

or of reputation, which they beſtowed on every effort of 

| ingenuity employed i in miniſtering to the pleaſure, the de- 
coration, or the conveniency of life; by the variety of 
conditions in which their citizens were placed; by their 
ine qualities of fortune, and cheir ſeveral purſuits in war, 


politics, commerce, and lucrative arts, they awakened 


whatever was either good or bad in the natural diſpoſitions . 


of men. Every road to eminence was opened: eloquence, 
fortitude, military ſkill, envy, detraction, faction, and trea- 


\ 4 * 


ſon, even the muſe herſelf, was courted to beſtow impor- 
tanee 300098 a buſy, acute, and turbulent ne. 


w# 


Fao on this example, we. may. fafely conclude, that 
although buſineſs is ſometimes a rival to ſtudy, retire- 


wüemt and leiſure are not the principal requiſites to the 


improvement, perhaps not even to the exerciſe of lite- 
rary talents. The moſt ſtriking exertions of imagination 
and ſentiment have a reference to mankind : they are 
excited by the pre ſence and intercourſe of men: they have 


moſt vigour when actuated in the and l by the en 
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of! its principal ſprings, by the emblatiäab, the fri 
and the oppoſitions, which ſubſiſt among a forward and 


aſpiring people. Amidft the great occaſions which put a 
free, and even a licentious, fociety in motion, its mem- 


bers become capable of every exertion; and the ſame 
ſcenes which gave employment to Themiſtocles and 


Thraſybulus, inſpired, by contagion, the genius of 80 


phocles and Plato. The petulant and the ingenuous find 
an equal ſcope to their talents ; ; and literary monuments 


become the repoſitories of envy and foliy, as well as of 
wiſdom and virtue. 5 


x Fl . * 


Gunr CE, divided. into- many lirtle ues, and agitated, 


beyond any ſpot on the globe, by domeſtic contentions 


and foreign wars, ſet the example in every ſpecies of li- 
terature. The fire was communicated to Rome ; not when 
the ſtate ceaſed to be warlike, and had diſcontinued her 
political agitations, but when ſhe mixed the love of re- 
finement and of pleaſure, with her national purſuits, and 
indulged an inclination to ſtudy in the midſt of ferments, 
occaſioned, by the wars and pretenſions of oppoſite fac- 
tions. It was revived in modern Europe among the tur- 
bulent ſtates of Italy, and ſpread to the North, together 
with the ſpirit which ſhook the fabric of the Gothic po- 
licy ; it roſe while men were divided into parties, under 
civil or religious denominations, and when they were 

at variance on ſubjects held. 1E caged important and 
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WI may b be ſatisfied, from the example of many ages, 
1 liberal endowments beſtowed” on learned ſocieties, 
and the leiſure with which they were furniſhed for ſtudy, 


are not the likelieſt means to excite the exertions of ge- 


nius: even ſcience itſelf, the ſuppoſed offspring of leiſure, 


pined in the ſhade of monaſtic retirement. Men at a diſ- 


tance from the objects of uſeful knowledge, untouched 
by the motives that animate an active and a vigorous 


mind, could produce only the jargon of a technical lan- 


ulate the impertinence of academical 


f. Orms. 
'To ſpeak or to write juſtly from an obſervation of 


nature, it is neceſſary to have felt the ſentiments of na- 


ture. He who is penetrating and ardent in the conduct 
of life, will probably exert a proportional force and i inge 
nuity in, the exerciſe of his literary talents: and although 
Writing may become a trade, and require all the applica- 
tion and ſtudy which are beſtowed on any c other calling; ; 
yet the principal requiſites in this calling are, the ſpirit 


and ſenſibility of a vigorous . 


Ix one period, the ſchool may * its light and di- 
n from active life; in another, it is true, the re- 
mains of an active ſpirit are greatly ſupported by literary 
monuments, and by the hiſtory of tranſactions that 
preſerve the examples and the experience of former and 
of better times. But in whatever manner men are 


formed for great efforts of elocution or conduct, it ap- 
| Be : Penny 
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Of Conſequences that an from the 
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Þ T is evident, that, however urged by a ſenſe of Os 

| ſity, and a deſire of convenience, or favoured by any 

h . advantages in ſituation and policy, a people can make no 
„ great progreſs in cultivating the arts of life, until they 

= have ſeparated, and committed to different perſons, the ſe- 


veral taſks, which require a peculiar ſkill and attention. 

The ſavage, or the barbarian, who muſt build and plant, 

and fabricate for himſelf, prefers, in the interval of great 

x alarms and. fatigues, the enjoyments of {ſloth to the im- 
provement of his fortune: he is, perhaps, by the diver- 


. | ity, of his in, diſcouraged from induſtry; or, by his 
„ 1 W | N divided 
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divided attention, prevented from acquiring kill in che . 


WW 


management « of any particular ſubject. . V i 2 


* @ 


Tat enjoyment of peace, however, and 8 1 
of being able to exchange one commodity for 3 
turns, by degrees, the hunter and the warrior into 
tradeſman and a merchant. The accidents which — 
bute the means of ſubſiſtence unequally, inclination, and 
favourable opportunities, aſſign the different occupations 5 
of men; and a ſenſe of utility leads them, without on; oh 
to ſubdivide their profeſſions. 


— 


: Tur ati finds, that the more he can confine his at- 
tention to a particular part of any work, his productions 
are the more perfect, and grow under his hands in the 
greater quantities. Every undertaker in manufacture 
finds, that the more he can ſubdivide the taſks of his 
workmen, and the more hands he can employ on ſeparate 
articles, the more are his expences diminiſhed, and his 
proſits increaſed. The conſumer too requires, in every 
kind of commodity, a workmanſhip more perfect than 
hands employed on a variety of ſubjects can produce; 5 
and the progreſs of commerce is but a continued ſubdi- 


viſion of the mechanical Arts, 


* 


Eveny craft may ingrofs the whole f a man's atten- 
tion, and has a myſtery : which muſt be ſtudied or learned 
by a regular apprenticeſhip. ' Nations of tradeſmen come ' 

* | . | 


to conliſt of members who, beyond their own particular 


8 trade, a are ignorant of all human affairs, and who may 
FI e e contribute 
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treue to the preſervation. and enlargement of their: 
commonwealth, without making its intereſts an object of 
their regard or attention. Every. individual is diſtinguiſhed. 
by his calling, and has a place to which he is fitted. The- 
ſavage; who knows no diſtinction but that of his merit, 
of his ſex, or of his ſpecies, and to whom his community 

s the. ſovereign object of affection, is aſtoniſhed to find: 
Fl in a ſcene of this nature, his being a man does not 
qualify him for any ſtation whatever: he flies to the woods 
with amazement, diſtaſte, and averſion. 


By the ſeparation of arts. and profeſſions, the ſources of 
wealth are laid open; every ſpecies of material is wrought 
up to the greateſt perfection, and every commodity is. 
produced. in the greateſt abundance. The ſtate may eſti - 
mate its profits and its revenues by the number of its 
people. It may procure, by its treaſure; that nation ak 
conſideration and power, which. the. ſavage maintains at 


the expence of his blood 


TEE advantage gained in tlie inferior brhehes of ma- 
nufacture by the ſeparation of their parts, ſeem to be 
equalled by thoſe which ariſe from a ſimilar device in the 
higher departments of policy and war. The ſoldier is re- 
lieved from every care but that of his ſervice; ſtateſmen; 
divide the buſineſs of civil government into: ſhares; and: 
the ſervants of: the public, in every office; without being; 
ſkilful in the affairs of ſtate; may ſucceed, by obſerving; 
forms which are already eſtabliſhed on the experience of 
ethers. They are : male, like the * of an engine, tos 

concur- 


OY es , — * 


— 


* 


* 
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concur to a purpoſe, Without any concert of their own:; 


m4 


bh and, equally blind with the trader to any general combi- 
nation, they unite with him, in furniſhing to che! Kate 
| its reſources, its conduct, and its force. 1 „ 


'S 4 


T as 


mY 


Tus, arfifices of the beaver, the ant, and 5 bee, are 


aſcribed to the wiſdom of nature. Thoſe of poliſhed na- 


tions are aſcribed to themſelves, and are ſuppoſed to in- 


dicate a capacity ſuperior to that of rude minds. - But the 


eſtabliſhments of men, like thoſe of every animal, are 
| ſuggeſted by nature, and are the reſult of inſtinct, directed 
by the variety of ſituations in which mankind are placed. 


Thoſe eſtabliſhments aroſe from ſucceſſive improvements 
that were made, without any ſenſe of their general effect; 
and they bring human affairs to a ſtate of complication, 


which the greateſt reach of capacity with which human 
nature was ever adorned, could not have projected; nor 
even when the whole is carried into execution, can it be 


comprehended i in Its full Extent. 


Wno could anticipate, or even enumerate, the ſeparate 


occupations and profeſſions by which the members of 
any commercial ſtate are diſtinguiſhed; the variety of de- 
vices which are practiſed in ſeparate cells, and AN 
the artiſt, attentive to his own affair, has invented, 

abridge or to facilitate his ſeparate taſk? In coming to uk 
mighty end, every generation, compared to its predeceſ- 
ſors, may have appeared to be ingenious; compared te 


its followers, may have appeared to be dull: and hu- 


man , Whatever heights it may have gained in a 


eren 


an Prof Men. 1 2 
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ſucceſſion of ages, continues to move with an e pace, 
and to creep in making the laſt as well as the "__ =P of 


commercial or civil ee 


Ix may even be Aube whether che meaſure of na- 
tional capacity increaſes with the advanoement of arts. 
Many mechanical arts, indeed, require no capacity ; they 
ſucceed beſt under a total ſuppreſſion of ſentiment and 
reaſon ; and ignorance is the mother of induſtry as well 
as of ſuperſtition. Reflection and fancy are ſubject to 
err; but a habit of moving the hand, or the foot, is in- 
dependent of either. Manufactures, accordingly, proſper 
moſt, where the mind is leaſt conſulted, and where the 
workſhop may, without any great effort of imagination, 
be conſidered a as an engine, the I of which are men. 


THE Weben has been felled by the ſavage Hons the 
uſe of the axe, and weights have been raiſed without the 
aid of mechanical powers. The merit of the inventor, in 
every branch, probably deſerves a preference to that of the 
performer; and he who invented a tool, or could work 
without its aſſiſtance, deſerved the praiſe of ingenuity in 
a much higher degree than the mere artiſt, who, by its 


afliſtance, ee a fuperior work. 


Bur if 1 parts in the practice of every art, and in 
the detail of every department, require no abilities, or 
actually tend to contract and to limit the views of the 
mind, there are others which. lead to general reflections, 
and to enlargement of thought. Even in manufacture, 
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the genius of the maſter, perhaps, is cultivated, while 
that of the inferior workman lies waſte. The ſtateſman 


| may have a wide comprehenſion of human affairs, while 


the tools he employs are ignorant of the ſyſtem in which 
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they are themſelves combined. The general officer may 
be a great proficient in 'the knowled dge of war, while __ 
kill of the ſoldier, is confined to a few. Motions , oft 


5 


hand and | the e foot. 7 The former may have gained, what 


diſciplined armies, may practiſe on a larger ſcale, all the 


arts of preſervation, of deception, and of ſtratagem, 
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may af 
ford matter er e to the man of ſcience; 
and thinking itſelf, in — _ of ſeparations,” may be- 
ile of civil Lapis and 


occupations, men appear in a variety of li- 
geſt matter of inquiry and fancy, by which c. conven 
15 enlivened, and greatly enlarged. The productions of 
ingenuity A ate brought to the marke t; and men are wil- 
ling to pay fo r whatever has a tendency to inform or amuſe. 
By this means the idle, as well as the buſy, contribute to 


forward the progreſs: of arts, and to beſtow. on poliſhed. 


' ſuperior ingenuity, under which tl 
-were purſued by the 


favage” in. his foreſt, knowled dge, e, 0 order, and wWealtn. 


nations that air 
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cter ev fordid; makes 
him 5 his wy for — relates merely to his 
preſervation or his livelihood, In his eſtimation, the beg 
gar, who depends upon charity; the labourer, who toils 
that he may eat; the mechanic, whoſe art requires no ex- 
ertion of genius, are degraded by the object they Purfue, 
and by the means they emplo! y to attain ir, Profeſſions | 
requiring more knowledge and ſtudy; proceedin, g on the 
exerciſe of fancy, and the love of perfection; leading 1 
applauſe as well as to profit, place the artiſt in a ſuperior | 
claſs, and bring g him nearer to tha t ſtation in Which mer are 
ſuppoſed to be higheſt; " becauſe they are bound to no taſk ; 
becauſe they are left to follow the diſpoſition of the mind, 
and to take that part in ſociety, to which they are led - 
by the ſentime nts. of the Heart, or by the calls of i - 


public. 
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- Tas : laſt. was: a mh. in he. aidtinction 
betwi ien and ſlaves, the eitizens of every ancient 
re puben ſtrove to gain, and to maintain for themſelves. 
Women, or flaves, in the earlieſt ages, had been ſet 
abet fo the purpoſes of domeſtic care, or bodily labour 
and in the progreſs of lucrative arts; tlie latter were bred 
to mechanical profeſſions, and were intruſted even with 
merchandiſe for the benefit of their maſters. Freemen 
would be underſtood to have no object belide thoſe of 
politics and war, In this | manner, the honours | of one 
of the e ſpecies were ſacrificed to thofe of the other; 
Nn 2 ST . as 
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for the ſuperior parts of the pile. In che midg of our enco- 
miums beſtowed on the Greeks and the Ro 


poor were reduced to work for their own pda in- > A 


; flaves, like that of any other lucrative, property, became 


. 


Fubordination conſeguent to the 


5 
x Part ol 1 


as ; ones from the ſame quarry are buried in the foun- 
dation, to ſuſtain the blocks which happen to be hewn 


ans, we 24 
by this circumſtance, made to remember, that no en 
inſtitution is perfect. er eee ee ee odw 


In many of the Grecian flates, the benefits ariſing t. to 
the free from this cruel diſtinction, were not conferred 


equally on all the citizens. Wealth being unequally di- 
vided, the rich alone were exempted from labour; the 


tereſt Was a reigning. paſſion in both, and the poſſeſſion of 


an object of avarice, not an. exemption. from ſordid. atten- 
tions. The entire effects, of the inſtitution, were obtain- 
ed, or continued to be enjoyed for any conſiderable time, % 
at Sparta alone. We feel its injuſtice ; we ſuffer for the 
helot, under the ſeverities and unequal trearment to 
which he was expoſed: but when we think only of the - 
ſuperior order of men in this ſtate; when we attend to 
that elevation and magnanimity of ſpirit, for which dan- 
ger had no terror, intereſt no means to corrupt; when 
we conſider them as friends, or as citizens, we are apt to 


forges, like e that en have a title i 10 be ten 
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We 10 for elevation of ſentiment, and Iiberality of 
mind, among thoſe orders of citizens, who, by their con- 
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dition, and their fortunes, are. xelieved from fordid $ | cares 
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and attentions. This was the deſeription of a free man 
"at Sparta; - and if the lot of- a ſlave: among ibs, ancients 1 
was really more wretched than that of the indigent la- f 
bourer and the mechanic among the moderns, Ut; max „„ 
| be doubted; whether the ſuperior orders, who are in poſ- = = 
ſeſſion of conſideration and honours, do not p portio- Ws — 
nally fail in the di ignity which befits their en 5 75 
the pretenſions to equal juſtice and freedom ſhould ter- 
minate in rendering every claſs equally fervile and mer- 
cenary, W we make a nation of helots, and dave n no free ei- 
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In every commit: W eee eee any 
tenſion to equal rights, the exaltation of a few muſt w_ 
preſs the many. In this arrangement, we think that the 
extreme meanneſs of ſome. claſſes muſt ariſe chiefly from 
the defect of knowledge, and of liberal education; and we 
refer to ſuch claſſes, as to an 'image of what our ſpecies 
muſt have been in its rude and uncultivated ſtate. / But we 
forget how many circumſtances, eſpecially in populous ci- 
ties, tend to corrupt the loweſt orders of men. Ignorance 
is the leaſt of their failings. An admiration of wealth un- 
poſſeſſed, becoming a principle of envy, or of tervility ;- ; 
a habit of acting perpetually with a view to profit, and 9 
under a ſenſe of ſubjection; the crimes to which they 
are allured, in order to feed their debauch, or to gratify _ 
their avarice, are examples, not of ignorance, but of 


corruption and baſeneſs. . If the ſavage has not received 5 
our inſtructions, he 18 likewiſe | unacquainted with our 3 


vices. He knows no ſuperior, and cannot be ſervile ; he 
| | Knows 
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knows no diſtinctions of fortune, and cannot be envious z 
he acts from his talents in the higheft ſtation which hu- 


man ſociety can offer, that of the counſellor, and the 
ſoldier of his country, Toward forming his ſentiments, 

he knows all that the heart requires to be known; he can 
diſtinguiſh the friend whom he RY and the public in- 


if 


_ tereſt which awakens his zeal. We | f 


THE, principal objeRtions to e or popular 
government, are taken from the inequalities which ariſe 


among men in the refult of commercial arts. And it 


muſt be confeſſed, that popular aſſemblies, when compoſed 


of men whoſe diſpoſitions are ſordid, and whoſe ordinary 


applications are illiberal, however they may be intruſted 
with the choice of their maſters and leaders, are certainly, 


in their own. perſons, unfit to command. How can he 


who has confined his views to his own ſubſiſtence or pre- 
ſervation be intruſted with the conduct of nations ? Such 


men, when admitted to deliberate on matters of ſtate, 


bring to its councils confuſion and tumult, or ſervility 
and corruption; and ſeldom ſuffer it to repoſe from rui- 
nous. factions, or the effect of reſolutions ill formed or ill 


conducted. 


Tur Athenians ata their popular government- un- 
der all theſe defects. The mechanic was obliged, under 
a penalty, to appear in the public market-place, and to 
hear debates on the ſubjects of war, and of peace. He 


was · tempted by pecuniary rewards, to attend on the trial 


of civil and criminal cauſes. But notwithſtanding an 
| 8 exereiſe 


Fi 


28 1 . 
exerciſe tending ſo much to cultivate their - talents, OO l 
indigent came always with minds intent upon profit, r 
with the habits of an illit ling. Sunk under the | 
ir perſonal Kſpariry and weakneſs, 1 5 
to reſign themſelves entirely to the influ 
popular leader, who flattered their paſſions, and wrou ght 
on their fears; or, actuated by enyy, they were ready _— 
baniſh. from the ſtate homſoever Was reſpeckab ble „ 
eminent ij in the fuperior order of eitizens and | 
from their neglect of the public at one time, or their 
male-a iniſtration at another, the ſoverei was every 
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id | TANKIND, when 8 in their des ae have a great 
| LYA uniformity of manners; but When civilized, the ey 
3 ; are engaged in a variety of purſuits; they tread on a larger 
| | field, and ſeparate at a greater diſtance. If they. be guide d, 
f | however, by ſimilar diſpoſitions, and by like ſuggeſtions 1 | 
4 of nature, they will probably, in the end, as Well! as in 
1 the beginning of their progreſs, continue to agree in many 
8 particulars; and while communities admit, in their 
. that diverſity of ranks, and profeſſions which ve 
have already deſcribed, as the conſequence or the founda- 
j tion of commerce, they will reſemble each other in many 
| effects of this: diſtribution, and of other circumſtances: in 
Vhich they nearly concur. FFF 
= Nh UNDER every form of government, fateſmen endeavour 
1 to remove the dangers by WHICH: they are threatened from 
abroad, and the diſturbances which moleſt them at 
home. By this conduct, if ſucceſsful, they in a few ages ; 
gain an aſcendant for their den ; eftabliſh a frontier | 
as ce from its capital; they find, in the n 
ö deſires of tranquillity, which ae to polieſs; manking, 
[ | and in thoſe public eſtabliſhments which tend to keep the 
1 peace of ſociety, a reſpite from foreign wars, and relief 
9 3 from domeſtic diſorders. They learn to decide every con- 
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teſt Witti t'tumüult, and td 14 cure, by the authority of 
law, every citizen in the poſſeſſion of his Perſonal rights. 
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and which they in ſome meafure attain, mankind having 
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laid the baſis of ſafety, proceed: to erect a4 ſuperſtructure 


ſuitable to their views. The? coiiſequetice is —_——  _- 


different. ſtates z even.” in differen nt orders” of men of tl 


ſame community and ihe effect do every individual or- 
ith his? Ration, © Rt mer the flateſman and 
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ry, and the exercife of ſentiment and reaſon itſelf becomes 
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EvERVY nation is L2 WI ein of different cha- 
litical form, ſome 


a examples of chat variety, which the. humours, | tempers, 
and apprehenſions of men, fo differently employed, are 
rofeſſion has its point of Ho- 
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m of manners ; the merchant Bis punc- 
fair dealing; the ſtateſ his capacity and 
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tuality at 
addreſs ; the man of ſoci 
Every ſtatien ) 

which it is wy which it ſuppreſſes the 
; national charad t of the rank, or of the indi- 


. vidual. DR OR : Pie bog. As 
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ſtrain of converſation, whether Pathetic or! lan guid, gay or 9 
ſevere, are no longer the ſame. e e ee oat, 566th 
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- Many uch differe 2s may ariſe among en nati- 
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ons, from the effects of climate, or frem 


the ources of 
fashion, that are ſtill more hidden or unobſerved; but 


the principal diſti nctions on which we can reſt, are defived. 8 
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E Ante or from the conſtitution of government, „„ 
C ſcribing the terms of ſociety to its. ſubjects, has a —_— 
, in forming their apprehenſions 15 and __ 
Tux. Roman people, deſti ined to acquire we | EE 
queſt, and ea the FR of provinces ; the Carthaginians, | 1 
laid held ef his ſword wh zen he Af 
1 the Rate found 1 —_— 
of Ber ple. The. : "Hl 
unter on a Gila: project; "4-46 | 1 
narchy, muſt, differ; beca 751 have different. parts a | | 
ed to them by the forms 0 ; 
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born to a tende nalen; Miete any pretence to equa- 
lity creates a confuſion, and where nought bur precedence 
is ſtudied. Each, when the inſtitutions of his country are 
mature, may find in the laws a protection to his perſonal 
rights; but thoſe rights themſelves are differently under- 
ſtood, and with a different ſet of opinions, give riſe to a 
different temper of mind. The republican m To muſt act in the 
ſtate, to ſuſtain his pretenſions; he muſt join a party, in 
order to be ſafe; he muſt lead one, in order to be great. 
The ſubject of monarchy refers to his birth for the honour 


he claims; he waits on a court, tg. ew his ; importance ; ] 
and holds out the enſigns of dependence ad favour, to 


. ow Him eſteem with che public. e 
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| of, liberty, inſtead: of calling upon the citizen” to act for 
himſelf, and to maintain his rights, ſhould give a Wenn. 

requiring, on his part, no perſonal attention or effort; this 

ſeeming perfection of government might weaken the 

bands of ſociety, and, upon maxims of independence, ſe- 

parate and eſtrange che different ranks it was meant to 

reconcile. Neither the parties formed in republics, 

the courtly aſſemblies which meet in monarchical govern- 

ments, could take place, where the ſenſe, of a mutual de- 

pendence {hould ceaſe to ſummon their members together. 

10 The reſorts for commerce mi icht be frequented, and mere 

1 amuſement might be purſned i in the croud, while the pri- 
vate W became a retreat! for re Are, averſe to the 

trouble ariſing f rom n regards and attentions, which it might 

F086 + & QT) . | 2 be 
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Seck. 3.  Polihed and Commercial Wations. os ; 
be part of the politics] creed to believe of no conſequence, 
and a gs of honour” to hold in contempt. e 4 : ; 
Tas humour is not likely to grow either i in \ republics = 
or monarchies : it belongs more properly to a mixture f 
both; where the adminiſtration of juſtice may be better „ 
ſecured ; where the ſubject is tempted to look for —_ - .* 
- ty, but where he finds only independence in its place; 
and where he learns, from a ſpirit of equality, to hate 
the very. diſtinctions to which, on account of their real ; 5 
3 importance, he pays a remarkable deference. | fl 
In either of che . 9 of republic or monar- Sr = [ 
chy, or in acting on the principles of either, men are ob- =—_ 
liged | to court their fellow- citizens, and to employ parts I I | 
and- addreſs to improve their fortunes, or even to be ſafe. nn 
They find in both a ſchool for diſcernment and penetra- 1 
tion; but in the one, are taught to overlook the merits of = 
: a private character, for the ſake of abilities that have 4 4 q 
weight with the public ; and in the other, to overlook | : M 
great and reſpectable talents, for the ſake of qualities en- | "yl 
gaging or pleaſant in the ſcene of entertainment, ana 1 
private ſociety. They are obliged, in both, to adapt 1 1 
: themſelves with care to the faſhion and manners of their. : 1 
country. They find no place for caprice or ſingular hu- = 
mours. The republican muſt be popular, and the cour- 1 1 
tier polite. The firſt muſt think himſelf well placed in 1 
every company; the other muſt chuſe his reſorts, and 2 38 
deſire to be diſtinguiſhed only where the ſociety itſelf is —_— 
eſteemed. With his inferiors, he takes the air of protec- il 
186 5 ö | 0 
7 > 5 OIL, ( 


of the Manner of Fot IV, 


=_ tlon; and raffers, in his turn, the ſame air to be taken 
ob wWilh himſelf, It did not, perhaps, require in a Spartan, 
| / who feared nothing but a failure in his duty, who loved 
5 ; mp nothing but his friend and the ſtate, ſo conſtant a guard 

5 on himſelf to ſupport his character, as it frequently does in 
the ſubject of a monarchy, to adjuſt his expence and his 
fortune to the defires of his vanity, and to appear in a 
rank as high as his bir th, or gu, can poſſibly 
reach, 


_ * 


THERE. is no particular, in che mean time, in which 
we are more frequently unjuſt, than in applying to the 
individual the ſuppoſed character of his country ; or 
more frequently miſled, than in taking our nation of a 
people from the example of one, or a few of their mem · 
bers. It belonged to the conſtitution af Arhens, to have 

| produced a Cleon, and a Pericles 5 but all the Arheni 
were not, therefore, like Cleon, or Pexicles, Themiſta. 
cles and Ariftides lived in the ſame age ; the one adviſed 
what was profirable the ather told his country What Was 
Jult. 
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\HE law of Nature, with en to nations, is this. 
ſame that it is with reſpect to individuals: it gives 0 


dhe collective body a right to preſerve themſelves; to em- 
Ploy, undiſturbed, the means of life; to retain the fruits 


of labour; to demand the obſervance of ſtipulations and 


7 


i 


contracts. In the caſe of violence, it condemns the ag- 


greſſor, and eſtabliſhes, on the part of the injured, the 


right of defence, and a claim to retribution. Its applica- 


tions, . however, admit of diſ putes, | and give riſe to va- 


— * 


riety in the apprehenſion, as | well as the 0 of man- 
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NATIONS have agreed univerſally, in diſting iſhi 


right from wrong; in exa 


by conſent or by force. 
Tee, on the faith of 


— 
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to defend themſelves, the ſureſt 


they have differed from one another, not merely in 
> form, but in Points of the greateſt importance, xeſpe 
ing the uſage of war, the effects of c 
rights of conqueſt and victory. | 
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[i 296 0 the Manner , ert W. 
=_ . - Mann 2 number of independent communities hw. 
F _ been frequently involved in wars, and have had their 
1 flated alliances and oppoſitions, they adopt cuſtoms which 
; g 185 they make the foundation of rules, or of laws,. to be 
Þ obſerved, or alledged, in all their mutual tranſactions. 
N Even in war itſelf, they would follow a ſyſtem, and plead 
- for the obſervance of forms in their very operations for 
| mutual deſtruction. er 09 Hg t oY ri SET Ser WT Ie 

Tue. ancient ſtates of Greece . Mir: ee thets 

g manners in war from the nature of their republican go- 
# J thoſe of. modern Europe, from the influence of 
= monarchy, which, by its prevalence in this part of the 
1 a world, has A great effect on nations, even where it is not | 
i the form eſtabliſhed. Upon the maxims of this govern- 
| ment, we apprehend | a diſtinction betweeri the ſtate and 
* . its members, as that between the King and the people, 
bl which renders war an operation of policy, not of popular 
1 animoſity. While we ſtrike at the public intereſt, we 
F would ſpare the private; and we carry a reſpect and con- 
g ' | fderation for individuals, which often ſtops the iſſues of 
blood in the ardour of victory, and procures to the pri- 

ſoner of war a hoſpitable reception in the very city which 

he came to deſtroy. Theſe practices are ſo well eſfabliſhed, 

a that ſcarcely any provocation on the part of an enemy, 


„ any exigence of ſervice, can excuſe a treſpaſs on the 
: Wa ns rules of humanity, or ſave the leader who com- 
mits it from becoming an mes of deteſtation nd horror. 
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i To this, the general praRtics of the Grecks nk the 
Romans was oppoſite. They endeavoured to wound the 
ſtate by deſtroying its members, by deſolating its terri- 
tory, and by ruining the poſſeſfions of its ſubjects: They 0 © 
granted quarter only to inſlave, or to bring the ptiſoner 
to a more ſolemn execution; and an enemy, when diſarmed. „ 
was, for the moſt part, either ſold in the 8 or killed, W 
that he might never return to ſtrengthen his party. RH 
When this was the iſſue of war, it was no Silt that 
battles were fought with deſperation, and that every for- 
- treſs was defended to the laſt extremity. The game. of -— 
2 life went upon a n ſtake, and was FAR with VC 
proportional zeal. ee eee ee een e eie T9 
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Wn term 3 in 1 ſtate of manners, 8 could 38 
not be employed by the Greeks or the Romans in that *__. —_—- 
ſenſe in which we uſe i it; to characteriſe a people regard- 5 1 ST 
leſs of commercial arts; profuſe of their own lives, and 1 
of thoſe of others; vehement in their attachment to one 

ſociety, and implacable in their antipathy to another. 

This, in a great and ſhining - part of their hiſtory- Was 

their own character, as well as that of ſome other nations, 

whom, upon this very account, we diſtinguiſh * the ap” *: [2 
pellations | of barbarous or rude. 1 | - 
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IT has been obſerved, that chats” celebrated nations 
are indebted, for a great part of their eſtimation, not to 


the matter of their hiſtory, but to the x manner in which it 
has been delivered, and to the capacity of their hiſtori- | i Ki 


i ans, apd other writers. Their ys has been told by men 
N | 1 who 
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who knew how to aw our attention on vo! proceedings 


of the underſtanding and of the heart, more than on the. 


detail of facts; and who could exhibit characters to be ad- 
mired and loved, in the midſt of actions which we ſhould. 


now univerſally hate or condemn. Like Homer, the model 
of Grecian literature, they could make us forget the horrors. 


of a vindictive; cruel, and remorſeleſs treatment. of an. 15 
enemy, in behalf of the ſtrenuous conduct, the courage, 


and vehement affections, with which the hero waintained 
the cauſe « of his friend and of his country. 


On manners. are ſo. different, and tle. ſem! upon 


| which we regulate our apprehenſions, in many things, | 


ſo oppoſite, that no leſs could make us endure the prac- 
tice of ancient nations. Were that practice recorded by 
the mere journaliſt, who retains only the detail of events; 
without throwin g any light on the character of the age - 
tors; who, like the Tartar hiſtorian, tells only what 
blood was ſpilt in the field; and how many inhabitants 
were maſſacred in the city; we ſhould never have diſtin- 


guiſhed the Greeks from their barbarous neighbours, 


nor have thou ght, that the character of civility Pertained | 
even to the Romans, till very late i in their Nen and in q 
the decline of their empire. | 


Ir waull, na, doubt, be Pleasant to ſee the revilirs of © 
ſacks a traveller as we ſometimes ſend abroad to inſpe& a 
the manners of mankind, left, unaſſiſted. by hiſtory, to 
wlleQ the character * che Greeks from the fate of their 


ES f 9 us ME 
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country, or from their practice in war. This country,” 
he might ſay, © compared-to ours, has an air of barren- 
< neſs and deſolation. I ſaw upon the road troops of la- 
bourers, who were employed in the fields; but no | 
« where the habitations of the maſter and the landlord. | | 
It was unſafe, I was told, to reſide in the country; and | 
4 the people of every diſtrict crouded into towns. to find 1 
« a place of defence. It is indeed impoſſible, that they F 
© can be more civilized, till they have eftabliſhed ſome | "= 
<« regular government, and have courts of juſtice to hear 1 # 
«their complaints. At preſent, every town, nay, I may 0 
4 ſay, every village, acts for itſelf, and the greateſt di. —_— 
4 orders prevail. I was not indeed moleſted ; for you muſt o|>_ = 1 i! 
« know, that. they call themſelves Nations, and do all their 7 14 
« miſchief under the pretence ar War. 5: Ebb EE 55 Wil 
5 | 1 
« I do not mean to take any of whe liberties of travel- [i 
« lers, nor to vie with the celebrated author of the ; bt 
„ voyage to Lilliput; but cannot help endeavouring to | a 
communicate what I felt on hearing them ſpeak of 4 
their territory, their armies, their revenue, treaties, and e | 
« alliances, Only imagine the church-wardens and con- — 
« ſtables of Highgate or Hampſtead turned ſtateſmen and 
Wi generals, and you will. have a tolerable conception of 
„ this ſingular country. TY paſſed through one ſtate, 
« where the beſt houſe in the capital would not lodge 
« the meaneſt of your labourers, and where your very 
« beggars would not chuſe to dine with the King; and 
« yet they are thought a great nation, and have no leſs 
« than two Kings. 1 ſaw one of them; 3 but ſuch a poten- | 
15 | P p 2 ; ts tate! ; 
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tate! he had 8 doattis' to nis back; and for his | 
Majeſty's table, he was obliged to go to the eating-houſe 

with his ſubjects. They have not a ſingle farthing : 
of money; and I was obliged to get food at the public 
expence, there being none to be had in the market. Yon 
will imagine, that there muſt have been a ſervice of 
plate, and great attendance, to wait on the illuſtrious 
ſtranger; but my fare was a meſs of forry pottage, 
brought me by a naked ſlave, who left me to deal with 
it as I thought proper: and even this I was in conti- 
nual danger of having ſtolen from me by the children, 
who are as vigilant to ſeize opportunities, and as dex- 
trous in ſnatching their food, as any ſtarved greyhound 
you ever ſaw. The miſery of the whole people, in 
ſhort, as well as my own, while I ſtaid there, was be- 
yond deſcription. You would think that their whole at- 
tention were to torment themſelyes as much as they 


can: they are even diſpleaſed with one of their kings 
for being liked. He had made a preſent, while I was 
there, of a cow to one favourite, and of a waiſtcoat to 
another *; and it was publickly ſaid, that this method 
of gaining friends was robbing the public. My landlord 

told me very gravely, that a man ſhould come under no : 
obligation that might weaken the love which he-owes 
to his country ; nor form any perſonal attachment be- 
yond the mere habit of living with his friend, And fo 


doing him A kindneſs. when he can, 55 
* Plutarch, ia the life of Agedlaus. 2 e 


— coed do ect 


* as you will ſee when you come to 


gect. 8 Pol ed and Commercial Marius. EIN 


41 aſked him once, Why they did not, for adi own. 
* ſakes, enable their kings to aſſume a little more ſtate 2 
« Becauſe, ſays he, We intend them the happineſs of 
« „living with men. When 1 found fault with their Hhou- : 


4 es, and faid in particular, that I was ſurpriſed: they 


« did not. build better churches; What would you be | 


then, ſays he, if you found religion in ſtone Walls? 


„This will ſuffice for a ſample of our converſation; and 
ſententious as it was, you may believe 1 did n not flax 


« long to profit by i , et en EL, 


To 


„THE people of this e are not dee 45 ftopid: 
There is a pretty large ſquare of a market-place, 
« ſome tolerable buildings; and, I am told, they have 
« ſome barks and lighters. employed in trade, which. 
« they likewiſe, upon occaſion, muſter into a fleet, like 


my Lord Mayor's ſhew. But what pleaſes me mate is, 


« that J am likely to get a paſſage from hence, and bid 
We farewell to this wretched ane I have been at _ 


« pains to obſerve. their ceremonies of reli a 
pick up curioſities. I have copied ſor  ineripeions, 


«and will then judge, whether I have met with enough 


«to compenſate the fatigues and bad entertainment to 
Which I have ſubmitted. As for the people, you will 


« believe, from the ſpecimen 1 have given you, that they 
could not be very engaging company: though poor and 
« dirty, they ſtill pretend to be Deut and a fellow who: 
is not worth a groat, is above working for his liveli- 


« Hood. They come abroad- barefoored, and without 
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be any cover to the head, wrapt up in the coveflets under a 
„ which you would imagine they had ſlept. They throw 
« all off, and appear like fo many naked cannibals, when 
they go to violent ſports and exerciſes ; at which they 
4 highly value feats of dexterity and ſtrength. Brawny 
. limbs, and muſcular arms, the faculty of ſleeping out 
bu nights, of faſting long, and of putting up with any 
_ * Kind of food, are thought genteel accompliſhments. 
66: They have no ſettled government that I could learn; 
„ ſometimes the mob; and ſometimes the better ſort, do 
hat they pleaſe:: they meet in great crouds in the open 
air, and ſeldom agree about any thing. If a fellow 
« has preſumption enough, and a loud voice, he can 
% make a great figure. There was a tanner here, ſome- 
« time ago, who, for a while, carried every thing before 
him. He cenſured ſo loudly what others had done, and 
4 talked ſo big of what might be performed, that .he 
e was ſent out at laſt to make good his words, and to 
curry the enemy inſtead of his leather . You will ima- | 
« ,gine, perhaps, that he was preſſed for a recruit; no ;— 
6 he was ſent to command the army. They are indeed ſel- 
« © dom long of one mind, .except in their readineſs to ha- 
2 « raſs their neighbours. They go out in bodies, and rob, 
« pillage, and murder where-ever they come.“ 80 far 
may we ſuppoſe our traveller to have written; and upon 
A recollection of the reputation which thoſe nations have 
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Sec. 4 Poli liſhed « and Commercial Nations.” : 


_ at a tina * might have added, perhaps, 
* That he could not underſtand how ſcholars, fine gentle. 1 
<« men, and even women, ſhould combine to admire 
6 * people, who: ſo little reſer e themſelves. 1 pg 


5 i 
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To N a 1 of the character from pM 
they acted in the field, and in their competitions with. 
neighbouring. nations, we. muſt obſerve. them at home. 
They were bold and fearleſs in their civil diſfenſions; 
ready 1 to proceed to extremities, and to carry their debates 
to the deciſion of force. Individuals ſtood diſtinguiſhed 
by their perſonal ſpirit and vigour, not by the valuation. 


of their eſtates, or the rank of their birth. They had a 
perſonal elevation founded on tlie ſenſe of equality, not 
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of precedence. f The general of one campaign was, during 
the next, a private ſoldier, and ſerved in the ranks. They 
were ſolicitous to acquire bodily ftrength ; becauſe; in the 
uſe of their weapons, battles were a trial of the ſoldier's 
ſtrength, as well as of the leader's conduct. The remains 
of their ſtatuary, ſhews .a manly grace, an air of ſimpli- 
city and eaſe, an beingef quent in nature, were fami- 
Har to the a The mi 1; perhaps, borr wed a confi- 
dence and a Sie the vigour and addreſs of the body; 
their eloquence and ſtyle bore a reſemblance to the car- - 
riage of the perſon. The underſtanding was chiefly cul- 
tivated in the practice of affairs Ihe moſt reſpectable 
perſonages were obliged to mix ub the croud, and de- 
rived their degree of aſcendency, only from their con- 
. their coquenice and perſonal vigour. - . had no 
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Forms of erprefbon, to mark a ceremonious and g 
reſpect. Invedtive proceeded to railing, and the — 
terms were often employed by the moſt admired and ac- 
0 compliſhed orators. Quarrelling had no rules but the im- 
mediate dictates of paſſion, which ended in words of re- 

proach, in violence, and blows. - „They fortunately went 
always unarmed ; and to wear a ſword in times of peace, 

was Among them the. mark. of a barbarian, When en they 


took arms in the diviſions of faction, the prevailing party 
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1 f ſupported, itſelf by expelling their « opponents, by proſcrip- 
b tions, and bloodſhed. The uſurper endeavoured to main- 
9 tam his ſtation by the moſt violent and prompt executions. 
5 3 He was oppoſed, in his turn, by conſpiracies and aſſaſſina- 
tions, in which the molt reſpectable citizens were ready 
to uſe the dagger. 1 B 
] Sven" acer r their fpirit, in its occafo 
j | al fer _ 57 amNY it burſt commonly with 2 
= e Allende and force, againſt their foreign rivals 
and enemies. The e * of r was Erde 
regarded hy them in che n REY 0 Cities were 
i razed, or” inflaved ;/ nred, OF! con ; 
demned to die. 2423 CET 5 
Wurz em on. \ this I is ſide, che ancient nations have 
b but a ſorry plea for e eem with the i - nhabitants of mo- 
dern Europe, who. profeſs to carry the civilities of p peace 
: into the practice of war; and who value the praife of in- 
$ diſcriminate lenity ; at a higher | rate than even that of mi- 
=. Uirary proweſs, or Yr the love of their country. And 'y 
_ 1 — | i EEO #4 
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| the J have, in bitter recbecks merited and ob —ö 

Praiſe. Their arder nt atta 8 5 57 0 eh count * Thi, 
contempt of fulfettng,: 
manly Aappré zenfie 
rendered every ind dividual, even under Pang | Io | 
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ments, and imperfect 1400 9, che g tardian of free 
his fellow-citizens ; ; their activity of mind; ur hort, 8 e 


penetration, tl e ability o of t We a and force of 1 
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they, , pong vr nere we only pity; 
were ſtern aid incxorable;! wh we are not merci- 1 
merit of a [ man 18 5 1 | 
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ul, but” or Krelelat 997 After all, tl 
termined by his Cane oar a nd 1 4 1 


— — 


r "national 'o and by his - 

maintaining political rights; n 2 aoderation alonq, 
which proceeds quently n indifference to national 

and public inte erefts, and which ler es to l elan lar t e nerves 15 | 

* on which/ che f orci 3 7 Tx x ate as 8 well as R | . | 
ter depen ds.  SHODE0 30 vie RN n + m . ä 

"Warn under che eee and the Roman m. 
| narchie: 5 nation cine X o be conſidered as 8 the e 8 l 
a prince, andthe inhab bitants of a province to be regarded . 1 
as a lucrative | Pri operty, © the poſſeſſion of territory, not the j 3:4 eo 
 deftrudtjon of its people, became the object | jy onqueſt. | 
The pacific citize | had little concern in the « = Ce 
|  fovereigns the violence of the ſoldier was re reſtrain 
2288 LE: — ) 7 5 9 diſcipline. e 
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5 Ix the modern nations 4 eke 
5 territory admits of a diſtinction between th e and i 
ſubjects, we are accuſtomed to think of 12 1 individu: 


which have been deviſed, to; {of 
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appearance, a 
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tained; the em oying of y for the obtain Ling 
1 ice, and for the x | „ 
5 | | s, the * priogh pal chi racteriſtie, on which, 
. epithets of ctviliaed 
TY a, chat it did not accompany 
| . Greeks, nor keep pare- 
| with the advancement of policy, lterature, and p 
phy. lt did not await the return 28. of lea ning and p olite- | 
0 ET {s among the moderns; it Was found in early 5 perio ds 
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8 0 of Fre | ce, 3 priſoner in the, ands of his p 


enemies, was treated, about four hundred years 3 
as much diſtin&ion and courteſy, as 2. 


t in this age 
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their 1 otions and characters, We may pri 
foundation of I at is now held to be the law of : | "war, 


* * as £ 4 


and of nations, v vas laid in the manners -of Europe, t 
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gether with. the ſe ntiments which are bs in 


tales of chivalry, and of | -gallantr) 
ffers not more from that of t 
vourite characters of our e 


> his date. ack th. A * f 3 


* of the, Iliad, e r iy 995 n 4: mT den n. 1 
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e ( reek fable, endi ed with ſuperior force, 25 ge. 
Ind addreſs, akes every advantage of an enemy, to kill 
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al poets, k knew beſt how. to exhibit the emotio of a vehe- ; 
ment affection, ſeldom attempts to excite” commiſeration. 
1 Hector . unpitied, and his body 9's zu led "yy 7ery 
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- Our modern fable, or "romance; on the contrary, ge. 
 nerally ene an object of pity, weak, oppreſſed, and 


* 


defenceleſs, with an obj. ect of admiration, brave, gene- 
rous, and victorious; or ſends the hero abroad in ſearch 
of mere danger, and of occaſions to. prove his valour. 
Charged with the maxims of 2 refined court rteſ\ ; to be ob- 


5 * % S b . 


2s - ſerved even towards an enemy; and of a ſerupulous ho- 


nour, which will. not ſuffer him to take any advantages by 
artifice or ſurpriſe; indifferent to ſpoil, he contends only 
for renown, and employs his valour to reſcue the diſtreſſed, 
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and to protect the innocent. If victorious, he 1 18 made to 


1 72 


riſe above nature as much in his generoſiy a and gentleneſß, 


af 


as in his military proweſs and valour. FF 


* 


It may be difficult, hon Rating this contraſt” between ; 
the ſyſtem of ancient and modern fable, to aflign, among 
| | nations equally rude; equally addicted to War, and equally | 
| fond of military glory, the origin! of apprehe henſions on the 
N point of honour, ſo different, a and ſo oppolite, | The hero 
1 of Greek poetry proceeds on the maxims of re 
i | and hoſtile paſſion. His maxims in war are lik thoſe 
| which prevail in the woods of America. T. hey require 
ny him to be brave, but they allow him to pra aſe againſt 
? his enemy every ſort of deception. - The hero of modern 
— e eee e LL > romanee- 


Io) 
romance e profeſſes a contempt of ſtratagem, as well "I | 
danger, and unites in the ſame perſon, characters and VV 
diſpoſitions ſeemingly oppoſite ferocity with gentleneſs; 55 M 
5 and * love Pore blood | with ſentiments of tenderneſs and e 

1 Tur ge 91 e . completely formed, pro- 

ceeded on a marvellous. reſpect and veneration to the fair 
ſex, on forms of combat eſtabliſhed, and on a ſuppoſed 

junction of the. heroic and ſanctified character. The for- 
malities of the duel, and a kind of judicial challenge, 
were known among the ancient Celtic nations of Europe *. 

The Germans, even in theix native foreſts, paid a kind go - 
devotion. to the female | tex. The Chriſtian” religion” in-: 
joined meekneſs and compaſſion to barbarous ages. r 

different principles combined together, may have ſerved EE; 

as the foundation of a ſyſtem, in which courage was di- 

rected by religion and love, and the warlike and gentle 

were united together. When the characters of the hero 
and the ſaint were mixed, the mild ſpirit. « of Chriſtianity, 
though often turned into venom by the bigotry of oppoſite 
parties, though it could. not always ſubdue the terocity. 
of the warrior, nor: ſuppreſs the admiration of courage 
and force, may have confirmed the apprehenſions of men 
in what, was to be held meritorious and ſplendid in the 


+ conduct of their quarrels. 
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? 11. the early and traditionary hiſtory of the Greeks EET 
_ the e rapes were afſigned as the moſt fre- 9 
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gre 0 the Mannersrof 


n Auent < occaſions of war; and the ſexes were, no doubt; 

| at all times, equally. important to each other. Tas en- 
thuſiaſm of love is moſt powerful in the \neiglibourhoot 

of Aſia and Africa; and beauty, as a poſſeſſion, was pro 

4 bably more valued by the countrymen of Homer, than 
El, itt was by thoſe of Amadis de Gaul, or by the authors of 
modern gallantry. © What wonder,” ſays the old Priam, | 

_ +vhen Helen appeared, “ that nations ſhould contend for 


1 the poſſeſſion of ſo much. beauty? * This beauty, in- 
deed, was poſſeſſed by different lovers; a ſubject on which 
the modern hero had many refinements, and ſeemed te 
ſoar in the clouds. He adored at a reſpeckful diſtance, 
and employed his valour to captivate the admiration, 
not to gain the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, A c6ld and un- 
conquerable chaſtity was ſet up, as an idol to be worſhip- 
ped, in the toils, the ſufferings, and the combats of the hero 


8 : 


and the lover. 5 „ ĩ 4 
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Tx feudal eſtabliſhments, "a the high n to Which 


1 they elevated certain families, no doubt greatly favoured 
4 this romantic fyſtem. Not only the luſtre of a noble de . 
| In cent, but the ſtately caſtle beſet with battlements and-tows 
1 ers, ſerved to inflame the imagination, and to create a 
1 1 „ veneration for the daughter and ſiſter of gallant chiefs, 
Fi b whoſe. point of honour it was to be ãnacceſſihle and chaſte, 
#1 and who. could perceive no merit but that of the high- 
14 minded and the brave, nor to be approached. in any other 

accents than. thoſe of ena and reſpect, | | 

| 5 WIA 


War Was originally fingular in theſe apprehenſions, 1 
Was, by the writer of romance, turned to extravagance; 
and under the title of chivalry was offered as a model of- 1: ra 

conduct, even ig} common affairs: the fortunes of nations e 43 
were directed by gallanery ; and human life, on its greateſt: -  Þþ 
occaſions, became. à ſcene of aſſectation and folly. War- | 1 


riors went forth to realize the legends they had ſtudied; 
princes and leaders of. armies dedicated their moſt ſerious , 


Bur whatever was the origin of notions;. often ſo lofty- 
and ſo ve dae we cannot. doubt of their laſting A 


Re point of honour, the prevalence of | 
gallantry) in our nee and on our ue a many 195 
op nich the vulgar apply even to the conduck 
of war; the leader of an army, being 
offered bartle pon equal terms, is diſhonoured by declin= 
it, 1do1 e . ains of — nated ſyſtems - | 
- wathe the genius of o | 
aa c co 
excelled any of 1 | 
IT | | FART 
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O nation is ſo unfortunate as to think itſelf infe 
rior to the reſt of mankind: few are even willing to 
put up with the claim to equality. The gre 


| . Choſen themſelves, as at once, the judges and the models of 2 
P what is excellent in their kind, are firſt in their own opinion, 
g „ and give to others conſideration or eminence, ſo far only as 

3 they approach to their own condition. One nation is vain of | 


dhe perſonal. character, or of the learning of a few of its 


members; another, of its policy, its wealth, its tradeſmen, 
its gardens, and its buildings; and they who have nothing to 
boaſt, are vain, becauſe they are ignorant. The Ruſſians, be- 
fore the reign of Peter the Great, thou ght themſelves poſſeſ- 
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fed of every national” hotter, and held the Nemei, I 


dumb nations, (the name which they beſtowed on their 
weſtern neighbours of Europe), in a proportional degree 


of contempt *. The map of the world, in China, was a 


ſquare plate, the greater part of which was occupied by 


the provinces of this great empire, leaving on its ſkirts 
: a few obſcure corners, into which the wretched remain- 


der of mankind were ſuppoſed to be driven. © If you 
have not the uſe of our letters, nor the knowledge of 


our books,” ſaid the learned Chineſe to the European 


: PT: 5 what literature, or what ſcience, can you 


2 Have Wee : 


The term poliſhed, if we may judge from its etymo- 


5 logy, originally referred to the ſtate of nations in reſpect 


to their laws and government; and men civilized, were men 


practiced in the duty of citizens. In its later applications, 
it refers no leſs to the proficiency of nations in the liberal 
and mechanical arts, in literature, and in commerce; and 
men civilized, are ſcholars, men of faſhion. and traders. 
But whatever may be its application, it appears, that af 
there were a name ſtill more reſpectable than this, ever * 
nation, even the moſt barbarous, or the moſt corrupted, 

would aſſume it; and beſtow its reverſe where they con- 
ceived a diſlike, or apprehended a difference. The names 

of alien, or foreigner, are ſeldom pronounced without 
ſame degree of intended reproach.” That of barbarian, in 
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314 Of ſuppoſed Wational Eminence, * Part, V. 


2 


uſe with one arrogant people, and that of gentil, with 
another, only ſerved to diſtinguiſh the ſtranger, whoſe | 
language and pedigree differed from theirs. | 


8 


EvEN where we pretend to found our opinions on rea- 
ſon, and to juſtify our preference of one nation to ano- 
ther, we frequently beſtow our eſteem. on circumſtances 
which do not relate to national character, and which 
have little tendency to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Conqueſt, or great extent of territory, however peopled, 
and great wealth, however diſtributed or employed, are 
titles upon which we indulge our own, and the vanity 
of other nations, as we do that of private men on the 
| ſcore of their fortunes and honours. We even ſome- 
times contend, whoſe capital is the moſt c re whoſe 
king has the moſt abſolute power; and at wh hoſe court. 
the bread of the ſubject 1 is conſumed in the na ſenſclefs 
riot. Theſe indeed are the notions of vulgar minds; but 
it is impoſſible to determine, how far the notion: of * 


a minds may lead mankind. 


Yrs have certainly been very few examples of fates, 

ho have, by arts or policy, improved the original diſpoſi- 
tions of human nature, or endeavoured, by wiſe and effec- 
tual precautions, to prevent its corruption. Affection and 
force of mind, which are the band and the ſtrength of com- 
munities, were the inſpiration of God, and original attri- 
butes 1 in the nature of man. The wiſeſt policy of nations, 
except in a very few inſtances, has tended, we may ſuſpect, 


rather to maintain the peace of ſociety, and to repreſs the 
external 


Seck. 1. ij the 2 if Human Ager. TTY 


external effects of bad paſicns, than to firengthen PR dif- J 
polition of the heart itſelf to juſtice and goodneſs. It 
has tended, by introducing a variety of arts, to exerciſe the | 
ingenuity of men, and by engaging them in a variety of 5 
purſuits, inquiries, and ſtudies, to inform, but frequently = 
to corrupt the mind. It has tended to furniſh matter of - 
diſtinction and vanity; and by incumbering the individual 
with new ſubjects of perſonal care, to ſubſtitute the anxiety 
he entertains for a ſeparate fortune, inſtead of the confi- 

' dence and the affection with which he ſhould unite with 
his fellow ercatures, for their) joint e e e | 


„ ſuſpicion be juſt or no, we are come 

to Bs, at circumſtances tending to verify, or to diſprove 

and if to underſtand the real felicity of nations be 

* importance, it is certainly ſo likewiſe, to know what 

are thoſe weakneſſes, and thoſe vices, by which men not 
only mar this felicity, but in one age forfeit all the exter- | 


nal advantages they had gained i in a former. ö 
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TRE wealth, a Ae and power of nations, 
are commonly the effects of virtue; the loſs of theſe ad- 
vantages, is often a conſequence of vice. Were we to ſup- 
poſe men to have ſucceeded in the diſcovery and applica- 
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tion of every art by which ſtates are preſerved, and go- © 1 | 
verned ; to have attained, by efforts of wiſdom and mag- ll [| 
nanimity, the admired eſtabliſhments and advantages of 
a civilized and flouriſhing people; the ſubſequent part of 1 
8 8 e Rr * 5 75 fs their | i 1 
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attention, and excite our admiration. 
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their hiſtory, containing, according to vulgar peed 


Bon, a full diſplay of thoſe fruits in maturity, of which 
they had till then carried only the bloſſom, and the firſt 


formation, ſhould, ſtill more than the former, merit u 


* 


= af — 


TRE event, however, has not correſponded. to this ex. 
pectation. The virtues of men have ſhone moſt during 


their ſtruggles, not after the attainment of their ends. 


Thoſe ends themſelves, though attained by virtue, are fre- 
quently the cauſes of corruption and vice. Mankind, in 


aſpiring to national felicity, have ſubſtituted arts which 


increaſe their riches, inſtead of thoſe which improve their 
nature. They have entertained admiration of themſelves, 


under the titles of civilized and of poliſhed, where they 


ſhould have been affected. with. ſhame; and even where 
they have for a while acted on maxims tending to raiſe, | 60 
invigorate, and to preſerve the national character, they 


have, ſooner or later, been diverted from their object, and 


fallen a prey to misfortune, or to the neglects which prof. 


er itſelf had encouraged. „ 


Wan, which furniſhes mankind with: a” principal o- 


cupation of their reſtleſs ſpirit, ſerves, by the variety of 
its events, to diverſify their | fortunes. While it opens 
to one tribe or ſociety, the way to eminence; and leads 


to dominion, it brings another to ſubjection, and cloſes 
the ſcene of their national efforts. The celebrated rival- 
Wir of Carthage and Rome was, in both Parties, the 
| e natural 


% 


4 


Sect. 17 of the alla of Human air. au. V 


natural exerciſe of an ambitious ſpirit, impatient of oppo- , 43 
fition, or even of equality. The conduct and the fortune A 
of leaders; held the balance for ſome time in ſuſpenſe; N 1 
but to whichever ſide it had inclined, a great nation was to 
fall; a ſeat of empire and of policy, was to be removed 0 
from its place; and it was then to be determined, whether | 
the Syriac or the Latin {hould contain the erudition that 5 f 


was, in. future ages, to occupy the ſtudies of the learned. 


STATES have, been thus conquered fföm abroad, be- 
fore they gave any ſigns of internal decay, even in the 
midſt of proſperity, and in the period. of their greateſt 
ardour for national objects. Athens, in che height of 
her ambition, and of Her glory, received a fatal wound, 
in ſtriving to extend her maritime power beyond the | 
Grecian ſeas. And nations of every deſcription, formida- 
ble by their rude ferocity, reſ ſpected for their diſcipline 
and, military experience, "when advancing, as well as 
when declining, in their ſtrength, fell a prey, by turns, „ 
to the ambition and arrogant ſpirit of the Romans. Such 
examples may excite and alarm the jealouſy and caution of - 
ſtates; the pr eſence of fimilar dangers may exerciſe. the 
talents of politicians and ſtateſmen; but mere reverſes of 
fortune are the common materials of hiſtory, and. muſt: 
long kince have ceaſed i to > create our ſurpriſe. © , 
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318 Of ſuppoſed National Eminente, and Part v. 
portion as they were qualified to gain them ; that they pro- 
ceeded in a courſe of uninterrupted felicity, till they were 
1 broke by external calamities; and that they retained their 
4 force, till a more fortunate or vigorous power aroſe to de- 
be preſs them; the ſubject in ſpeculation could not be attend- 
11 ed with many difficulties, nor give riſe to many reflections. 
3 But when we obſerve among nations a kind of ſpontaneous 
N it return to obſcurity and weakneſs; when, in ſpite of perpe- 
bu tual admonitions of the danger they, run, they ſuffer 
1 themſelves to be ſubdued, in one period, by powers which 
1 could not have entered into competition with them in a 
[7.7 former, and by forces which they had often baffled and 
LY | . deſpiſed; the ſubject becomes more curious, and its expla- b 
4 W nation more difficult, | 
1 Tur fact ittelf is known i in a variety of different ex- 
1 amples. The empire of Aſia was, more than once, trans. 
#14 ferred from the greater to the inferior power. The ſtates 
— of Greece, once ſo warlike, felt A relaxation of their vi- 
K 6 gour, and yielded the aſcendant they had diſputed with 5 
J } j the monarchs of the eaſt, to the forces of an obſcure 
44 E principality, become formidable in a few years, and 
14 raiſed, to eminence under the conduct of a ſingle man. 
. | The Roman empire, which food alone for ages; which 
1 had brought every rival under ſubjection, and faw no 
1 Power from whom a competition could be feared, ſunk - 
1/8 ; * A before an artleſs and contemptiþle enemy. Aban- 
4 d to- inroad, to pillage, a and at laſt to cor ueſt, on 
1 ber frontier, ſhe decayed ; in all 15 extremities, and ſhrunk 
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on wi Her territory Was n and whole | ng 
| provinces gave way, like branches fallen down with age, 9. 
not violently torn by ſuperior force. The ſpirit with which 3 1 
Marius had baffled and repelled the attacks of Rs . 4 | 
in a former age, the civil and military force with which _- _— 
the conſult and his legions had extended this empire, were — 
now no more; The Roman greatneſs, doomed to ſink as it 
role; by flow de grees, was impaired in every encounter. 
It was reduced to its original dimenſions, within the com- 
paſs of a ſingle city; and dependi for its preſervation 
on ab rende of a a ſiege, it v E extinguiſhed at a blow; 5 


WR. > 


* 


” 4 


Sve on Pans 5 given riſe 4 to a general appre- 
Benſion, that the progreſs of ſocieties to what we call 
the heights. of national greatneſs, 18 not more natural, 
than their return to weakneſs and obſcurity 18 neceſſary 
and unavoidable. The images of youth, and of old age, 
are applied to nations; and communities, like ſingle men, 5 
are ſuppoſed to have a period of life, and a length of 
thread, which is. ſpun by the fates in one part uniform 
and ſtrong, 5 in another weakened. and ſhattered by uſe; 
to be cut, when the deſtined ra is come, and to r . 
way for a renewal of the emblem in the- caſe of thoſe:  _ 


who ariſe in ſucceſſion. Carthage, being ſo much older 
than Rome, had felt her decay, ſays Polybius, ſo much the - 
ſooner : and the ſurvivor too, he foreſaw, carried in her- 


boſom the leeds of mortality. 
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"Tas image indeed is appoſite; and the Hiſtory of man- 


{Hh renders the application familiar, | But it muſt be 


obvious, that the caſe of nations, and that of individuals, 


are very different. The human frame has a general courſe ; 
it has, in every individual, a frail contexture, and a limited 


— 


duration; it is worn by exerciſe, and exhauſted by a repe- 


tition of its functions: But in a ſociety, whoſe conſtituent 


members are renewed in every generation, where the race 
ſeems to enjoy perpetual youth, and accumulating advan- 
tages, we cannot, by any parity of reaſon, expect to find 
imbecilities connedtel Wich mere age and nen of ys | 


"Tax ſubject is 15 not new, and refletions will croud up- 


on every reader. The notions, in the mean time, which 
we entertain, even in- ſpeculation, upon a ſubject ſo im- 


portant, cannot be entirely fruitleſs to mankind ; and how- 
ever little the labours of the ſpeculative may influence the 


conduct of men, one of the moſt pardonable errors a writer 
can commit, is to believe that he is about to do a great 
deal of good. But leaving the care of effects to others, we 


proceed to conſider the grounds of inconſtancy among 


mankind, the ſources of i nternal decay, and the ruinous | 


corruptions to which nations are liable, in the ſuppoſed 

condition of accompliſhed civility. | 
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characteriſlics of human nature, it, has appeared, 
chat man is not made for repoſe. 1 him, every amiable 
and reſpectable quality is an active power, and every ſub- 


617 . 


ject of commendation an effort. If his errors and. his 


crimes are the movements of an active being, his virtues 
and his happineſs conſiſt likewiſe in the employment of 
his mind; and all the luſtre which he caſts around him, 


to captivate or engage t the attention of his fellow creatures, 


like the flame of a meteor, ſhines only while his motion 
continues: the moments of reſt and of obſcurity are the 
ſame. We know, that the taſks aſſigned him frequently 
may exceed, as well as come ſhort of his powers; that he 
may be agitated too much, as well as too little; but can- 
not aſcertain 3 preciſe medium between the ſituations in 
Which he would be barraſſed, and thoſe i in which he would 
fall into languor. We know, that he may be employed 
on a great variety of ſubjects, which occupy different pat 


ſions ; and that, in conſequence of habit, he becomes re- 


conciled to very W ſcenes. All we can determine 
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R 0 N What we have already obſerved on the general | 
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in general is, that whatever be ha ſubjeds with 8 he 


RN is engaged, the frame of his nature requires him to be oc- 
* cupied, and his happineſs requires him to be juſt. 
i ö We are now to inquire, why nations ceaſe to be emi- | 
| nent; and why ſocieties which have drawn the attention 
| | of mankind by great examples of magnanimity, conduct, 
5 and national ſucceſs, ſhould fink from the height of their 
j ; honours, and yield, in one age, the palm which they had 
14 won in a former. Many reaſons will probably occur. One 
* may be taken from the fickleneſs and in inconſtancy of man- 
0 kind, who become tired of their purſuits and exertions, 
even while the occaſions that gave riſe to thoſe purſuits, 
4 in ſome meaſure continue: Another, from the change of 
4 ſituations, and the removal of objects which ſerved to ex- 
: i cite their ſpirit. 18 | 
| Tart public ſafety, and the relative intereſts of fates ; 
J political eſtabliſhments, the pretenfions of of party, com- 
| merce, and arts, Are ſubjects which engage the attention 
of nations. The advantages gained in ſome of theſe 


particulars, determine the degree of national. proſperity. 
The ardour and vigour with which they are at any one 
time purſued, is the meaſure of a national ſpirit. When 
thoſe objects ceaſe to animate, nations may be ſaid to lan- 
guiſh ; when they are during any conſiderable time ne- 
glected, ſtates muſt decline, and their people degenerate. = 


3 


In 
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I. the moſt forward, enterpriſing, inventive, A 
1s nations, this ſpirit is fluctuating and they Who 1 
inte longeſt to gain advan tages, or to preſe e them, t +, 
have Periode of remiſſneſs, as well a8 of ardour. 3 
deſire of public ſafety, is, at all ti 
of conduct; but it op 0 —— 
occaſional paſſions, when provocations inflame, when fuc- 7H 
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mence; at — to drop: them from e Iailitude and 
In their civil debates pos contentions at home, 


they are occahonz ly ardent. or remiſs. Epidemical paſſio ons . 


 *. #- 


or ſubſide, on trivial, as well as important, grounds. 3 
Parties are ready, at time, to take their na „ TO 


the pretence of their oppoſitions, from mere caprice or | f 
accident; at apother time, they ſuffer the moſt ſerious oc- 1 
caſions to pas in ſilence. If a vein of literary genius be 1 
caſually opened, or a new ſubject of diſquiſition be ſtarted, 9 
real or pretended diſcoveries ſuddenly multiply, and every i" 
converſation i is inquiſitive and animated. If a new ſource 1 ; 
of wealth be, found, or a proſpect of conqueſt be offered, ; "yl 
dhe imaginations of men are inflamed, and whole quarte i 
of the globeare ſuddenly e in ruinous or in x ſucceſs 1 
ful adventures. ae d als a Wha: ee, == * 8 
| 1 wy Op 
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Of tbe Temporary Efforts and . rt v . 


'CoviD,we ae the ſpirit that was exerted, or enter 
into the views that were entertained, by our anceſtors, 


when they burſt like a deluge, from their ancient ſeats, 
and poured into the Roman empire, we ſhould probably, 
after their firſt ſuccefles, at leaſt, find a ferment in the 
minds of men, for which no attempt was too arduous, no 


© 


he. 


| difficulties i nſurmountable. e 0 noi 


Tre ſubſequent ages of enterpriſe in Europe, were 
thoſe in which the alarm of enthuſiaſm was rung, and 
the followers of the croſs invaded the Eaſt, to plunder a 


country, and to recover a ſepulchre; thoſe in Which 
the people in different ſtates contended for freedom, and 
aſſaulted the fabric of civil or religious uſurpation; that 
in which having found means to croſs the Atlantic, and 
to double the cape of Good Hope, the inhabitants of one 


half the world were let looſe on the other, and parties 
from every quarter, wading in blood, and at the expence 
of every crime, and of every Gangen traverſed the:carth.; in 


— 4 8 » LS 


ſearch of gold. t aid e eee 20; eg 


ExEN the weak and the remiſs are rouſet: to > enterpriſe, | 
by. the contagion. of ſuch remarkable ages; * and ſtates 5 


which have not in their form the Principles of A* canti- 
nued exertion, either favourable or adverſe to the wel- 


fare of mankind, may have paroxyſms of. ardour, and. : a 
temporary appearance of national vigour. In the caſe of 
ſuch nations, indeed, the returns of moderation. are, but 
a relapſe to obſcurity, and the preſumption. of one 8 f is 
rurnedto dejection in that which ſucceeds, | 


* 
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Bur in che caſe of ſtates that are fortunate in their „„ 
FS neſtic policy, even madneſs. itſelf may, A the reſult — 
of violent convulſions, ſubſide. into. wiſdom ; and a people EE I . = 
return to their ordinary mood, cured of their follies, and 
wiſer by experience: or, with talents improved, in con- 
ducting. the very ſcenes which frenzy had opened, they 1 
may then. a ppear beſt qualiſied to purſue with ſucceſs the 1 
object of nations... Like the ancient republics, immediately 
after ſome alarming ſedition, or like the kingdom of Great 
Britain, at the cloſe: of its civil wars, they retain the ſpirit _ 
of activity, which Was recently awakened, and are £qually Ls 
| vigorous in every purſuit, whether of policy, learning, or 8 
; arts. From having eee on the brink of ruin, they | ; 


paſs: 15 the greatest proſper) 
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Mex. prong in purſuits with. degrees of "andour not 
proportioned. to Ahe. impe ortance of their object. when 
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they are ſtated in o ppoſition, or joined in confederacy, they: 1 
only: wiſh. for pre tences f 0. act. They: forget,. in the heat. 
of; theix-animoſities, the ſubject of their controverſy; or. | 
they ſeek in their. formal reaſonings concerning. it, only 
a diſguiſe for their paſſions. When che heart is i inflamed, a 1 
no Spnbderation ca — are our; When its feryour if 
eloquence awaken, „ „ : 1 
A alin bas of emulation among states, muſt de- 5 | | 1 
pend on che degree of equality by which” their forces are = 
balanced; or on the. incentives by which either” patty; or | | bo 
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| all, are 5 to continue their fruggles. Long intermiſſ- 


ons of war, fufftt, equally in every period of civil 
the military fpirit to languith. The reduction of Athens by 


Lyſander, ſtruck a fatal blow at the inftitutions of Lycurgus; 
and the quiet poffeſfion of Italy, happily, perhaps, for man- 


kind, had almoſt put an end to the military progreſs of the 


Romans. After ſome years of 1 

unprepared for his onfet, and the Roans in a Apolition 
likely to drop, on the banks of the Po, that martial ambi- 
tion, which, being roufed'by the ſenſe of a new danger, 
afterwards carried * to the Eupheztes and the Rhine. 


STATES even \ Atſtüinguilhed for lirary provwets; ſakes 
times lay down their arms from laſſitude, and are weary 
; of fruitleſs contentions: but if they maintain the ſtation 
of i independent communities, they will have frequent occa- 


ſions to recall, and to exert their vigour. Even under popy- 
lar governments, men ſometimes drop the conſideration 
of their political rights, and appear at times remiſs or ſu- 
pine; but if they have reſerved the power to defend them- 


ſelves, the intermiſſion of its exerciſe cannot be of long 


duration. Political rights, when neglected, are always in- 
vaded ; and alarms from this quarter muſt frequently come 
to renew the attention of parties. The love of learning, 
and of arts, may change its purſuits, or droop fo a feaſon; 
but while men are poſſeſſed of freedom, and while the ex- 
erciſes of ingenuity are not ſuperſeded, the public may 


proceed, at different ti es, wich unequal fervour ; ; but its 
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MPROVING nations, in the courſe of their advance- 
ment, have to ſtruggle with foreign enemies, to whom 


they bear an extreme animoſity, and with whom, in many 
conflicts, they contend for their exiſtence as a people. In 
certain periods too, they feel in their domeſtic policy incon- 
veniencies and grievances, which beget an eager impati- 


ence; and they apprehend reformations and new eſtabliſh- 


ments, from which they have ſanguine hopes of national 


happineſs. In early ages, every art is imperfect, and ſuſ- 


ceptible of many improvements. The firſt principles of 
every ſcience are yet ſecrets to be diſcovered, and to be ſuc- 


ceſſively publiſhed with applauſe and triumph. 


WIT may fancy to ourſelves, that in ages of progreſs, 
the human race, like ſcouts gone abroad on the diſco- 
very of fertile lands, having the world open before them, 


are preſented at every ſtep. with the appearance of no- 


velty. They enter on every new ground with expectation 


and joy: They engage in every enterpriſe with the ar- 


dour of men, Who DENEVE they are going to arrive at 
national 
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1 
isl kelitity and permanent Muy ae forget paſt : | 
diſappointments amidft the hopes of future ſucceſs, From | 
mere ignorance, rude minds are intoxicated With every | | 1 
paſſion; and partial to their own condition, and to their 
| _- own purſuits, they think that every ſcene. is inferior to | | 
that i in which they are placed. Rouſed alike by ſucceſs, | | 
and by misfortune, they are ſanguine, ardent, and pre- -q 1 
cipitant; and leave to the more knowing ages which ſuc- | "4 
ceed them, monuments of imperfeck ſkill, and of rude 9 
execution in every art; but they leave likewiſe the marks | 5 1 
of a vigorous and ardent ſpirit, which their ſucceſſors are „ = 
Not x ALGRYS qualified to ſuſtain, or to imitate. 1 "ry THIN. i 
Tas may be admitted, Py as a Bar deſeriprion of 18 
proſperous ſocieties, at leaſt during certain periods of their 1 
progreſs. The ſpirit with which they advance may be un- 18 
equal, in different ages, and may have its paroxyſms, and 9 
intermiſſions, ariſing from the inconſtaney of human paſ. [i 
ſions, and from the caſual appearance or removal of occa- | il 
fions that excite them. But does this ſpirit, which for 4 il | 
time continues to carry on the project of civil and commer- 8 
cial arts, find a Siler pauſe in the termination of its [8 
own purfuits? May the buſineſs of civil ſociety be ac- 18 
compliſhed, and may the occaſion of farther exertion be 
removed Do continued diſappointments reduce ſanguine 
hopes, and familiarity with objects blunt the edge of no- 
velty ? Does experience itſelf cool the ardour of the mind? 
May che ſociety be again compared to the individual! 
And =—_y it be fulpected, SAO the vigour of a na- 
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hat uſed to animate in a ruder r age ? And may a poliſhed 
community. be compared to a man, who havir ! executed 
his plan, built his | touſe, and made his ſettlement ; who 
having, -in ſhort, exhauſted the charms of every ſubject 
and waſte. all his ardour, ſinks 1 into languor and liſtleſs in- 
difference ? If ſo, we have found at leaſt another ſimile to 
our purpoſe. But it is probable, that here too, the reſem- 
blanc is imperfect; and the inference that would follow, 
like. chat of moſt ar uments drawn from analogy, tends 
ther to amuſe the fancy, than to give any real in 
tion 3 the ſubjectt 0 which! dt rafer , 
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Tus materials of human art are never entirely exhau 
an the applications of induſtry are never at an end. The N 
national ardour is not, at any particular time, proportioned 

to the occaſion there is for activity; nor the curioſity of 
the learned to the extent of ſubject. that remains to 
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is manufacture and commerce, the inhabitants of China are 
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of pretenders diminiſhes the luſtre of the few who a 
185 eminent. When we only mean to 1 1 
taught, it is probable, 7 that even our kn Sande lt 1 = - 
| leſs than that of our maſters. Gr names continue to 85 9 
be repeated with admiration, after we have ceaſed to ex ᷑ !!!; 
amine the foundations of Our praiſe; and r r 
are rejected, not becauſe they fall hort of their predeceſ- 3 8 
lors, but becauſe they do not excel them; or becauſe, i | Þ | 
reality, we have, without examination, taken for g1 Bed. ' [ 
the merit of the firſt, and cannot judge of « ither: Err * 4 
AFTER libraries are furn | 5 _ 
nznity is occupied, we are, in proportion to our adn ration _ 
what is already done, prepoſſeſſed againſt farther at- „ 19 : 
tempts. We become ſtudents and admirers, inſtead of „ BY 
rivals; and ſubſtitute the knowledge of books, inſtead 01 Rac ; = a 4 by 
3 : 5 Or animated ſpirit in which they. were 5 Fog : 4 1 | 
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| in 8 and ambition itſelf, to che counter and the 
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1 "How: Spare From theſe. conſiderations, the ſeparation of 
* Fr in while it ſeems to promiſe improvement of ſkill, 

and is actually the cauſe why the productions of every 
| art become more perfect as commerce advances ; yet in its 
termination, and ultimate effects, ſerves, in ſome mea - 
ſure, to break the bands of ſociety, to ſubſtitute mere 
forms and rules of art in place of ingenuity, and to with- 
draw individuals from the common ſcene of occupation, 

on which the ſentiments of the heart, and the mind, are 


moſt happily employed. ß 
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| UnpeR the di Pinion of callings, by which he mem- 
bers of poliſhed ſociety: are ſeparated from each other, 
every individual is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs his ſpecies of talent, 


ignorant; and n + 1s made to eonũiſt. of parts, of wick 
the con of nations. We ſee in = ſame ne 

1 ſaid Pericles,“ an equal attention to private and to public 
1 affairs; and in men who have turned to ſeparate pro- 
he © feſſions, a competent knowledge of what relates to the 
community; Mor we alone conſider thoſe who are inatten- 
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« tive to the ſtate; as perfectly inſignificant.” „This enco- 
mium on the Athenians, was probably offered under an 
ö apprehenſion, that the contrary was likely to be charged 

dy their enemies, or might ſoon take place. It happened 


iT | | accordingly, that the bulineſs of Rate, as well as of war, 
| a | gm | came 
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Se t to be: worſe ie d at Athens, when theſe, 
as'well as other applications, became the ee ſepa- 


rite profeſſions 5: and the hiftory of this ꝓ 
ſhewed; that men ceaſed: to be citizens, en to be good 
Poets and orators, in proportion as they came to he diſs, 
tinguiſhed 3 the tas of theſe, nd. other parts 
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er leſs honoured than we, have ſagaci city enough 


to procure. their food, and to find the means of their 


ſolitary pleaſures ; but it is reſerved for man to conſult,” 


to perſuade, to oppoſe, to kindle in the ſociety of his fel-* 
low-creatures, and to loſe the ſenſe of his perſonal intereſt 
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or ſafety, in the ardour of his friendſhi 1 and his _— 


WIEN we are involved in ans 32 pt FIN : into, 
which mankind are ſeparated, under the denominations | 
of a country, a tribe, or an order of men any way at- 
fected by common intereſts, and guided by communi- 
cating paſſions, the mind recogniſes its natural ſtation ; 
the ſentiments of the heart, and the talents of the under- 
ſtanding, find their natural exerciſe. Wiſdom, vigilance, 
fidelity, and fortitude, are the characters requiſite in ſuch 
a ſcene, and the CO Fun it tends to al t 


In ſimple or - barbarous ages, when nations are weak, 
Py beſet with enemies, the love of a country, of a Pare. 


ty, or a faction, are the ſame. The public 1s a knot 
. | of 
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ef friends, and its enemies are the reſt of mankind. 
Death, or ſlavery, are the ordinary evils which they are 
concerned to ward off; victory and dominion, the ob- 
jects to which they aſpire. Under the ſenſe of what they 
may ſuffer from foreign invaſions, it is one object, in 
every profperous ſociety, to increaſe its force, and to ex- 
tend its limits. In proportion as this object is gained, 
ſecurity increaſes. They who poſſeſs the interior diſtricts, 
remote from the frontier, are unuſed to alarms from 
abroad. They who are placed on the extremities, remote 
from the ſeats of government, are unuſed to hear of poli- 
tical intereſts ; and the public becomes an object perhaps 
too extenſive, for. the conceptions of either. They enjoy 
the protection of its laws, or of its armies ; and they 


boaſt of its ſplendor, and its power ; but the glowing ſen- 
timents of public affection, which, in ſmall ſtates, mingle 


with the tenderneſs of the parent and the lover, of the 
friend and the companion, merely by ng * object 
N loſe great part of 1 force. 


Tux manners of rude nations require to be ed | 
Their foreign quarrels, and domeſtic diſſenſions, are the 
operations of extreme and ſanguinary paſſions. A ſtate of 
greater tranquillity hath many happy effects. But if na- 
tions purſue the plan of enlargement and pacification, till 
their members can no longer apprehend the common 
ties of ſociety, nor be engaged by affection in the cauſe of 


their country, ny" muſt err on the oppoſite fide, and by 
leavin g 
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Hilo too little to agitate AY ſpirits of men, 1 on 
ages of languor, if not of decay. 


"1 Tas members of a community may, in this manner, Nis if ; 
like the inhabitants of a conquered province, be made to . © 
loſe the ſenſe of every connection, but that of kindred _--:. 1 
neighbourhood; and have no common affairs to tranſact, | | 
but thoſe of trade : Connections, indeed, or tranſactions, 
in which probity and friendſhip may ſtill take place; but 
in. which the national ſpirit, whoſe ebbs and flows we are 
now confiderin, g. cannot be exerted. 


Wnar we obſerve, however, on the tendency of en- 
largement to looſen the bands of political union, can- nt 
not be applied to nations who, being originally narrow, 1 x {| 
never greatly extended their limits, nor to thoſe who, | 
in a rude ſtate, had already the rags of a great Eing- 


dom. 
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IN territories of conſiderable extent, ſubje& to one „ 1 
government, and poſſeſſed of freedom, the national union, — 
in rude ages, is extremely imperfect. Every diſtrict forms —_ 
a ſeparate party; and the deſcendents of different fami lies _— 
are oppoſed to each other, under the denomination of tribes 7 
or of clans: they are ſeldom brought to act with a ſteady Sl 
concert; their feuds and animoſities give more frequently .. 
the appearance of ſo many nations at war, than of a | i 

people united by connections of policy. They acquire | *l 

a ſpirit, however, in their private diviſions, and in the 2 
midſt of a diſorder, otherwiſe hurtful, of which the 
We. JJ 15 - force, 
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made to obtain theſe ends, and which may, in the ma- 


it aroſe. 1 
ordinary men, when we conſider, that repoſe, or inac-- 


merely to prevent injuſtice and error, but to pre 
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force, on many occaſions, redounds to the power of he 5 


Kate. 


| | 
Wnarkvrz be the national extent, civil order, and 5 
regular government, are advantages of the greateſt im- = 
portance ; but it does not follow, that every arrangement 
king, exerciſe and cultivate the beſt qualities of men, „ | 
therefore of a nature to produce permanent effects, and to- 
ſecure the preſervation of that national IRirit from which 


* 


We have reaſon to dread the political refinements of 


tion itſelf, is in a great meaſure their object; and that 
they would frequently model their governments, not 
nt agi- 
tation and buſtle; and by the barriers they raiſe againſt 
the evil actions of men, would prevent them from acting 
at all. Every diſpute of a free people, in the opinion 
of ſuch politicians, amounts to diſorder, and a breach 
of the national peace. What heart-burnings? What delay 
to. affairs? What want of ſecrecy and diſpatch ? What 
defect of police? Men of ſuperior genius ſometimes ſeem 
to imagine, that the vulgar have no title to a& or to 
think. A great Prince is pleaſed to ridicule the precaution 
by which judges in a free country are confined to the ſtrict 
interpretation of. law *®, | | 


Ll 


Memoirs of Brandenburg. 


Sect. 3 8 indent 75 22 Marius. * 339 


WI caſily learn to contract our opinions of what men 
may, in conſiſtence with public order, be ſafely permit- 
ted to do. The agitations of a republic; and the licence 


of. its members, ſtrike the ſubjects. of monarchy with 


averſion and diſguſt. The freedom with which the Eu- 


ropean is left to traverſe the ſtreets and the fields, would 
appear to a Chineſe a ſure prelude to confuſion and 
anarchy. Can men behold, their ſuperior and not 
0 tremble 2. Can they converſe W ithout a preciſe and 
« written ceremonial ? What hopes of peace, if the 
« ſtreets are not barricaded at an hour? What wild diſ- 


« order, if men are permitted in any ching to do what 


4 they pleaſe 25 


Ir the precautions which men thus take againſt each 
other be neceſſary to repreſs their crimes, and do not 


ariſe from a corrupt ambition, or from cruel jealouſy in 
their rulers, the proceeding itfelf muſt be applauded, 
as the beſt remedy of which the vices of men will ad- 
mit. The viper muſt be held at a diſtance, and the ty- 
ger chained. But if a rigorous policy, applied to en- 
ſlave, not to reſtrain from crimes, has an actual tendency 
to corrupt the manners, and to extinguiſh the ſpirit of 
nations: if its ſeverities be applied to terminate the agi- 
tations of a free people, not to remedy their corruptions; 
"= forms be often applauded as ſalutary, becauſe they 
tend merely to ſilence the voice of mankind, or be con- 
demned as pernicious, becauſe they allow this voice to be 
heard; we may expect that many of the boaſted improve 
ments of civil ſociety, will be mere. devices to lay the po- 
je e e e * litical 
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litical Cpieit at "ny and will chain up the agtive virtues. 
more than the relllels diſorders of men. 

Ir to any people it be the avowed object of policy, in 
all its internal refinements, to ſecure only the perſon and 
the property of the ſubject, without any regard to his 
political character, the conſtitution indeed may be free, ö 


but its members may likewiſe become unworthy of the 


freedom they poſſeſs, and unfit to preſerve it. The effects 
of ſuch a conſtitution may be to immerſe all orders of 


men in their ſeparate purſuits of pleaſure, which they 


may, on this ſuppoſition, enjoy with little diſturbance 3 or 
of gain, which they may preſerve without any attention 
to the common wealth. 


Ir this be the end 8 political truggles, the deſign, 
when executed, in ſecuring to the individual his eſtate, 
and the means of ſubſiſtence, may put an end to the ex- 
erciſe of thoſe very virtues. that were required in con- 
ducting its execution. A man who, in concert with his 


fellow. ſubjects, contends with uſurpation i in defence of his 


eſtate or his perſon, may in that very ſtruggle have found 
an exertion of great generoſity, and. of a vigorous ſpirit; 


but he who, under political eſtabliſhments, ſuppoſed. to be. 


fully confirmed, betakes himſelf, becauſe he is. ſafe,,. to. 
the mere enjoyment of fortune, has in fact turned to a 
ſource of corruption the advantages which the virtues. 
of the other procured. Individuals, in certain ages, de- 
rive their protection chiefly from the ſtrength. of the. 
P to which they adhere; but in times of corruption, 

© 4 | 5 they 


Sed. 3. | Incident to Pal 2 dae, 1 34 


they flatter Ares, that they may continue to derive 
from the public that ſafety which, in former a ges, they 
mult. have owed' to their own vi igilance and ſpirit, to the 
warm attachment of their friends, and to the exerciſe of 
every talent which could render them reſpected, feared, 
or beloved. In one period, therefore, mere circumſtances 
ſerve to excite the ſpirit, and to preſerve the manners of 
men; in another, great wiſdom and zeal for the good of 
mankind, on the part of their mines, are 0 for the 
ſame purpoſes. | 
b may be thought, did not die of a lethargy, 
nor periſh by the remiſſion of her political ardours at 
home. Her diſtemper appeared of a nature more vio+ 
lent and acute. Yet if the virtues of Cato and of Brutus 
found an exerciſe in the dying hour of the republic, the 
neutrality, and the cautious retirement of Atticus, found 
its ſecurity in the ſame tempeſtuous ſeaſon; and the great 
body of the people lay undiſturbed, below the current of 
a. ſtorm, by which the ſuperior ranks of men were de- 
ſtroyed. In the minds of the people, the ſenſe of a pub- 
lic was. defaced; and even. the animoſity of faction had 5 
ſubſided: they only could ſhare in the commotion, who - 
were the ſoldiers of a legion, or the partizans of a leader: 
But this ſtate fell not into obſcurity for want of eminent 
men. If at the time of which we : ſpeak, we look only . 
for a few names diſtinguiſhed in the hiſtory of man- | 
kind, there is no period at which the liſt was more nu». 
merous. But theſe names became diſtinguiſhed in the con- 
teſt for dominion, not in the exerciſe of equal rights the 
| on Prop: 
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people was corrupted ; ; the crNPIFE of the known. world 
ood | in need of a maſter. 99 988 . 

REPUBLICAN governments, in general, are in hazard 
of ruin from the aſcendant of particular factions, and 
from rhe mutinous ſpirit of a populace, who being cor- 
rupted, are no longer fit to ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of ſtate. But under other eſtabliſhments, where liberty 
may be more ſucceſsfully obtained if men are corrupted, 
the national vigour declines from the abuſe of that very. 
ſecurity which is procured by the ſuppoſed perfection of 
mT order. SN 


- 


A diftribution of power and office ; ; an execution of 
law, by which mutual incroachments and moleſtations 
are brought to an end; by which the perſon and the 
property are, without friends, without cabal, without 
obligation, perfectly ſecured to mdividuals, does ho- 
nour to the genius of a nation; and could not have been 
fully eſtabliſhed, without thoſe exertions of underſtand- 
ing and integrity, thoſe trials of a reſolute and vigorous 
ſpirit, which adorn the annals of a people, and leave to 
future ages a ſubje& of juſt admiration and applauſe. 
But if we ſuppoſe that the end is attained, and that 
men no longer act in the enjoyment of liberty, from 
liberal ſentiments, or with a view to the preſervation of 
public manners; if individuals think themſelves ſecure 

\ without any attention or effort of their own; this boaſt- 
ed advantage may be found only to give them an op- 
portunity of enjoying, at leiſure, the conveniencies and 

neceſſaries 


1 


* 


Sect. _ = incident 70 Pok hed Malou. 5 343 
| Rs 


neceſſaries of life; ; or, in che language of Cato, reach 
them to value their houſes, their villas, their ſtatues, 
and their pictures, at a higher rate than they do the re- 
public. They may be found to grow tired in ſecret of 
a free conſtitution, of which they never ceaſe to boaſt i in 
their converſation, and which they always neglect | in their 
conduct. | 


„ 


Tax dangers to liberty are not the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent conſideration; but they can never be greater from 
any cauſe than they are from the ſuppoſed remiſſneſs of 
a people, to whoſe perſonal vigour every conſtitution, 
as it owed its eſtabliſhment, ſo mult. continue to owe its 
preſervation. Nor is this bleſſing ever leſs ſecure than 
it is in the poſſeſſion of men. who think that they en- 
joy it in ſafety, and who therefore conſider the public 
only as it preſents to their avarice a number of lucrative - 
employments ; ; for the ſake of which they may ſacrifice - 
thoſe very rights. which render themſelves objects of ma- 
5 nagement or of conſideration. 


From the tendency of theſe reflections, then, it ſhould- 
appear, that a national ſpirit is frequently tranſient, not 
on account of any incurable diſtemper in the nature of 
mankind, but on account of their voluntary neglects and 
corruptions. This ſpirit ſubſiſted ſolely, perhaps, in the 
execution of a few projects, entered into for the acquiſt 
tion of territory or wealth; it comes, like a uſeleſs wea- - 
pon, to be laid aſide after its end is-attained. 
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| Oxpixany AI ed terminate in a denn 86 


HMevür, and are ineffectual to the preſervation of ſtatés; 


becauſe they lead mankind to rely on their arts, inſtead of 
their virtues, and to miſtake for an improvement of hu- 
man nature, a mere acceſſion of accommodation, or of 


— 


riches *. Inſtitutions that fortify the mind, inſpire courage, 


and promote national felicity, can never tend to national 


. uin. 


Is it not poſſible, amidſt our admiration of arts, to find 
ſome place for theſe? Let ſtateſmen, who are intruſted 
with the government of nations, reply for themſelves. It 
is their buſineſs to ſhew, whether they climb into ſtations 
of eminence, merely to diſplay a paſſion for intereſt, which 
they had better indulge in obſcurity ; and whether they 
have capacity to underſtand the happineſs of a people, the 
conduct of whoſe affairs they are ſo willing to undertake, a 


uv Adeo in quz laboramus ſola crevimus Tag aa Liv. lib. vil. 
C. » ; | | 
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. The ſame ſubject continued. 


* 


\ [EN frequently, while they are engaged in what i is 
4 1 accounted the moſt ſelfiſh of all purſuits, the im- 
provement of fortune, then moſt neglect themſelves ; and 
while they reaſon for their country, forget the conſidera- 
tions that moſt deſerve their attention, Numbers, riches, 
and the other reſources of war, are highly important : % 


but nations conſiſt of men; and a nation confiſting of 
degenerate and cowardly men, is weak; a nation conſiſting 
of vigorous, public. ſpirited, and reſolute men, is ſtrong. 
The reſources of war, where other advantages are equal, 
may decide a conteſt; but the reſources of war, in hands 


that cannot employ them, are of no avail. _ 


Vikror is a neceſſary conſtituent of REOPEN? ſtrength: 
capacity, and a vigorous underſtanding, are ng, leſs ne- 
ceſſary to ſuſtain the fortune of ſtates. Both are improved ? 
by difcipline, and by the exerciſes in which men are 
engaged. We deſpiſe, or we Pity, the lot of mankind, 
while they lived under uncertain eſtabliſhments, and were 
_ obliged to ſaſtain in the ſame perſon, the character of the 
ſenator, the ſtateſman, and the ſoldier. Commercial na- 
tions diſcover, chat any one of theſe characters i 1s ſufficient | 
in one perſon ; and that the ends of each, when disjoined, 
$ 44> 6 | are 
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are more eaſily accompliſhed. The firſt, however, were 
circumſtances under which nations advanced and pro- 


ſpered; the ſecond were thoſe in which the ſpirit relaxed, 
and the nation went to _ | 


We may, with good reaſon, congratulate our ſpecies: 
on their having eſcaped from a ſtate of barbarous diſorder 
and violence, into a ſtate of domeſtic peace and regular 
policy ; when they have ſheathed the dagger, and diſarmed 
the animofities of civil contention ; when the weapons: 
with which they contend are the reaſonings of the wiſe, 
and the tongue of the eloquent. But we cannot, mean-- 
time, help to regret; that they ſhould ever proceed, in 
ſearch of perfection, to place every branch of adminiſtra- 
tion behind the counter, and come to employ, inſtead of 
the ſtateſman and warrior, the mere derk. and accountant. 


By carrying: this ſyſtem to its height, men are educated; 


who could copy for Cæſar his military inſtructions, or even 


execute a part of his plans; but none who could act in all 
the different ſcenes for which the leader himſelf muſt be 
qualified, in the ſtate and in the field, in times of order 
or of tumult, in times of diviſion or of unanimity; 
none who could animate the council when deliberating 
on domeſtic affairs, or when alarmed by attacks from. 


abroad. 


Tas policy of China is the moſt perfe& model of an 


arrangement, to which the ordinary refinements of go- 


vernment 


* 
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vernment are aimed ; d the inhabitants of that empire 
poſſeſs, in the higheſt degree, thoſe arts on which vulgar 


minds make the felicity and greatneſs of nations to de- 


pend. The ſtate has acquired, in a meaſure unequalled 


in the hiſtory of mankind, numbers of men, and the other 
reſources of war. They have done what we are very apt 


to admire; they have brought national affairs to the level 


of the meaneſt capacity; they have broke them into parts, 


and thrown them into ſeparate departments; they have 


clothed every proceeding with ſplendid ceremonies, and 
majeſtical forms; and where the reverence of forms can- 


not repreſs diſorder, a rigorous and ſevere police, armed 


with every ſpecies of corporal puniſhment, is applied to 
the purpoſe. The whip, and the cudgel, are held up to 
all orders of men ; they are at once employed, and they 


are dreaded by every magiſtrate. A mandarine is whip- 
ped, for havin g ordered a pickpocket to receive too few or 


too many blows. 3 


— 


Every department of ſtate is made the object of a ſe- 


parate profeſſion, | and every candidate for office muſt 
have paſſed through a regular education ; and, as in the 
graduations of the univerſity, muſt have obtained by his 
Proficiency, or his ſtanding, the degree to which he . 
The tribunals of ſtate, of war, and of the revenue, as well 
as of literature, are conducted by graduates 1 in their differ- 

ent ſtudies: but while learning is the great road to prefer-. 


ment, it terminates in being able to read, and to write ; ; 


and the great object of government conſiſts 1 in raiſing, and 
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in conſuming the fruits of the earth. With all theſe: re- 
ſources, and this learned preparation, which is 

turn theſe reſources to uſe, the ſtate is in reality wat: ; 
has repeatedly given the example which we: ſeek to ex- 
plain; and among the doctors of war or of policy, WN 
the millions who are ſet apart for the military profeſſibn, 
can find none of its members, who are fit to ſtand forth 
in the. dangers of their country, or to form a defence 
againſt the repeated inroads of an enemy reputed to be: 
artlefs and mean. 


1 18 difficult to tell how long the decay of ſtates miglit 
be ſuſpended by the cultivation of arts on which their real 
felicity and ſtrength depend ; by cultivating i in the higher 
ranks thoſe talents for the council and the field, which: 

cannot, without great diſadvantage, be ſeparated; and in- 
the body of a people, that zeal for their country, and that: 
military character, which enable them to take a ſhare i in. 


defendin 8 its 5 


Times may come, when every proprietor muſt defend 
his own poſſeſſions, and every free people maintain their 
on independence. We may imagine, that againſt ſuch: 
an extremity, an army of hired troops 18-4 ſufficient Precau-- 
tion ; but their Own troops are the very enemy againſt. 
which a people 18 ſometimes obliged to fight. We may 
flatter ourſelves, that extremities of this ſort, in any parti- 
cular caſe, are remote; but we cannot, in reaſoning on 
the general fortunes of mankind, avoid putting the caſe, 
and referring to the examples in which it has happened. 
| 27 . It.. 


— to Poliſhed Wathins, A 1 340 175 55 


„ 


ned in every inſtance where the * have nh. 
fallen a. prey to the rude, and where the pacific inhabitant . 


has been reduced to ſubjection by military force. „ all 


In the defence and government of a people be, made 
to: depend on a few, who make the conduct of ſtate or of 
war their profeſſion; whether theſe be foreigners or na- 
tives; whether they be called awa ay of a ſudden, like the. 
Roman legion from Britain ; 5 whether they turn againſt 
their employers, like the army, of Carthage, or be over- 
powered and diſperſed by a ſtroke of fortune, the multi- 


tude of a cowardly and undiſciplined people mut, on; 


fach an emergence, receive a fore) 15h or a domeſtic. - 3 
enemy, as ve would a plague or an earthquake, with 
hopeleſs amazement and terror, and by their numbers, 


only ſwell. the. triumphs, and enrich the'f . of a con- 
queror. 


— 


STATESMEN. and leaders of armies, accuſtomed to the 
mere obſervance of forms, are diſconcerted by a ſufpen- 
ſion of cuſtomary rules; and on light grounds: deſpair 
of their country. They were qualified only to go the 
rounds of a particular track; and when forced from 
their ſtations, are in reality unable to act with men. 
They only took part in formalities, of which they un- 
derſtood not the tendency; and together with the modes” 
of procedure, even the very ' ſtate” itſelf, in their appre- 
henſion, has ceaſed- to exiſt. The numbers, |  polſeſſibns, 


and. reſources : of a great people, only ſerve, in their 
| view, 
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view, to conſtitute a ſcene of hopeleſs confuſion and. 
terror. 


In rude ages, under the appellations of a community, a 
people, or a nation, was underſtood a number 'of men ; 
and the ſtate, while its members remained, was accounted 


entire. The Scythians, while they fled before Darius, 


mocked at his childiſh attempt; Athens ſurvived the 
devaſtations of Xerxes; and Rome, in its rude ſtate, thoſe 
of the Gauls. With poliſhed and mercantile ſtates, the 
caſe is ſometimes reverſed. The nation is a territory, 
cultivated and improved by its owners; deſtroy the poſ- 
ſeſſion, even while the maſter remains, the ſtate is un- 


done. „ : 5 


THAT weakneſs ang effeminacy of which poliſhed 1 na- 
tions are ſometimes accuſed, has its place probably in 
the mind alone. The ſtrength of animals, and that of 
man in particular, depends on his feeding, and the kind 
of labour to which he is uſed. Wholeſome food, and 
hard labour, ite portion of many in every poliſhed and 


commercial nation, ſecure to the public a number = 
men endued with bodily firepgth, and inured to MP c 


and toil. 


Evzx delicate living and good accommodation, are not 
found to enervate the body. The armies of Europe have 


been obliged to make the experiment ; and the children 


of opulent families, bred in effeminacy, or nurſed with 
tender care, have been made to contend with the ſavage. 


By 


— 


geck 1 incident 70 Pol 2 ations: | * 


By, imitating his arts, they have learned, like him; to 
traverſe the foreſt; and; in every ſeaſon, to ſubſiſt in the 
deſert. They have, perhaps, recovered a leflon, which it 
has coft civilized: nations many ages to unlearn, That the 


fortune of a man is entire while he remains poſſeſſed of 
bingen 5 15 
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715 may be thought, however, that few. of the cele- | 
brated nations of antiquity, whoſe fate has given riſe 
to ſo much reflection on. the viciſſitudes of human af-- 
fairs, had made any great progreſs in thoſe enervating 
arts we have mentioned; or made thoſe arrangements 
from which the danger in queſtion could be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe. The Greeks, in particular, at the time they re- 
ceived the Macedonian yoke, had certainly not carried 
the commercial arts to ſo great a height as is common | 

with the moſt flouriſhing and proſperous nations of Europe. 
They. had ftill retained the form of independent republics ; 
the: people were generally admitted to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment; and not being able to hire armies, they were 
obliged, by neceſſity, to bear a part in the defence of their 
country. By their frequent wars and domeſtic commo- 
tions, they were accuſtomed to danger, and 

with alarming ſituations : they were accordingly. 
counted the. beſt ſoldiers and the beſt ſtateſmen af: the 
known world. The younger Cyrus. promiſed. himſelf the 
empire .of Aſia by means of. their aid; and after his fall, 
a body of ten thouſand, although. bereft. of their leaders, | 
baffled, in their retreat, all the. military force of the Perſian 
empire, 
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| 


empire. The victor of Aſia did not think himſelf prepared 
for that conqueſt, till he had formed an army from the 


ſubdued repupugs of Greece. | 


\ 


Ir is, however, true, that! in Aube age of Philip, the mili- 
tary and political ſpirit of thoſe nations appears to have 


been conſiderably impaired, and to have ſuffered, perhaps, 


from the variety of intereſts and purſuits, as well as of 
pleaſures, with which their members came to be occu- 


pied: they even made a kind of ſeparation between the 


civil and e character. Phocion, we are told by Plu- | 


Inns 


Fe EY different ales that 8 applied themſelves | 
to civil, others to military affairs, determined rather to 
follow the examples of Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, and Peri- 
cles, the leaders of a former age, who were equally pre- 
pared for 1 


o 


i 
We find in the orations of Demoſthenes, a perpetual re- 
ference to this tate of manners. We find him exhorting the 
Athenians, not only to declare war, but to arm themſelves 
for the execution of their own military plans. We find that 


there was an order of military men, who eaſily paſſed _ 


from the ſervice of one ſtate to that of another ; and who, 
when they were neglected from home, turned away to en- 
terpriſes on their own account. There were not, Perhaps, 
better warriors in any former age; but thoſe warriors were 
not attached to any ſtate; and the ſettled inhabitants of every 

city thought emen diſqualified for ry ſervice. 
; 70 The 


\ 


* 
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1 


The „discipline of armies was perhaps improved; but 
the. vigour of nations was gone to decay. When Philip, | 
or Alexander, defeated the. Grecian: armies, which were 
chiefly. compoſed of ſoldiers of fortune, they found an 
eaſy. conqueſt With the other inhabitants: and When 
the latter, afterwards ſupported by thoſe ſoldiers, inva- 
ded the Perſian ernpirge he ſeems to have lęft little mar- 
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tial, ſpirir, behind irn; and by, removing, the military 
men, 10. have taken precaution enough, in his abſence, to 
ſecure | this dominion over his. mutinous and refractory 5 
ee 911 10 d 1011916 21 01 205d a29d Ads 
221003093. 911 3561 03 3961003 263 D&d Das b 


Tun ſubdiviſion of arts and Poe, in certain ex- 
amples, tends to improve the practice of them, and to 


promote their ends. By. having ſeparated, the arts of the 
clothier and the tanner, we are the better ſupplied, wit 


ſhoes and with cloth. But to ſeparate the arts which 
form che c citizen and the ſtateſman, the arts of policy 
and war, is an attempt to diſmember the human cha: 
racter, and to deſtroy thoſe very arts we. mean to improve. 
By this ſeparation, we in effect deprive a free people of 
what is neceſſary to their ſafety; or we prepare a defence 
againſt invaſions from abroad, which gives a proſpect: of 
uſurpation, and threatens the eſtabliſhment of Tiling 


61. 


e at home, I Dn 455 


na 1 
« 


Wu may * ſurpriſed: | to nd 5 begging of certain 
military inſtructions at Rome, referred to a time no 
earlier than that of the Cimbric war. It Was then, we 
are told by Valerius Maximus, that Roman ſoldiers 
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were made to learn frown: gladiators the ufe Fa Wos 
and the antagoniſts of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal were, 
by the account of this writer, ſtill in need of inſtruction 
in che firſt rudimefits of their trade. "They had already, 


by the order and choice of their incampments, impref- 
Ted the Grecian invader with awe and reſpedt ; they had 
already, not by their victories, but by their national vi i 


4 4 


gour and firmneſs, under repeated defeats, induced 


o ſue for peace. But the haughty Roman, perhaps, : 


knew the advantage of order and' of union, without ha- 
ving been broke to che inferior arts of the mercenary 
ſoldier; and had the courage to face the enemies of his 
country, without having practiſed the uſe of his weapon 


under the fear of being whipped. He could ill be perſua- 
ded, that a time might come, when reſined and intelligent 


nations would make the art of war to conſiſt in A few 


technical forms; that citizens and ſo1dit ers might come to 


be diſtinguiſhed as much as women and men; that the 
citizen would become poſſeſſed of a property which he 


would not be able, or required, to defend ; that the ſoldier 


would be appointed to keep for another whar he would be 
taught to deſire, and what he alone would be enabled to 
ſeize and to keep for himſelf; that, in ſhort, one ſet of 
men were to have an intereſt in the preſervation of civil 
eſtabliſhments, without the power to defend them; that 
the other were to have this power, Without either the in- 


— 


clination or the intereſt. 4 L 


„ +» y o 1 4 
Wy" my Ss 3 5 % 73 * % a / ' + i 4 z * ” 
' N 


Tunis pad ne Int 40 grees came to put their 
Wiler force on the very footing to Which this deſcrip- 
2 : tion 


tion avi: Marius made a RP Fey in the man. ; 1 

ner of lexying foldiers at Rome: He filled his- 

with the mean and the indigent, whe depended on mi- 
litary pay for ſubſiſtence; he created a foree Which reſted 

on mere diſcipline alone, and the ſkill of the gladiator; 1 
he taught his troops to employ their ſwords againſt be 
eonſtitution of their country, and ſet the example of a 

Practice which was ſoon DIET a n 0 his 

Tucceſlors. OD, TOR 


Taz Romans only meant by their armies to incroach 
on the freedom of other nations, while they preſerved 
their own. They forgot, that in aſſembling ſoldiers' of 
fortune, and in ſuffering any leader to be maſter of a 
diſciplined army, they actually reſigned their political 
rights, and ſuffered a maſter to ariſe for the ſtate. This 
people, in ſhort, whoſe ruling paſſion was depredation and 
conqueſt, periſhed by the recoil of an engine WIEN they 
themſelves had erected againſt mankind. 5 


Tre boaſted | refinements "ey of the poliſhed age, 
are not diveſted of danger. They open a door, perhaps, 
to diſaſter, as wide and acceſſible as any of thoſe they : 
have ſhur. If they build walls 'and ramparts, they ener- 
vate the minds of thoſe who are placed to defend them; 
if they, form diſciplined armies, they reduce the military 
ſpirit of entire nations; and by placing the ſword: where 
they have given a diſtaſte to civil eſtabliſhments, they mw 
pare for mankind the government of force. 
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HE ſtrength of nations conſiſts in the wealth, the 
numbers, and the character, of their people. The 

| hiſtory of their progreſs. from a ſtate of rudeneſs, is, for 
the moſt part, a detail of the ſtruggles they have 1 main 
tained, and of the arts they have practiſed, to ſtrengthen, 
or to ſecure themſelves. Their conqueſts, their Popula- 
tion, and their commerce, their civil and military arrange. 


ments, their {kill in the conſtruction of weapons, and in 


the methods of attack and defence; 5 the very diſtribution 


of taſks, whether in private buſineſs or in public affairs, 


either tend to beſtow, or. _ promiſe to employ with advan- - 
tage, the conſtituents or. a national force, and the reſources | 


of War. 


Ir we ſuppoſe, that together with theſe advantages, 
the: military character of a people remains, or is impro- 
ved, it muſt follow, that what is gained in civilization, 
is a real increaſe of ſtren gth; and that the ruin of nations 
eould never take its riſe from themſelves. Where ſtates 


Fare ſtopped ſhort in their progreſs, or Have actually gone to 
decay, 
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338 Of National Waſte 


| decay, we may ſuſpect, that however diſpoſed to a 
they have found a limit, beyond which they could not 


proceed; or from a remiſſion of the national ſpirit, and 


a weakneſs of character, were unable to make the moſt 
of their reſources, and natural advantages. On this ſup- 
poſition, from being ſtationary, they may begin to relapſe, 
and by a retrograde motion, in a ſucceſſion of ages, ar- 


rive at a ſtate of greater weakneſs, than that which they 
| quitted in the beginning of their progreſs; and with the 


appearance of better arts, and ſuperior conduct, expoſe 


themſelves to become a prey to barbarians, whom, in the 


attainment, or the height of their glory, they had cafily 
baffled or deſpiſed. 


WraAaTEvER may be the natural wealth of a people, 


or whatever may be the limits beyond which they can- 


not improve on their ſtock, it is probable, that no na- 
tion has ever reached thoſe limits, or has been able to 
poſtpone its misfortunes, and the effects of miſconduct, 
until its fund of materials, and the fertility of its ſoil, were 
exhauſted, or the number of its people were greatly re- 


duced. The ſame errors in policy, and weakneſs of man- 


ners, which prevent the proper uſe of reſources, likewiſe 
check their increaſe or improvement. 


Tur wealth of the ſtate confiſts in the f e of its 
members. The actual revenue of the ſtate is that ſhare of 
every private fortune, which the public has been accuſ- 
tomed to demand for national purpoſes. This revenue 
cannot be always propartioged. to what may be ſuppoſed 

redundant 


2 Sect. 5. of Natimal W. he. | | | 359 


redundant in the private eflare; but. to. what is, in ſome 
meaſure, thought ſo by the owner; and to what he may 
be made to ſpare, without intrenching on his manner of 
livin g. and without ſuſpending his projects of expence, 
or of commerce. It ſhould appear, therefore, that any 
immoderate increaſe of private expence is a prelude to na- 
tional weakneſs : government, even while each of its ſub- 
jects conſumes a princely eftate, may be ſtraitened in point | 
of revenue, and the paradox be explained by example, 
That the — 18 poor while? its members are rich. 


Wr are frequently led i into error by n money 
for riches; we think that a people cannot be impoveriſhed 
by a waſte of money which is ſpent among themſelves; 
The fact is, that men are impoveriſhed, only in two ways; 
either by having their gains ſuſpended, or by having 
their fubſtance conſumed; and money expended at 
home, being circulated, and not confumed, cannot, any 
more than the exchange of a tally, or a counter among a 
certain number of hands, tend to diminiſh the wealth: 
of the company among whom it is handed about. Bur: 

while money circulates at home, the neceſſaries of life, 

which are the real conſtituents of wealth, may be idly- 
conſumed ; the. induftry which might be employed to 
increaſe the ſtock of a People, may be ſuſpended, or turned 
to abuſe. | 


GREAT armies, maintained either at home or abroad, 5 
without any national object, are ſo many. mouths unne-- 


Wee vr to watte the ſtores of the public, and ſo 
many 


; * 
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many hands with-held from the arts by which its pro- 
ſits are made. Unſucceſsful enterpriſes are ſo many ven- 
tures thrown away, and loſſes ſuſtained, proportioned to 
the capital employed in the ſervice. The Helvetii, in or- 
der to invade the Roman province of Gaul, burnt their ha- 
bitations, dropt their inſtruments of huſbandry, and con- 
ſumed, in one year, the ſavings of many. The enterpriſe 
failed of ſucceſs, and the nation was undone. 


Sr arts have endeavoured, in ſome inſtances, by Pawn 
ing their credit, inſtead of employing their capital, to diſ- 
guiſe the hazards they ran. They have found, in the 
loans they raiſed, a caſual reſource, which encouraged 
their enterpriſes. They have ſeemed, by their manner of 
erecting transferable funds, to leave the capital for pur- 
poſes of trade, in the hands of the ſubject, while it is 
actually expended by the government. They have by 
theſe means, proceeded to the execution of great national 
projects, without ſuſpending private induſtry, and have 
left future ages to anſwer, in part, for debts contracted 
with a view to future emolument. 80 far the expedient 

is plauſible, and appears to be juſt. The growing burden 
too, is thus gradually laid; and if a nation be to ſink 
in ſome future age, every miniſter hopes it may ſill 
keep afloat in his own. But the meaſure, for this very 
reaſon, 1s, with all its advantages, extremely dangerous, 
in the hands of a precipitant and ambitious adminiſtra- 
tion, regarding only the preſent occaſion, and imagining a 
ſtate to be inexhauſtible, whule a capital can be DENA, 
and the intereſt be paid. 
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Wr are told of a nation, who, during a certain period, 


rivalled the glories of the ancient world, threw off the 
dominion ofa maſter armed againſt them with the powers 


of a great kingdom, broke the yoke. with which they 


had been oppreſſed, and almoſt within the courſe of a 
century, raiſed, by their induſtry and national vigour, a 

new and formidable power, which ſtruck the» former po- 
tentates of Europe with awe and ſuſpenſe, and turned the 


badges of poverty with which they ſet out, into the enſigns 
of war and dominion. This end was attained by the 
great efforts of a ſpirit awaked by oppreſſion, by a ſuc- 
ceſsful purſuit of national wealth, and by a rapid antici- 


pation of future revenue. But this illuſtrious ſtate is ſup- 


poſed, not only in che language of a former ſection, to 
have preoccupied the buſineſs; they have ſequeſtered the 


inheritance of many _ to come. 


ws 


GREAT ee expence, however, does not imply the 


neceſſity of any national ſuffering. While revenue is ap- 
plied with ſucceſs, to obtain ſome valuable end; the profits 
of every adventure, being more than ſufficient to repay. 
its coſts, the public ſhould gain, and its reſources ſhould 
continue to multiply. But an expence, whether ſuſtained 
at home or abroad, whether a waſte of the preſent, -or an 


anticipation of future, revenue, if it bring no proper re- 
turn, is to be reckoned among the cauſes of national ruin. 
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5 "Of "Oprruption in general. 


civil or the military liſt; all thoſe orders of men, who, by 
the poſſeſſion of fortune, ſubſiſt on the gains of others, and 


by the nicety of their choice, require a great expence of 
time and of labour, to ſupply their conſumption ; all thoſe | 


who are idly employed in the train of perſons of rank ; 
all thoſe who are engaged in the profeſſions of law, phyſic, 
or divinity, together with all the learned, who do not, by 
their ſtudies, promote or improve the practice of ſome 
lucrative trade. The value of every perſon, i in ſhort, ſhould 
be computed from his labour; and that of labour itſelf, 
from its tendency to procure and amaſs the means of ſub- 


fiſtence. The arts employed on mere ſuperfluities ſhould 


be prohibited, except when their produce could be ex- 


changed with foreign nations, for commodities that might 
be employed to maintain uſeful men for the public. | 


Tus appear to be the rules by which a miſer would 
examine the ſtate of his own affairs, or thoſe of his coun- 
try; but ſchemes of perfect corruption are at leaſt as im- 


practicable as ſchemes of perfect virtue. Men are not 


univerſally miſers; they will not be ſatisfied with the plea- 
ſure of hoarding ; they muſt be ſuffered to enjoy their 
wealth; in order that they may take the trouble of becom- 
ing rich. Property, in the common courſe of human af. 


fairs, is unequally divided: we are therefore obliged to 


ſuffer the wealthy to ſquander, that the poor may ſubſiſt; 


we are obliged to tolerate certain orders of men, who are 
r above 


8 I'S! 3 


its defence and its government, ſhould place, on the 
ade of its loſs, every name that is ſupernumerary on the 
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; Y i above the neceſlity of labour, in order! that, in their con 
[ . tion, there may be an object of ambition, and a M to 
| which the buſy aſpire. We are not only obliged to admit 
a numbers, who, in ſtrict economy, may be reckoned ſuper- 

| fluous, on the civil, the military, and the political liſt ; 

but becauſe we are men, and prefer the occupation, im- 

provement, and felicity of our nature, to its mere exiſtence, 

we muſt even wiſh, that as many members as poſſible, of 

every community, may be admitted to a ſhare of its 40 


fence and its government. 


Me N, in fact, while they 1 in ſociety 8 
objects, or ſeparate views, procure a wide diſtribution of 
power, and by a ſpecies of chance, arrive at a poſture for 

civil engagements, more favourable to human nature than 
what human wiſdom coun ever e deviſe. : 


1p the lch * of a nation, in the mean time, conſiſts ; 
in the men on whom it may rely, and who are fortu- 
nately or wiſely combined for its preſervation, it follows, 
that manners are as important as either numbers or 
wealth ; and that corruption is to be accounted a We 
cauſe of national declenſion and ruin. 


- Wrozver perceives what are the qualities of man 
in his excellence, may eafily, by that ſtandard, diſtin- 
guiſh his defects or corruptions. If an intelligent, a 
courageous, and an affectionate mind, conſtitutes the 


000d of his n, remarkable failings in any of 
: _ thoſe 


character. FFCCCGCCCC AR AS Ys 


We 9285 obſerved, that it is le: happineſs of thi indi- 
Sidyal to make a right choice of his conduct; that this 
choice will lead him to loſe in ſociety the ſenſe of a per- 
ſonal intereſt; and, in the conſideration of what is due 


__ to the whole, to ſtifle ROT anxieties" WURY" relate to him- 


ſelf as a part. | nr gt — 
D | 


Taz natural diſpoſition of man to Humanity, and the 


warmth of his temper, may raiſe his character to this 
fortunate pitch. His elevation, in 2 great meaſure, de- 


pends on the form of his ſociety ; ; but he can, without 
incurring the charge of corruption, accommodate him- 
ſelf to great variations in the conſtitutions of govern- 


ment. 


tain, towards the different ranks. of men with whom 


he is yoked in the ſtate, maxims of reſpect and of can- 


dour: he may, in the choice of his actions, follow a 


principle of juſtice, and of honour, which the confide- 


rations of ſafety, preferment, or profit, cannot efface. 


' From our complaints of national depravity, it ſhould, 


notwithſtanding, appear, that whole bodies of men are 
ſometimes infected with an epidemical weakneſs of the 


head, or corru ption of hear t, * which they. become 


dect. 45 Ov Corruption 3 in general. EP 366 
= TY particulars, muſt | prox rtionally fink. or debale his | 


The ſame. integrity, and vigorous ſpirit, which, in 
democratical ſtates, renders him tenacious of his equa- 
lity, may, under ariſtocracy or monarchy, lead him to 
maintain the ſubordinations eſtabliſhed. He may enter 


unfit 


6 kd 
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unfit for the ſtations they occupy, and threaten the fas 
they compoſe, however War with a "pr of 
decay and of ruin. PL nn ATR 


fed 


A change of national manners for the worſe, may ariſe 
from a diſcontinuance of the ſcenes in which” the ta- 
lents of men were happily cultivated, and brought into 
exerciſe; or from a change in the prevailing opinions 
relating to the conſtituents of honour or of happineſs. 
When mere tiches, or court-favour, are ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtitute rank; the mind is miſled from the conſideration 
of qualities on which it ought to rely. Magnanimity, 
courage, and the love of mankind, are ſacrificed to ava- 
rice and vanity, or ſuppreſſed under a ſenſe of depen- | 
dence... The individual conſiders his community ſo far 
only as it can be rendered. ſubſervient to his perſonal ad- 
vancement or profit: he ſtates himſelf in competition with 
his fellow- creatures; and, urged by the paſſions of emu- 
lation, of fear and jealouſy, of envy and malice, he fol- 
lows the maxims of an animal deſtined to preſerve his ſe- 
parate exiſtence, and to indulge his caprice or his appetite, 
at the expence of his ſpecies. | 


n 
Cr — 

2 r 

. 


ON this corrupt foundation, men become either ra- 

pacious, deceitful, and violent, ready to treſpaſs on the 

rights of others; or ſervile, mercenary, and baſe, Pre- 
pared to relinquiſh their own. Talents, capacity, . and 
force of mind, poſſeſſed by a perſon of the firſt. deſcrip- 

tion, ſerve to plunge him the deeper in miſery, and to 
Mmarpen the agony of cruel paſſions; which lead him to 

4 8 Wreak 
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/ Corruption in general. Eo 


wreak on his fellow-creatures the torments that prey on 


himſelf. To a perſon of the ſecond, imagination, and 
reaſon. itſelf, only ſerve to point out falſe objects of fear, 
or deſire, and to multiply the ſubjects of diſappointment,, 


and of momentary joy. In either caſe, and whether we 
ſuppoſe that corrupt men are urged by covetouſneſs, or 


betrayed by fear, and without ſpecifying the crimes which 


from either diſpoſition they are prepared to commit, we 
may ſafely affirm, with Socrates, That every maſter 


* ſhould pray he may not meet with ſuch a ſlave; and 
1 ſuch perſon, being unfit for liberty, ſhould implore 
* that he may meet with a merciful maſter. Yo : 


MA N, Wien 8 meaſure of corruption; although. he 


may be bought for a ſlave by thoſe Who know how eto 


turn his faculties and his labour to profit; and although, 


When. kept under proper reſtraints, His neighbourhood. 
may be convenient or uſeful; yet is certainly unfit to 


act on the footing of a liberal combination or concert 
with his fellow⸗ creatures his mind is not addicted to 
friendſhip or conſidence; he is not willing to act for the 


preſervation of others, nor deſerves that any other ſhould 


hazard his own ſafety for his. 7 


Taz actual character of mankind. mean- time, in the 


worſt, as well as the beſt condition, is undoubtedly mix- 
ed: and nations of the beſt deſcription are greatly ob- 


liged for their preſervation, not only to the good diſpo- 
| fition. of their The aryl but Ike wie o thoſe political 
5 inſtitutions, 
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| inſtitutions, by which the violent are reſtrained from the 
commiſſion of crimes, and the cowardly, or the ſelfiſh, 
are made to contribute their part to the public defence 
or proſperity. By means of ſuch inſtitutions, and the 
wiſe precautions of government, nations are enabled to 
ſubſiſt, and even to proſper, under very different degrees 
of corruption, or of public integrity. FEY: 


So long as the majority of a petit 1 is ſuppoſed to F. 
on maxims of probity, the example of the good, and 
even the caution of the bad, give a general appearance „ 
integrity, and of innocence. Where men are to one 
another objects of affection and of confidence, where they 
are generally diſpoſed not to offend, government may be 
remiſs; and every perſon may be treated as innocent, 
till he is found to be guilty. As the ſubject in this caſe 


does not hear of the crimes, ſo he need not be told of 
the puniſhments inflicted on perſons of a different cha- 
racter. But where the manners of a people are confider- 
ably changed for the worſe, every ſubject muſt ſtand 
on his guard, and government itſelf muſt act on ſuitable 
maxims of fear and diſtruſt. The individual, no longer 
fit to be indulged in his pretenſions to perſonal conſi- 
deration, independence, or freedom, each of which he 
would turn to abuſe, 3 muſt be taught, dy external force, 
and from motives of fear, to counterfeit thoſe effects: of | 
innocence, and of duty, to which he is not diſpoſed : he 

muſt be referred to the whip, or the gibbet, for argu- 
ments in ſupport of a caution, which the ſtate now re- 


quires him to aſſume, on a ſuppoſition that he 18 inſen- 
| | ſible | 


— 


wm, 


4 


ble to the mot 
virtue. 


% 


Tus rules of Aeſpotifi are made for the government 


E. corrupted men. They were indeed followed on ſome 


remarkable occaſions, even under the Roman common- 
Wealth; and the bloody axe, to terrify the citizen from 
his crimes, and to 7 the caſual and temporary irrup- 
tions of vice, was repeatedly committed to the arburary 
ill of the ant. They w e ſinally eſta on the 
ruins of the republic itſelf, when either the people be- 


came too corrupted for freedom, or when the magiſtrate. 
gu his dictatorial power. Thie 


became too corrupted to re 
ſpecies of government comes naturally in the ter 


in ſome in es, come too ſoon, and has facrificed re- 
mains of virtue, that deſerved. a better fate, to the jealouſy 

rants, who were in haſte to augment their power. 
This method of government cannot, in ſuch caſes, fail to 


introduce that meaſure of corruption, againſt whoſe ex. 


ternal effects it is deſired as a remedy. When fear is 
ſuggeſted as the only motive to duty, every heart becomes 


rapacious or baſe. And this medicine, if applied to a 


healthy body, is ſure to create the diſtemper, which in 
other caſes it is deſtined to cure. 


Tas is the manner of government into which the 
covetous and the arrogant, to ſatiate their unhappy de- 
fires, would hurry their fellow - creatures: it is a man- 


ner of government to bien the timorous and the ſer- 


Aal. vile 


_ of a continued and growing corruption; but has no doubt, 
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vile ſubmit at diſcretion; and when theſe characters of 
the rapacious and the timid divide mankind, even the 
virtues of Antoninus or Trajan, can do no more than 
apply with candour and with vigour, the whip and the 
ſword; and endeavour, by the hopes of reward, or the 
fear of puniſhment, to find a ſpeedy and a temporary eure 
for the crimes, or the imbecilities of men. | 


k 1 


OTuex ſtates may be more or leſs. corrupted: this has 
corruption for its baſis. Here juſtice may ſometimes di- 
rect the arm of the deſpotical ſovereign; but the name 
of juſtice is moſt commonly employed to ſignify the in- 
tereſt, or the caprice, of a reigning power. Human ſo- 
ciety, ſuſceptible of ſuch a variety of forms, here finds 
the ſimpleſt of all. The toils and poſſeſſions of many 


are deſtined to aſſwage the paſſions of one or a few; 


and the only parties that remain among mankind, are 
the oppreſſor Who * and the n who. dare 


not refuſe. 


NATIONS, while they were intitled to a milder. fate, 
as in the caſe of the Greeks, repeatedly conquered, have: 
been reduced to this condition by military force. They 
have reached it too. in the maturity of their own depra- 
vations; when, like the Romans, returned from the con- 
queſt, and loaded with the ſpoils, of the world, they 
gave looſe to faction, and to crimes too bold and too 
frequent for the correction of ordinary government; and 
when the ſword of juſtice, dropping with blood, and 
perpernally required to ſuppreſs accumulating. diſorders. 
= | | on 
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on every fide; could no longer await the delays an Pre- 
cautions of an adminiſtration fettered by laws *. . 


Seck. 1. 17750 of Corruption i in general. 


1 14 
2 2 


OR 


Ir is, 8 well. own from the biſtory of man- 


+ kind, that corruption of this, or of any other degree, 18 
not peculiar to nations in their decline, or in the reſult 
of ſignal proſperity, and great advances in the arts f TY 
Commerce. The bands of ſociety, indeed, in ſmall and 
infant eſtabliſhments, are generally ſtrong ; and their 1 
ſubjects, either by an ardent devotion to their own tribe,  ' WB 
or a vehement animoſity againſt enemies, and by a vigo- 
rous © courage founded on both, are well qualified to urge, 
or to ſuſtain, the fortune of a growing community. But 
the ſavage, and the barbarian, have given, notwithſtand- 1 ; 
ing, in the caſe of entire nations, ſome examples of a ee: 1 
weak and timorous character f. They have, in more | a8 
inſtances, fallen into that ſpecies of corruption which =m_ Om 
have already deſcribed in treating of barbarous nations; | 
they have made rapine their trade, not merely as a ſpecies hl 
of warfare, or with a view to enrich their community, but JF | | 
do poſſeſs, in property, what-they learned to prefer even = 
to the ties of affection or of blood. | | _ 
1 the loweſt ſtate of dener arts, the paſſions 1 
for wealth, and for dominion, have exhibited ſcenes of nn 
oppreſſion, or. ſervility, which the moſt finiſhed TO „ ; ſit j 
* Saluſt, Bell. Cateligarium. TEE Fe = l 
4 The barbarous nations of Siberia, in Ow are ſervile and timid. j i þ 
ill 


tion er the arrogant, tlie cowardly, and the mercenary,. 


eame eminent for civil wiſdom and 
oh, in a former Ae Paroxyſms 0 
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founded on the defire of procuring; or the fear of loſing, 
a fortune; could not exceed. In ſuch . caſes, the vices of 
men, unreſtrained by forms, at id unawed by police, are 
ſuffered. to riot at large, and to produce their entire ef- 


fects. Parties accordingly unite, or ſeparate, on the max- 


ims of a gang of robbers ; they ſacrifice to intereſt the 
tendereſt affections of human nature. The parent ſupplies. 
the market for ſlaves, even by the ſale of his own children; 
the cottage ceaſes to be a; ſanctuary for the weak and the 
defenceleſs ſtranger; and rites of hoſpitality, often ſo ſa- 


ered among nations in their primitive ſtate, come to be 
violated, like every other tie of humanity, without fear. 


7 


or remorſe ＋ 


"Wir which in lter Perce of their Hiſtory: be- 
tice, had, per- 


kenden 3 


e 


very OI by which they, arrived at cle Gagne 61 na- 
tional felicity, was deviſed as a. remedy. for outrageons . 
abuſe. The eſtabliſhment of order was dated from the 
commiſſion of rapes and murders; indignation, and pri- 
vate revenge, were the principles on which nations pro- 
ceeded to the expulſion of tyrants, to the emancipation. 7 
of mankind, and the. full explanation. © of their politicat 
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eaſes copkdered as a ſymptem of inno- 
But 
are unwilling. to ſuffer 
find a protect ion, * defect 
—_ COT f 


eſtraint, or the weak. unable a 
of. law are marks of the moſt 


/Anonc -rude nations, government is ö 0 aft defective; 
5 | inted with all the 
v or h p 5 1 endeayour ed. to 
find' a redreſs ; ; and CE, even where evils ef the 
moſt flagrant nature have long afflicted the peace of ſo- 


ciety, they have not yet been able to apply the cure. 


In the progreſs of civilization, new diſtempers break. 

forth, and new remedies are applied: but the remedy i 18. 
not always applied the moment the diſtemper appears ;: 
and laws, though ſuggeſted by the commiſſion of crimes, . 
are not the ſymptom of a recent corruption, but of a de 
fire to find a remedy that may cure, perhaps, ſome inve- 
terate evil which has bag: afflicted the mw | 7 3 


TERRE are corruptions, However, 1 which men: 
ſtill poſſeſs the vigour and the reſolution to correct them 
ſelves. Such are the violence and the outrage which ac 
company the colliſion of fierce and daring ſpirits, occupied 
in the ſtruggles which ſometimes precede the dawn of 
civil and commegcial improvements. In ſuch caſes, .men - 


- - . "mn frequently diſcovered a remedy for evils, of which 


their own.. miſguided impetuoſity, and ſuperior force of 
| ET ©. : mine. 


of government, and of law, ma may be in ſome - 
and of virtue. 
ere power is already eſtabliſhed, where the ſtrong. 
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mind, were the principal cauſes. But if to a deres dit. 
poſition, we ſuppoſe to be joined a weakneſs of ſpirit; if 
to an admiration, and deſire of riches, be joined an aver- 
ſion to danger or buſineſs ; if thoſe orders of men whoſe 
valour is required by the public, ceaſe to be brave; if the 
members of ſociety, in general, have not 'thoſe perſonal 
qualities which are required to fill the ſtations of equality, 
or of honour, to which they are invited by the forms of 5 


the tate; they muſt ſink to a depth from which their im- 


becility, even more than their depraved inclinations, —_ 


e their rife. MULES 8 e een , e 


| 


5 


55 Ev. 


ing which is conſiſtent with national proſperity, or with 
the moral rectitude of our nature. It is ſometimes em- 
ployed to ſignify a manner of life which we think ne- 


ceſſary to civilization, and even to happineſs. It is, in our 


panegyric of poliſhed ages, the parent of arts, the ſup- 
port of commerce, and the miniſter of national greatneſs, 
and of opulence. It i is, in our cenſure of degenerate man- 
ners, the ſource of corruption, and the preſage of national 


declenfion and ruin. It is admired, and it is blamed; 
it is enten as ornamental and uſeful; and it is Proßcribed 


8 


War TH all this diverſity: in our = judgments, we are generally 
uniform in employing the term to fignify that complicated. | 


apparatus which mankind deviſe for the eaſe and. conveni-- 


ence of life. Their buildings, furniture, equipage, cloath- 


+ ing, train of ue refinement. of the table, and, in. 
general, all that gſſemblage which is rather intended to 
pleaſe the fancy, than to obviate real wants, and which 


18 rather ornamental than uſeful. EE | 
1 ” WHEN. 


E are far from being agreed on the application 
of the term luxury, or on that degree of its mean- 
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WHEN we are e difpoſed, therefore, under the -appek 
1 lation of luxury, to rank the enjoyment of theſe things 
=, among the vices, we either tacitly refer to the habits 
of ſenſuality, debauchery, prodigality, vanity, and arro- 
gance, with which the poſſeſſion of high fortune is ſome- 
times attended; or we apprehend a certain meaſure of 
what is neceſſary to human life, beyond which all en- 
joyments are ſuppoſed to be exceſſive and vicious. When, 
on the contrary, luxury is made an article of national 
luſtre and Felicity, we only think of it as an innocent 
conſequence of the unequal diſtribution of wealth, and 
as a method by which different ranks are rendered mu- 
tually dependent, and mutually uſeful. The poor are 
made to practiſe arts, and the rich to reward them. The 
public itſelf is made a gainer by what ſeems to waſte its 
ſtock, and it receives a perpetual increaſe of wealth, 


_ From the influence of thoſe growing appetites, and deli- 
Cate taſtes, which ſeem to menace conſumption and ruin. 
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Ir is certain, that we ms either, together with the com- 
mercial arts, ſuffer their fruits to be enjoyed, and even, in 
ſome meaſure, admired ; or, like the Spartans, prohibit the 
art itſelf, while we are afraid of its conſequences, or while we 

think that the conveniencies it brings exceed what nature 
requires. But we may propoſe to ſtop the advancement of 


arts at way” ſta 80 C or their En. and fant cur the cenſure : 


Fg 


=. OO 5 
Dude bade 15 the carpenter at Sparta wes limited 


to the uſe of the axe and the ſaw, ; but a Spartan cottage: 
might have paſſed for a palace in Thrace: and if the diſ- 
pute were to turn on the knowledge of what is phyſically 


neceſſary to the preſervation of human life, as the ſtand- 


ard of what is morally lawful, the faculties of phyſic, as 
well as of morality, would probably divide on the ſubject, 


and leave every individual, as at preſent, to find ſome rule 


for himſelf. The caſuiſt, for the moſt- part, conſiders the 
practice of his own” age and condition, as a ſtandard for 


nen If in one agè or condition, he condemn the uſe 

coach, in another he would have no leſs cenſured 
the wearing of ſhoes; and the very perſon who exclaims 
againſt the firſt, would probably not have ſpared the ſe- 
cond, if it had not been already familiar in ages before 
his own: A cenſor born in àa cottage, and accuſtomed to 
| ſleep upon ſtraw, does not propoſe that men ſhould return 


to the woods and the caves for ſhelter; he admits the rea- 
ſonablenefs and the utility of what is already familiar; 


and apprehends an exceſs and corruption, mow? in the 
neweſt refinement of the riſing ene 7 | 


'# 


THE tha os moet "I Reiche ehtceiveby ind ; 


every new faſhion, and every innovation in drefs.. The 
modes of youth are the ſubject of cenſure to the old; and 
modes of the laſt age, in their turn, are matter of ridicule 
to the flippant, M the young. Of this there is not al- 
ways a better account to be given, than that the old are 

5 ne ro be ſevere, and the young to be merry. 
ir bn 5b _ a 
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1 lord it in the woods.“ 


Tur argument ing many of Mi conveniencies of 
life, drawn from the mere confideration of their not being 


neceſſary, was equally proper in the mouth of the ſavage, 
who difſuaded- from the firſt applications of induſtry, as 


it is in 8 of the moraliſt, who inſiſts on the vanity of 


the laſt. Our anceſtors,” he might ſay, © found their 
„ dwelling under this rock; they gathered their food in 


* the foreſt; they allayed their thirſt from the fountain; 
„ ang they were clothed in the ſpoils of the beaſt they 
„had flain. Why ſhould we indulge a falſe delicacy, 
« or require from the earth fruits which . is not ac- 
« cuſtomed to yield ? The bow of our fath already 
* too ſtrong for our arms; and the wild . begins to 


— 


' Tavs the moraliſt may Urte found, in the proceed- 

ings of every age, thoſe topics of blame, from which he 
is ſo much diſpoſed to arraign the manners of his own ; 
and our imbarraſſment on the ſubject, is, perhaps, but a 
part of that general perplexity which we undergo, in 


trying to define moral characters by external circumſtan- 
ces, which may, or may not, be attended with faults in. 


the mind and the heart. One man finds a vice in the 
wearing of linen; another does not, unleſs the fabric 
be fine: and if, mean- time, it be true, that a perſon may 
be dreſſed in manufacture, either coarſe or fine; that he 
may fleep in the fields, or lodge in a piiſſhce;;. tread upon 
carpet, or plant his foot on the ground; while the mind 


either retains, or has loſt, its penetration, and its vigour, 


and the heart its affection to mankind, it is vain, under 
any ſuch circumflance, to ſeek for the diſtinctions of 
. | virtue 


neſs for any part of his equipage, or for his wearing a 
fur, in which perhaps, ſome ſavage was dreſſed before 
him. Vanity is not diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar ſpecies 
of dreſs. It is betrayed by the Indian in the phantaſtic 


aſſortments of his plumes, his ſhells, his party- coloured 


Furs, and in the time he beſtows at the glaſs and the 
toilet. Its projects i in the woods, and in the town are the 


| ſame: in the one, it ſeeks, with the viſage bedaubed, | 
and with teeth artificially ſtained, for that admiration, 
which it courts. in the other with a a gilded guigage, and 


f Nate, 


liverics{ 


' Po ISHED nations, in aber progreſs, often come to. ſur- 


paſs the rude in moderation, and ſeverity of manners. 


« The Greeks,” ſays Thucydides, not long ago, like bar- 
« barians, wore golden angles in the hair, and went 


« armed in times of peace.“ Simplicity of dreſs in this 
people, became a mark of politeneſs: and the mere ma- 


terials with which the body is nouriſhed or clothed, are 
probably of little conſequence to any people. We muſt 
look for the characters of men in the qualities of the 


mind, not in the ſpecies of their food, or in the mode 


of their apparel. What are now the ornaments of the 
grave, and ſevere; what is owned to be a real conveni- 


ency, were once the fopperies of youth, or were deviſed : 


to pleaſe the gffeminate. The new faſhion, indeed, is 
often the mark of the coxcomb ; but we frequently change 


our faſhions, without multiplying coxcombs, or inereaſing 


the meaſures of our vanity and folly. 
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virtue and vice, or to tax the poliſhed citizen with. weak- 
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bin | Of Luxury, 


ARE the benen of the ſevere, therefore, in every 


s ge, equally groundleſs and unreaſonable? Are we never 


to dread any error in-the article of a refinement beſtowed 


on the means of ſubſiſtence, or the conveniencies of life? 


The fact is, that men are perpetually expoſed to the com- 


miſſion of error in this article, not merely where they are 
accuſtomed to high meaſures of accommodation, or to any 
| particular ſpecies of food, but where-ever theſe objects, 


in general, may come to be preferred to their character, 
to their country, or to mankind; they actually commit 
ſuch error, where-ever they admire paultry diſiintions or 
frivolous advantages; where: ever they ſhrink from ſma 
conveniencies, and are incapable of diſcharging 0 their duty 
with vigour. The uſe of morality on this ſubject, is not to li- 
mit men to any particular ſpecies of lodging, diet or cloaths ; 
but to prevent their conſidering theſe conveniencies as the 


Principal objects of human life. And if we are aſked, 


Where the purfuit of trifling accommodations ſhould ſtop, 
in order that man may devote himſelf entirely to the 
higher enga gements of life? we may anſwer, That it ſhould 
ſtop where it is. This was the rule followed at Sparta: The 
object of the rule was, to preſerve the heart entire for the 


public, and to occupy men in cultivating their own. nature, 
not in accumulating wealth, and external conveniencies. 


It was not expected otherwiſe, that the axe or the faw 


ſhould be attended with greater political: advantage, than 


the plane and the chiſel. When Cato walled the ſtreets of 
Rome without his robe, and without ſhoes, he did ſo, moſt 


probably, in . of what his ENG were Wo 
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prone to admire; not in hopes of finding : a virtue in one: 
ſpecies of dreſs, or a vice in another. e 


LuxURY, therefore, conkilered? as a predilection in fa 
vour of the objects of vanity, and the coſtly materials of 
pleaſure, is ruinous to the human character; conſidered 


as the mere uſe of accommodations and conveniencies 


which the age has procured, rather depends on the pro- 


greſs which the mechanical arts have made, and on the 


degree in Which the fortunes of men are unequally par- - 


celled, than on the diſpoſitions of particular men F 


8 os; 3g 


% 4 
* R 


D1 FFERENT meaſtires of Tuxury are, however, variouſly. 
faited to different conſtitutions of government. The ad- 
vancement of arts ſuppoſes an unequal diſtribution of 
fortune; and the means of diſtinction they bring, ſerve 
to render the ſeparation of ranks more ſenſible. Luxury 
is, upon this account, apart from all its moral effects, 


adverſe to the form of democratical government; and in 


— 


any ſtate of ſociety, can. be ſafely admitted in that degree 
only in which the members of a community are ſuppoſed 
of unequal rank, and conſtitute public order by the rela- 


tions of 8 and vaſſal. High degrees of it appear 


en neceſſary, i in monarchical and mixed 
Where. beſides the encouragement to arts 


ſalutary, and 
governments; 


and commerce, it ſerves to give luſtre to thoſe hereditary 


or conſtitutional dignities Which have a place of impor- 


in che political ſyſtem, Whether even here luxury 
leads 
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. leads to abuſe peculiar to ages of high refinement and 


' opulence, we ſhall proceed to conſider in che following 
 {ections. 


1 4 
N . 7 
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Of « the C arrupti on incident 70 Pol; hed IV, ations, , | | 


ux URN and corruption are Eads coupled to- 
gether, and even paſs for ſynonymous terms. But 
in order to avoid any diſpute about words, by the firſt 
we may underſtand that accumulation of wealth, and 
that refinement on the ways of enjoying it, which are the 
objects of induſtry, or the fruits of anti and com- 
mercial arts : And by the ſecond a real weakneſs, or 
depravity of the human character, which may accompany 
any ſtate of thoſe arts, and be found under any external 


circumſtances or condition whatſoever. It remains to in- 


quire, What are the corruptions incident to poliſhed nati- 


ons, arrived at certain meaſures of luxury, and poſſeſſed 
of certain advantages, in which they are e ſup- 


poſed to excel? : : 


— 


We need not have recourſe to a paralle 8 the 
manners of entire nations, in the extremes of civilization 
and rudeneſs, in order to be ſatisfied, that the vices of 
men are not proportioned to their fortunes ; or that the 


habirs of avarice, Or of ſenſuality, are not founded on any 


9 „ certain 


% 
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certain meaſures of wealth or determinate kind of en- 
joyment. Where the ſituations of particular men are va. 
ried as much by their perſonal ſtations, as they can be 
by the ſtate of. national. refinements, the ſame paſſions 
for intereſt, or pleaſure, prevail in every condition. They 
ariſe from temperament, or an acquired admiration - of 
property; not from any particular manner. of- life in- 
which the parties are engaged, nor from any particular 
ſpecies of property, which may * occupied their cares. 
and their wiſhes, | 1 4 


| Nn and moderation are, at leaſt, as fre- 
quent among thoſe whom we call the ſuperior, as they 
are among the lower claſſes of men; and however we 
may affix the character of ſobriety to mere cheapneſs of 
diet, and other accommodations with which any parti- 
cular age, or rank of men, appear to be contented, 1 
well known, that coſtly materials are not neceſſary to. 
. conftitute a debauch, nor profligacy leſs frequent under 
.the thatched roof, than under the lofty ceiling. Men 
grow equally familiar with different conditions; receive 
equal pleaſure, and are equally allured to ſenſuality, in 
the palace, and in 'the cave. Their acquiring in either 
| habits of intemperance or ſloth, depends on the remiſ- 
ſion of other phrſuits, and on the diſtaſte of the mind to 
other engagements. If the affections of the heart be 


| awake, and the paſſions of love, admiration; or anger, be 
kindled, the coſtly furniture of the palace, as well the 
homely accommodations ef the cottage, are neglected: 
and men, when rouſed, reject their repoſe; or, when 
5 5 | fatigued, 
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leads to abuſe peculiar to ages. of high refinement and 


| ' opulence, we ſhall proceed to conſider in the following 75 


ſections. 


e 


Of rhe Corruption incident io Poliſhed Mations. 


; 1 and corruption are frequently coupled to- 


| gether, and even paſs for ſynonymous terms. But 
in order to avoid any diſpute about words, by the firſt 
we may underſtand that accumulation of wealth, and 
that refinement on the ways of enjoying it, which are the 
objects of induſtry, or the fruits of mechanic and com- 
mercial arts: And by the ſecond a real weakneſs, or 
depravity of the human character, which may accompany 
any ſtate of thoſe arts, and be found under any external 
circumſtances or condition whatſoever. It remains to in- 
quire, What are the corruptions incident to poliſhed nati- 
ons, arrived at certain meaſures of luxury, and poſſeſſed 
of certain advantages, in which they are en * . 
Poſed to excel ? . Py 


— 


WIE need not have 80 50 to a paralls Feder the 
manners of entire nations, in the extremes of civilization 
and rudeneſs, in order to be fatisfied, that the vices of 
men are not proportioned to their fortunes; or that the. 
Habits of avarice, or of "TORN, are not founded on any 

7 Certain 


7 


> hy 


— 


certain meaſures of wealth, or  -deterthitints kind of en- 
joyment. Where the ſituations of particular men are va 


ried as much by their perſonal ſtations, as they can be 


by the ſtate of national refinements, the ſame paſſions 
for intereſt, or pleaſure, prevail in every condition. They 


ariſe from temperament, or an acquired admiration - of 


property; not from any particular manner of life in 


which the parties are engaged, nor from any particular 


ſpecies of property, which may have occupied their cares 


and their wiſhes, the” 


TEMPERANCE. and moderation are, at leaſt, as fre- 
quent among thoſe whom we call the. ſuperior, as they 
are among the lower clafles of men; and however we 
may affix the character of ſobriety to mere cheapneſs of 
diet, and other accommodations with which any parti- 


cular age, or rank of men, appear to be contented, it is. 
well known, that coſtly materials are not- neceſſary 10 


conſtitute a debauch, nor profligacy leſs frequent under 
the thatched roof, than under the lofty ceiling. Men 
grow equally familiar with different conditions, receive 
equal pleaſure, and are equally allured to ſenſuality, in 


the palace, and in the cave. Their acquiring in either 


habits of intemperance or ſloth, depends on the remiſ- 
| Mrſuits, and on the diftaſte of the mind to 
other engagements. If the affections of the heart be 


awake, and the paſſions of love, admiration, or anger; be 
kindled, the coſtly furniture of the palace, as well the 
homely accommodations ef the cottage, are neglected: 


and men, when rouſed, reject. their NEO + or, when 
_ fatigued, 
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Fatigaed: embrace it alike on the flken bed, or on the 


couch of . . | Yo" 


of 


Ws are not, however, from Hence to conclude, 8 that 


luxury, with all its. concomitant circumſtances, which. 
either ſerve to favour its. increaſe, or which, in the ar- 
rangements of civil ſociety, follow it as conſequences, 
can have no effect to the diſadvantage of national man- 
ners. If that reſpite from public dangers and troubles. 


which gives a leiſure, for the practice of commercial arts,. 
be continued; or increaſed, into a diſuſe of national ef- 


forts; if the individual, not called to unite with his 
country, be left to purſue his private advantage; we may 
ſind him become effeminate, mercenary, and ſenſual ;: 
not becauſe pleaſures and profits are become more allu- 
ring, but becauſe: he: has fewer calls to attend to other 
objects; and becauſe he has more encouragement to ſtudy 
his perſonal advantages, and purſue his ſeparate intereſts. 


Ir the diſparities of rank and; fortune which are ne- 
ceſſary to the purſuit or enjoyment of luxury, introduce 
falſe grounds of precedency and eſtimation; if, on the 
mere conſiderations of being rich or poor, one order of 
men are, in their own- apprehenſion, elevated, ano- 


ther debaſed; if one be criminally proud, another mean- 


ly dejected; and every rank in its place, like the tyrant, 
Who thinks - that nations are made for himſelf, be diſpoſed 
to aſſume on the rights of mankind : although, 11 105 
3 the higher order may be leaſt corrupted; 


Seck. 3. fo puh hed Natims, 


Som edition; and a ſenſe of perſonal di ignity, have 
moſt good qualities remaining; yet the one becoming 
mercenary and ſervile; che other imperious and ar- 


rogant; both regardleſs of juſtice, and of merit; the 


changed for the worſe, in proportion as its members 


ceaſe to act on principles of equality, independence, or 
freedom. 1 


in the abſtract, a mere change from the habits of a te- 
public to thoſe of a monarchy from the love of equa- 
lity, to the ſenſe of a ſubordination founded on birth, 
titles, and fortune, is a ſpecies of corruption to man- 
kind. But this degree of corruption is ſtill conſiſtent with 


vigorous courage, by which the rights of individuals, and 
of kin gdoms, may be long DF CHI 


Wann the Aw of OT IR its yet in its vi- 
gour, ſuperior fortune is, indeed, one mark by . which 
-the different orders of men are diſtinguiſhed; but there 


admitted as a foundation of precedency, and in favour 
of which it is often deſpiſed, and laviſhed : away. Such 
are birth and titles, the reputation of courage, courtly 
manners, and a certain elevation of mind. If we fup- 
Itſelf only to be known by che ſumptuous retinue which 
money alone may procure ; ; and by a laviſh expence, 

5 C cc which 


365 


whole maſs is corrupted, and the manners of a ſociety 


" "Mb this view, "mT confidering the merits of men 


the ſafety and proſperity of ſome nations; it admits of a 


are ſome other Ingredients, without which wealth is not 


poſe, that theſe diſtinctions are forgotten, and nobility 


— —— — 
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1 which che more recent fortunes can en beſt ſuſ- 
tain; luxury muſt then be allowed to corrupt the monar- 
chical as much as the republican ſtate, and to introduce 
a fatal diſſolution of manners, under which men of every 
condition, although they are eager to acquire, or to diſ- 
play their wealth, have no remains of real ambition. They 
have neither the elevation of nobles, nor the fidelity of 
ſubjects; they have changed into effeminate vanity, that 
ſenſe of honour which gave rules to the perſonal courage; 
and into a ſervile baſeneſs, that loyalty, which bound each 


in his place, to his immediate ſuperior, and the whole to 
the — - 16 | 


NaT1ons are moſt expoſed to corruption from this quar- 
ter, when the mechanical arts, being greatly advanced, 
furniſh numberleſs articles, to be applied in ornament to 
the perſon, in furniture, entertainment, or equipage; when 
ſuch articles as the rich alone can procure are admired ; 
and when conſideration, precedence, and rank, are e accord- 
ingly made to depend on fortune. 


Ils a more rude ſtate of the arts, although wealth be 
unequally divided, the opulent can amaſs only the ſimple 


means of ſubſiſtence: They can only fill the granary, and 
furniſh the ſtall; reap from more extended fields, and 
drive their herds over a larger paſture. © To enjoy their 
magnificence, they mult live in a croud ; and to ſecure 
their poſſeſſions, they muſt be ſurrounded with friends. 
that eſpouſe their quarrels. Their honours, as. well. as: 
their ſafety, confiſt in the numbers who attend them ; z 
and 


Sect. 3. 1 Poliſhed Mations. „ 6 


| and their perlonal diſtinctions are en froth their be N 


rality, and ſuppoſed elevation of mind. In this manner, 


the poſſeſſion of riches ſerves only to make the owner 3 
aſſume a character of magnanimity, to become the guar- 


dian of numbers, or the public object of reſpect and affec- 
tion. But when the bulky conſtituents of wealth, and of 


ruſtic magnificence, can be exchanged for refinements ; 


and when the produce of the ſoil may be turned into equi- 
page; and mere decoration; when the combination of 


many is no longer required for perſonal ſafety ; the maſ- 


ter may become the ſole conſumer of his own eſtate: he 


may refer the uſe of every ſubject to himſelf; he may 


: employ the materials of generolity to feed a perſonal va- 


nity, or to indulge a ſickly and effeminate fancy, which | 
has learned to enumerate the trappings of weakneſs or 


folly among the neceſſaries of life. 


% . 


* 


Tur Perſian ſatrape, we are told, when he ſawy the King 
of Sparta at the place of their conference, ſtretched on the 
graſs with his ſoldiers, bluſhed at the proviſion he had 

made for the accommodation of his own perſon: he or- 


dered the furs and the carpets to be withdrawn; he felt 
his own inferiority ; and recollected, that he was to treat 
with a man, not to vie with a pageant in __ attire and 

magnificenee. | 


Wur N, amid circumſtances that make no trial of the 
virtues or talents of men, we have been accuſtomed to 


the air of ſuperiority, which people of fortune derive 
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from their retinue, we are apt to loſe every ſenſe of diſ- 
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tinction ariſing from merit, or even from abilities. We 
rate our fellow-citizens by the figure they are able to- 
make; by their buildings, their dreſs, their equipage, 
and the train of their followers. All theſe circumſtances 
make a part in our eſtimate of what is excellent; and if 
the maſter himſelf is known to be a pageant in the midſt 
of his fortune, we nevertheleſs pay our court to his ſta- 

tion, and look up with an envious, ſervile, or dejected 
mind, to what i is, in itſelf, ſcarcely fit to amuſe children; 
though, when it is worn as a badge of diſtinction, it in- 

flames the ambition of thoſe we call the great, and ſtrikes 


the multitude with awe and l reſpect. 


% 


We judge of entire nations by the productions of” a 
few mechanical arts, and think we are talking of men, 
while we are boaſting of their eſtates, their dreſs, and 
their palaces. The ſenſe in which we apply the terms, 
great, and noble, high rank, and hig h life, ſhew, that we have, 
on ſuch occaſions, transferred the idea of perfection from 
the character to the equipage; and that excellence itſelf 
is, in our eſteem, a mere pageant, adorned at a great ex- 
pence, by the labours of many workmen. 
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To tho ſe who overlook the | cube ile tranſitions of the 
imagination, it might appear, ſince wealth can do no 
more than furniſh the means of ſubſiſtence, and purchaſe 
animal pleaſures, that covetoufnefs, and venality itſelf, 
ſhould kecp pace with our fears of want, or with our 
appetite of ſenſual enjoyments; and that where the ap- 


Fr petite is fatiated, and the fear of want is removed, the 
ADE, mind 
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mind ſhould be at eaſe on the ſubject as Seekiine: But 
they are not the mere pleaſures that riches procure, nor 
the choice of viands which cover the board of the wealthy, 
that inflame the paſſions of the covetous and the merce- 
nary. Nature is eaſily ſatisfied in all her enjoyments. It 
is an opinion of eminence, connected with fortune; it is 
à ſenſe of debaſement attending on poverty, which ren 
ders us blind to every advantage, but that of the rich; 
and infenfible to every diſgrace, but that of the poor. It 
is this unhappy apprehenſion, that occaſionally prepares us 
for the deſertion of every duty, for a ſubmiſſion to every: 

indignity, and for the commiſſion of everx crime that can 
be in 


AbunzNC Zz BBE was nor more renowned for fobriety im 
His private ſtation, and in the conduct of a ſuppoſed dif- 
fimulation, by which he aſpired to ſovereign power, than 
he continued to be, even on the throne of Indoſtan. 
Simple, abſtinent, and ſevere in his diet, and other plea- 


flures, he ſtill led the life of a hermit, and occupied his: 


time with a ſeemingly painful application to the affairs 


of a great empire *. He quitted a ſtation in which, if 
pleaſure had been his object, he might have indulged his: 


ſenſuality without reſerve ;, he made his way to a ſcene of 
diſquietude and care; he aimed at the ſummit of bu- 
man greatneſs, in the poſſeſſion of imperial fortune, not: 


at the gratifications of animal appetite, or the enjoyment 


» Cemell Cares. 2 3 n 
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f eaſe, Sup erior to ſenſual. pleaſiire, as Well 48 to the 
eclings of nature, he-dethroned his father, and he mur- 
dered his brothers, that he might roll in a carriage incruſted 
With diamond and pearl; that his elephants, his camels, 
0 and his horſes, on the march, might form a line extending 
mamany leagues; might preſent a glittering harneſs to the 
ſun; and loaded with treaſure, uſher to the view of an 
abject and admiring croud, that awful majeſty, in whoſe 
preſence they were to ſtrike the forehead on the ground, 
and be overwhelmed with the ſenſe of his Sffameſsz and 
with that oF" their own debaſement. 


E objects was ER the defire of 
dominion, and excite the ambitious to aim at the maſtery 
of their fellow creatures; ſo they inſpire the ordinary 
race of men with a ſenſe of infirmity and meanneſs, that 
prepares them to ſuffer indignities, and to become the 
property of perſons, whom they conſider as of a rank and - 
a nature ſo much ſuperior to their own. | 


* Tax ans of perpetual lavery, accordingly, appear 
to be rivetted in the Faſt, no leſs by the pageantry which 
is made to accompany the poſſeſſion of power, than they 
are by che fears of the ſword, and the terrors of a mili- 


tary. execution. In the Weſt, as well as the Eaſt, we are 
willing to bow to the ſplendid equipage, and ſtand at an 
awful diſtance from the pomp of a princely eſtate. We 
5 too, may be terrified by the frowns, or won by the 
ſmiles, of thoſe whoſe favour is riches ' and honour, 
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and te Atplocgie4 is „ oterty Aud * We too 
may overlook” the honours of the human ſoul; from an 
admiration of the pageantries that accompany fortune. 
The proceſſion of elephants harnefſed with gold might 
dazzle into ſlaves, the people who derive corruption and 
weakneſs from the effect of their own arts and contri- 
vances, as well as thoſe who inherit ſervility from their 
anceſtors, and- are enfeebled by their natural tempera- 
ment, and the enervating charms of their ſoil, and their 
climate. re tp . 


* 
of 
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Ir appears, therefore, that although cha. mere WOT of 
materials whi ch conſtitute luxury, may be diſtinguiſhed 
from actual vice; yet nations under a high ſtate of the 
commercial arts, are expoſed to corruption, by their ad- 
mitting wealth, unſupported by perſonal elevation and vir- 
tue, as the great foundation of diſtinction, and by having 
their attention turned on the ſide of intereſt, as the road 2 
conſideration and honour. 


WIr n this effect, luxury may ſerve to corrupt demo- 
cratical ſtates, by introducing a ſpecies of monarchical 
ſubordination, without that ſenſe of high birth and he- 
redirary honours which render the boundaries of rank 

fixed and determinate, and which teach men to act in 
their ſtations with force and propriety. It may prove the 
occaſi on of political corruption, even in monarchical g0- 
vernments, by drawing reſpect towards. mere wealth; 5 


by caſting a ſhade on the luſtre of perſonal qualities, or 
| Is | 9 1 N 
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family diſtinctions; and by infecting all orders of men, 
with equal venality, ſervility, and cowardice. 


* 1 $6 


n 
The ſame ſubje& conti nued,”- 


HE increaſing regard with Which men appear, in 
the progreſs of commercial arts, to ſtudy their 


Profit, or the delicacy with which they refine on their 


pleaſures ; even induftry itfelf, or the habit of applica- | 


tion to a tedious employment, in which no honours are 


won, may, perhaps, be conſidered as indications of A 
growing attention to intereſt, or of effeminacy contracted 
in the enjoyment of eaſe and conveniency. Every ſuc- 
ceſſive art, by which the individual is taught to improve 
on his fortune, is, in reality, an addition to his private 
engagements, and a new avocation of his mind from the 


8. 


co 180 PT10n, however, does not ariſe from the abuſe 
of commercial arts alone; it requires the aid of political 


ſituation; and is not produced by the objects that occupy 


a ſordid and a mercenary ſpirit, without the aid of circum- 
ſtances that enable men to indulge 1 in e any anni 
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' PrOyIDENCE has fitted mankind for the higher: engage- = 


ments which they are ſometimes obliged to fulfil; and 


it is in the midſt of ſuch engagements that they are moſt 


likely to acquire or to preſerve their virtues. The habits 
of a vigorous mind are formed in contending with diffi- 


culties, not in enjoying the repoſe of a pacific: ſtation ; pe- 
netration and wiſdom are the fruits of experience, not 
the leſſons of retirement and leiſure; ardour and generoſity 


are the qualities of a mind rouſed and animated in the 


conduct of ſcenes that engage the heart, not the gifts of 


reflection or knowledge. The mere intermiſſion of na- 


tional and political efforts is, notwithſtanding, ſometimes 
miſtaken for public good; and there is no miſtake more 


likely to foſter the vices, or to flatter the weakneſs, of 


feeble and intereſted men. 


> 


Is the th arts 1 policy, or rather, if a grow- 
ing indifference to objects of a public nature, ſhould 


prevail, and, under any free conſtitution, put an end to 
thoſe diſputes of party, and ſilence that noiſe of diſſen- 
ſion, which generally accompany the exerciſe of freedom, 
we may venture to prognoſticate corruption to the na- 


tional manners, as well as remiſſneſs to the national ſpi- 
rit. The period is come, when, no engagement remain- 


ing on the part of the public, private intereſt, and ani- 


mal pleaſure, become the ſovereign objects of care. 


When men, being relieved from the preſſure of great oc- 


cafions, beſtow their attention on trifles; and having 
carried what they are pleaſed to call ſenſibility and delicacy, 
on the * of eaſe or moleſtation, as far as real 


D d d Fey weakneſs 
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weakneſs or folly can 20, have recourfe to aſſectation, 
in order to enhance the pretended demands, and acct- 
mulate the anxieties, of a fickly fancy, and enfeebled 


In. this ee mankind e flatter der 
own imbecility under the name of politeneſs. They are 2 
perſuaded, that the celebrated ardour, generofity, and 
fortitude, of former ages, bordered on frenzy, or were 
the mere effects of neceſſity, on men who had not the 
means of enjoying their eaſe or their pleaſure. They 

congratulate themſelves on. having eſcaped the ſtorm 
which required the exerciſe of ſuch arduous virtues.; and; 
with that vanity which accompanies the human race in. 
their meaneſt condition, they boaſt. of a ſcene of affecta- 
tion, of languor, or of folly, as the ſtandard of human: 
felicity, and: as. ing the r exerciſe of a ra- 
tional nature. 


Ir is none of the leaſt menacing ſymptoms of an age 
prone to degeneracy, that the minds of men become per- 
plexed in the diſcernmentt of merit, as much as the ſpi- 
rit becomes enfeebled in conduct, and the heart miſled: 
in the choice of its objects. The care of mere fortune 
is ſuppoſed to conſtitute wiſ dom ; re tirement from public 
affairs, and real indifference to mankind, receive the 0p 
. Plauſes of moderation and of virtue; | 


8 fortitude, and 1 of ik Have- not 
alyays, - indeed, been employed in the attainment of 
— 5 — Ja valuable 
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valuable ends: but chey are always reſpectable, al they 
are always neceſſary when we would act for the good of 
mankind, in any of the. more. arduous ſtations of; life. 
While, therefore, we blame their miſapplication, we ſhould 
beware of depreciating their value, Men of a ſevere and 


ſententious morality have not always ſufficiently obſerved 


this caution ; nor have they been duly aware of the cor- 
ruptions they flattered, by the ſatire they employed againſt 
What is aſpiring and — in the 3 of — 
Human foul, | 
Ix might have been expected, that in an age of hope- 
leſs debaſement, the talents of Demoſthenes and Tully, 
even the ill-governed magnanimity of a Macedonian, 
or the daring enterpriſe of a Carthaginian leader, might 
have eſcaped the acrimony of a ſatiriſtõ, who had fo ma- 


ny objects of correction in his view, and who poſſeſſed 
arts of in ſo a EE 


F, F rag et feves c curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris Placeas, et declamatio figs. 


is part of the illiberal cenſure which is thrown by this 
poet on the perſon and action of a leader, who, by his. 
courage and conduct, in the very ſervice to which the 
ſatire referred, had well nigh ſaved his eountry from the 
ruin n with which it was at laſt overwhelmed. 
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þ © Herves are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede, 5 
is a diſtich in which another poet of beautiful talents; 
has attempted to depreciate a name, to Which, probably, 


few of his readers are found to aſpire. 


Ir men muſt go wrong, there 3 is a choice of their errors, 
as well as of their virtues. Ambition, the love of perſonat 
eminence, and the deſire of fame, although they ſometimes 
lead to the commiſſion of crimes, yet always engage. men 


in purſuits that require to be ſupported by ſome of the: 
greateſt qualities of the human ſoul ; and if eminence is. 
the principal object of purſuit, there is, at leaſt, a proba- 


bility, that thoſe qualities may be ſtudied on whieh a real 
elevation of mind is raiſed. But when public alarms have 
ceaſed, and contempt of glory i is recommended as an. article 


of wiſdom, the ſordid habits, and mercenary dif, poſitions, 


to which, under a general indifference to national objects, 
the members of a poliſhed or commercial ſtate are expoſed, 
muſt prove at once the meſt effectual ſuppreſſion of every 
liberal ſentiment, and the moſt fatal reverſe of all thoſe 


principles from which communities derive their ſtrength 


. 5 hopes of pocfervanion 


IT is noble to poſſeſs happineſs and independence, 1 
in retirement or in public life, The characteriſtic of 
the happy, is to acquit themſelves well in every con- 
dition; in the court, or in the village; in the ſenate, or in 
the * retreat. But if they affect any particular ſta- 
tion, 


. Pab iſhed Nation, 


tion, it is ſurely | that in which their a&tions may. be 1 ren-- 
dered moſt extenſively uſeful. Our conſidering mere re- 


_ tirement, therefore, as a ſymptom of moderation, and of 
virtue, is either a remnant of that ſyſtem, under which 
monks and anchorets, in former ages, have been canon- 

' 1zed; or proceeds from a habit of think 


ing public life as a ſcene for the gratification of mere 
_ vanity, avarice, and ambition; never as furniſhing the beſt 
opportunity for a juſt and a e, enen of the 
mind and the heart. ” hor” 


EMULATION: nd; the * of power, are bas ſ6rry 5 mo- 
tives to public conduct; but if they have been, in any 
caſe, the principal inducements from which men have 
taken part in the ſervice of their country, any diminution 
of their prevalence or force is a. real corruption of na-- 
tional manners; and the-pretended moderation aſſumed 
by the higher orders of men, Has a fatal effect in the 
ſtate. The diſintereſted love of the public is a pri rinciple 
without which ſome conſtitutions of government cannot 
ſubſiſt : but when we conſider how ſeldom. this has ap- 
peared a reigning paſſion, we have little reaſon to impute N 
the proſperity or preſervation of nations, in every caſe, to 5 
its influence, | 


_— 


IT is ſufficient, perhaps; under one form of govern-- 


ment, that men ſhould be fond of their independence; 
a that they ſhould be ready to oppoſe uſurpation, and to re- 
24 perſonal indignities; ; under. another, At is ſufficient, that 


theyy 


g. which appears 6 
equally fraught with moral corruption, from our conſider- 
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44 they ſhould be tenacious. of their rank, and of their * 
nours; and inſtead of a zeal for the public, entertain a 
vigilant jealouſy of the rights which pertain to them 
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ſelves, When numbers of men retain a certain degree 


of elevation and fortitude, they are qualified to give a 
-mutual check to their ſeveral errors, and are able to act 


in that variety of fituations which the ditterent conſtitu- 
tions of government have prepared for their members : 


but, under the diſadvantages of a feeble ſpirit, however 


directed, and however informed, no national conſtitution 


is ſafe; nor can any degree of enlargement to which a 
Nate has arrived, ſecure its political welfare. 


In Mates where Property. distinction and pleaſure, 


are thrown out as baits to the imagination, and incen- 


tives to paſſion, the public ſeems to rely for the prefer- 


vation of its political life, on the degree of emulation 
and jealouſy with which parties mutually oppoſe and 


reſtrain each other, The 4efires of preferment and pro- 


fit in the breaſt of the citizen, are the motives from 


which he is excited to enter on public affairs, and are 
the conſiderations which direct his political conduct. 
The ſuppreſſion, therefore, of ambition, of party-ani- 
moſity, and of public envy, is probably, in ever 
caſe, not a reformation, but a ſymptom of wea 


ik; eſs, 


and a prelude to more ſordid purſuits, and ruinous amuſe- 


* 


ments. 


1 


ranks, „ in ug” mixed or monarchical government, have 
eee need 


ſuch 


On che eve of ſuch a revolution! in manners, the higher 
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need to ae care of themſelves. Men of bulinefs, 
and. of induſtry, in the inferior ſtations of life, retain. 
their occupations, and are ſecured, by a kind of neceſ- 
firy, in the poſſeſſion of thoſe habits on which: -they rely- 
for their quier, and for the moderate enjoyments of life. 
But the higher orders of men, if they relinquiſh the ſtate, 
if they ceaſe to poſſeſs that courage and elevation of- 
mind, and to exerciſe thoſe talents which are employed 
in its defence, and in its government, are, in reality, by 
the ſeeming advantages of their ſtation, become the re- 
fuſe of that ſociety of which they once were the orna- 
ment; and from being the moſt reſpectable, and the 
moſt happy, of its members, are become the moſt wretch- 
ed and corrupt: In: their approach to this condition, 
and in the abſence of every manly occupation, they feel a 
diſſatisfaction and languor which they. cannot explain : p-: 
They pine in the midſt of apparent enjoyments; or, by” 
the variety. and caprice of their different purſuits. and 
amuſements, exhibit a ſtate of agitation, which, like the 
diſquiet of ſickneſs, is not a proof of enjoyment or plea- | 
fare; but of ſuffering and ain: The care of his build- 
ings, his equipage, or his table, is choſen by one; literary 
amuſement or ſome frivolous ſtudy, by another. The 
+ of the country, and the diverſions of the town; the 
gam ing-able 5 ie e A. Wine, are employed to 


Theſe different check pations differ from each other, in reſpect to their diguity, 
and their innocence; but none of them are the ſchools from which men are brought : 
to ſuſtain the tottering fortune of nations; they are equally avocations from What 

ought to be the Principe? pyrſui of * fan, the. good of managt 
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400 | bo the Corruption incident Part vi ; 
fil up the blank of a liſtleſs and unprofitable life, They 


ſpeak of human purſuits, as if the whole difficulty were 


to find ſomething to do: They fix on ſome frivolous oc- 
cupation, as if there was nothing that deſerved to be done: 
They conſider what tends to the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures, as a diſadvantage to themſelves: They fly from 


every ſcene, in which any efforts. of vigour are required, 
or in which they might be allured to perform any ſervice 


to their country. We miſapply our compaſſion in pitying 


the poor; it were much more juſtly applied to the rich, 
who become the firſt victims of that wretched inſignifi- 
cance, into which the members of every corrupted ſtate, 
by the tendency of their weakneſſes, and their vices, are in 


-haſte to . themſelves. 


Ir is in this condition, that the ſenſual invent $ thoſe 


refinements on pleaſure, and deviſe thoſe incentives to a 


ſatiated appetite, which tend to foſter the corruptions of 
a diſſolute age. The effects. of brutal appetite, and the 
mere debauch, are more flagrant, and more violent, 
perhaps, in rude ages, than they are in the later periods 


of commerce and luxury : but that perpetual habit of 


ſearching for animal pleaſure where it is not to be 
found, in the gratifications of an appetite that is 
and among the ruins of an animal e eee, 18 not 
more fatal to the virtues of the ſoul, than it is even to the 
enjoyment of ſloth, or of pleaſure; it is not a more cer- 
tain avocation from public affairs, or a ſurer prelude to 
national decay, er it is a diſappointment to our * hopes 


of . felicity. 


7 
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In theſe reflections, it has been the object, not to aſ- 
certain a preciſe meaſure to which corruption has riſen in 
any of the nations that have attained to eminence, or that 
have gone to decay; but to deſcribe that remiſſneſs of 
ſpirit, that weakneſs of ſoul, that ſtate of national debility, 74 
which is likely to end in political ſlavery; an evil which | 
remains to. be conſidered as the laſt object of caution, and 


beyond which there is no ſubject of diſquiſition 1 in the pe- 
0 rithing fortunes of nations, N 


1 


Of Corruption, as it tends to Political Slavery. 


lokrrr, in one ſenſe, appears to be the portion of 
poliſhed nations alone. The ſavage is perſonally 

free, becauſe he lives unreſtrained, and acts with the 
members of his tribe on terms of equality. The barba- 
rian is frequently independent from a continuance of the 
ſame ęircumſtances, or becauſe he has courage and a 
wo But good policy alone can provide for the regu- 
lar adminiſtration of juftice, or conſtitute a force in the 
ſtate, which is ready on every occaſion to defend the rights 
of its members. | 
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Ir has been found , that, except in a few ſingular caſes, 
the commercial and political arts have advanced together, 
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that we cannot determine which were prior in the order of 
time, or derived moſt advantage from the mutual infſuences 
with: which they act and re- act on each other. It has been 
obſerved, that in ſome nations the ſpirit of commerce, in- 


tent on ſecuring its; profits, has led the way to political 
wiſdom: & people, poſſeſſed of wealth, and beeome jealous 


of their properties, have formed the project of emancipa- 
tion, and have proceeded, under favour of an importance 
recently gained, ſtill farther to enlarge their pretenſions, 


and to diſpute the prerogatives which their ſovereign had 
been in uſe to employ. But it is in vain that we expect in 
one age, from the poſſeſſion of wealth, the fruit which it 
is ſaid to have borne in a former. Great acceſſions of 
fortune, when recent,, when. accompanied with frugality, 
and a ſenſe of independence, may render the owner con- 


fident in his ſtrength, and ready to ſpurn at oppreſſion. 


The purſe which is open, not to perſonal expence, or to 
the indulgence of vanity, but to ſupport the intereſts of 


a faction, to gratify the higher paſſions of party, render 


the wealthy citizen formidable to thoſe who pretend to do- 
minion; but it does not follow, that in a time of corrup- 


tion, equal, or greater, meaſures of wealth ſhould Carat: 


Ox the contrary, when wealth is accumulated. only in- 
the hands of the miſer, and runs to waſte from thoſe of 
the prodigal ; when heirs of family find themſelves 
ſtraitened and poor, in the midſt of. affluence; when the 
cravings of luxury ſilence even the voice of party and 
faction when the hopes of meriting the rewards of 
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compliance, or che fear of loſing what is held at diſcre- 
tion, keep men in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe and anxiety ; her 
fortune, in ſhort, inſtead of being - conſidered as the in- 
ſtrument of a vigorous fpirit, becomes the idol of a C0 
vetous or a profuſe, of a rapacious or a: timorous mindi; 
the foundation on which freedom was built, may ſerve 
to ſupport a tyranny ; and what, in one age, raiſed the 
pretenſions , and foſtered the confidence of the ſubject, 
may, in another, incline him to ſervility, and furniſh 
the price to be paid for his proſtitutions. Even thoſe, 
Who, in a vigorous age, gave the example of wealth, in 
the hands of the people, becoming an occaſion of free- 
dom, may, in times of degeneracy, verify likewiſe che 
maxim of Tacitus, That the admiration of riches leads to 
def) potical 8 2 . | 


Max who have caſted of freedom, and who 3 
felt their perſonal rights, are not eaſily taught to bear 
with incroachments on either, and cannot, without ſome 
Preparation, come . to ſubmit to oppreſſion. They may 
receive this unhappy preparation, under different forms 
of government, from different hands, and arrive at the 
ſame end by different ways. They follow one direction 
in republics, another in monarchies, and in mixed go- 
vernments. But where · ever the ſtate has, by means 
that do not preſerve the virtue of the ſubject, effectually 
guarded his ſafety; remiſſneſs, and neglect of the Ting 


* Eſt apud illos et opibus honos ; eoque unus imperitat, nullis jam excoptionjbus, 
non precario jure parendi. Nec arma ut apud ceteros Germanos in promiſcuo, leq 
clauſa ſub caltode: et quidem ſervo, &c, . de mor. Ger. c. 44. 
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Theſe arts have been in modern Europe fo: interwoven, 
that we cannot determine which were prior in the order of 
time, or derived moſt advantage from the mutual influences: 
with which they act and re- act on each other. It has been 
obſerved, that in ſome nations the ſpirit of commerce, in- 
tent on ſecuring its profits; has led: the way to political 
wiſdom: A people, poſſeſſed of wealth, and beeome jealous 
of their properties, have formed the project of emancipa- 
tion, and have proceeded, under favour of an importance 
recently gained, ſtill farther to enlarge their pretenſions, 
and to diſpute the prerogatives which their ſovereign had 
been in uſe to employ. But it is in vain that we expect in 
one age, from the poſſeſſion of wealth, the fruit which it 
is ſaid to have borne in a former. Great acceſſions of 
fortune, when recent, when. accompanied with frugality, 
and a ſenſe of independence, may render the owner con- 
fident in his ſtrength, and ready to ſpurn at oppreſſion. 
The purſe which is open, not to perſonal expence, or to 
the indulgence of vanity, but to ſupport the intereſts of 
a faction, to gratify the higher paſſions of party, render 
the wealthy citizen formidable to thoſe who pretend to do- 
minion; but it does not follow, that in a time of corrup- 


tion, equal, or greater, meaſures of wealth ſhould. Horace: 
| 3 


ON the contrary, when wealth is accumulated. 4 in 
the hands of the miſer, and runs to waſte from thoſe of 
the prodigal; when heirs of family find themſelves 
ſtraitened and poor, in the midſt of. affluence ;. when the 
cravings” of luxury ſilence even the voice of party and 5 
faction; when tlie hopes of meriting the rewards of 
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tion, keep men in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe and anxiety; her 


ſtrument of a vigorous fpirit, becomes the idol of a /CO- 
vetous or a profuſe, of a rapacious or a timorous mind; 
the foundation on which freedom was built, may ſerve 
to ſupport 1 tyranny ; # and what, in one age, raiſed the 


may, in another, incline him to ſervility, and furniſh. 
the hands of the people, becoming an occaſion of free- 
deſpotical * wy 


Felt their perſonal Tights, are not eaſily taught to bear 


Preparation, come .to ſubmit to oppreſſion. They may 
receive this unhappy preparation, under different forms 
of government, from different hands, and arrive at the 


in republics, another in monarchies, and in mixed go- 
vernments. But where-ever the ſtate has, by means 
that do not preſerve the virtue of the ſubject, effectually 
guarded his ſafery ; remiſſneſs, and neglect of the Ling 


* Eſt apud illos et opibus honos ; eoque unus imperitat, nullis jam exceptionibus, 
non precario jure parendi. Nec arma ut apud ceteros Germanos in promiſcuo, {ed 
* ſub cuſtode: et quidem ſervo, Ec. Tacitus de mor. Ger. c. 44. 
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compliance, e or che fear of loſing what is wok at diſcre- 


fortune, in ſhort, inſtead of being conſidered as the in- 


pretenſions, and foſtered the confidence of the ſubject, 


te price to be paid for his proſtitutions. Even thoſe, 
who, in a vigorous age, gave the example of wealth, in 


dom, may, in times of degeneracy, verify likewiſe the 
maxim of Tacitus, That the admiration of riches leads to 


MEN who havs taſted of freedom, a who have ; 


with incroachments on either, and cannot, without ſome 


ſame end by different ways. They follow one direction 
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lic, are likely to follow; and poliſhed nations of every 
deſcription, appear to encounter a danger, on this quarter, 
proportioned to the degree in which they have, during 
any continuance, enjoyed the uninterrupted poſſeflion of 
Peace and profpenty.. 


LIBERTY refillts, we ſay, from the government of 
laws; and we are apt to conſider ſtatutes, not merely 
as the reſolutions and maxims of a people determined 
to be free, not as the writings -by which their rights 
are kept on record; but as a power erected to guard 
them, and as a barrier which- the CARTIER OF: man cannot 
tranſgreſs,' ro ets TON. PT . 


| Warn a bala, in Aſia, pretends to decide every con- 
troverſy by the rules of natural equity, we allow that 


he 1s poſſeſſed of diſcretionary powers. When a judge 
in Europe is left to decide, according to his own inter- 
pretation of written laws, is he in any ſenſe more re- 
ſtrained than the former? Have the multiplied words of 
a ſtatute an influence over the conſcience, and the heart, 
more powerful than that of reaſon and nature? Does 
the party, in any judicial proceeding, enjoy a leſs degree 
of ſafety, when his rights are diſcuſſed on the founda- 
tion of a rule that is open to the underſtandings of man- 
kind, than when they are referred to an intricate ſyſtem, 
which it has been the object of a ſeparate profeſſion to 
Rudy and to explain ? 


Ir forms of proceeding, written ſtatutes, or other con- 
ſlituents of law, ceaſe to be enforced by the NEry ſpirit 
: „ "rom 


des wes.  w=« 


from which they aroſe; they ſerve only to cover, not 
to reſtrain, the iniquities of power: they are poſſibly mn 
reſpected even. by the corrupt magiſtrate, when they fa- — 
vour his purpoſe; but they are contemned or evaded, 
when they ſtand in his way: And the influence of laws, 
where they have any real effect in the preſervation of li- 
berty, is not any magic power deſcending from ſhelves 
that are loaded with books, but is, in reality, the influ- 
ence of men reſolved to be free; of men, who, having 
adjuſted in writing the terms on which they are to live 
with the ſtate, and with their fellow-ſubjects, are deter- ” 
mined, by their vigilance and ſpirit, to make theſe. terms 

be fulfilled. | 
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Wu are A under every form of government, to 
apprehend uſurpations, from the abuſe, or from the ex- 
tenſion of the executive power. In pure monarchies, 
this power is commonly hereditary, and made to deſcend 
in a_ determinate line. In elective monarchies, it is held 
for life. In republics, it is exerciſed during a limited 
time. Where men, or families, are called by election 
to the poſſeſſion of temporary dignities, it is more the | 
object of ambition to perpetuate, than to extend their WW 
powers, In hereditary monarchies, the ſovereignty is ; 
already perpetual; and the aim of every ambitious. 
Prince, is to enlarge his prerogative. Republics, and, 
in times of commotion, communities of every form; are 
expoſed to hazard, not from thoſe only who are formally 
raiſed to D of truſt, but from every perſon what-- 

ever, 
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Ir is no advantage to a prince; or other magiſtrate, to 
enjoy more power than is conſiſtent with the good of man- 
kind; nor is it of any benefit to a man to be unjuſt: but 
theſe maxims are a feeble ſecurity againſt che Pafſions | 

and follies of men. Thoſe who are intruſted with power 
in any degree, are diſpoſed, from a mere diſlike of con- 
ſtraint, to remove oppoſition. Not only the monarch who 
wears a hereditary crown, but the magiſtrate who holds 
his office for a limited time, grows fond of his dignity. 
The very miniſter, who depends for his place on the mo- 
' mentary will of his prince, and whoſe perſonal intereſts 
are, in every reſpect, thoſe of a ſubject, fill has the weak- 
neſs to take an intereſt in the growth of prerogative, and 
to reckon as gain to himſelf the incroachments he has 
made on the rights of a people, with whom he himſelf 
and his family are ſoon to be numbered. 


EVEN with the beſt intentions towards Münk ind, we 
are inclined to think, that their welfare depends, not on 
the felicity of their own inclinations, or the happy em- 
ployment of their own talents, but on their ready com- 
pliance with what we have deviſed for their good. Ac- 
cordingly, the greateſt virtue of 'which any ſovereign 
has hitherto ſhown an example, is not a deſire of che- 
riſhing in his people the ſpirit of freedom and of in- 


dependence; but Het. iS in "REA ſufficiently rare, and 
highly 
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highly meritorious, a fteady regard to the diſtribution 
of juſtice in matters of property, a diſpoſition to protect 


and to oblige, to redreſs the grievances, and to promote 
the intereſt of his ſubjects. It was from a reference to 


theſe objects, that Titus computed the value of his time, 


and judged of its application. But the ſword, which in 
this beneficent hand . was drawn to protect the ſubject, 


and to procure a ſpeedy and effectual diſtribution of 


juſtice; was likewiſe ſufficient in the hands of a tyrant, 


to ſhied the blood of the innocent, and to cancel the rights 


of men. The temporary proceedings of humanity, though 
they ſuſpended the exerciſe of oppreſſion, did not break 
the national chains: the prince was even the better en- 


abled to procure that ſpecies of good which he ſtudied ; 


becauſe there was no freedom remaining, and becauſe 
there was nowhere a force to diſpute his decrees, or to 


interrupt their execution. 


Was it in vam; that Antoninus became acquainted 
with the characters of Thraſea, Helvidius, Cato, Dion, 
and Brutus? Was it in vain, that he learned to under- 
ſtand the form of a free community, raiſed on the ba- 
ſis of equality and juſtice; or of a monarchy under 


which the liberties of the ſubject were held the moſt ſa- 


cred object of adminiſtration * Did he miſtake the 
means of procuring to mankind what he points out as a 
blefling? Or did the abſolute power with which he was 


furniſhed, in a. mighty empire, only diſable him from 


„M. Antöhinus; lib. 1. 
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executing what his mind had perceived as a. national 
good? In ſuch a caſe, it were vain to flatter the monarch 
or his people. The firſt cannot beſtow. liberty, without 


_ raiſing a ſpirit, which may, on occaſion, ſtand in oppoſi- 
tion to his own deligns ; nor the latter receive this bleſ- 


ſing, while they own that it is in the right of a maſter 
to give or to with-hold it. The claim of juſtice is firm 
and peremptory. We receive favours with a ſenſe. of 
obligation and kindneſs ; ; but we would inforce our 
rights, and the ſpirit of Freedom in this exertion cannot 


take the tone of ſupplication, or of thankfulneſs, with- 


out betraying itſelf. © You have intreated Octavius,“ ſays 


Brutus to Cicero, « that he would ſpare thoſe who ſtand 


« foremoſt among the citizens of Rome. What if he will 
« not? Muſt we periſh? Tes; ra ther than owe our ſafety 


- to him.” ST it, . 
LIBERTY is a right which everv ividual muſt be 
ready to vindicate for himſelf, and hich he who pre- 

tends to beſtow as a favour, has by a” very actin rea- 


lity denied. Even political eſtabliſhments, though they 


appear to be independent of the will and arbitration of 
men, cannot be relied on for the preſervation of free- 
dom they may nouriſh, but ſhould not ſuperſede that 


firm and reſolute ſpirit, with which the liberal mind 1s 


always prepared to reſiſt indignities, and to refer its ſafety 
no itſelf, 

Wenn a nation, therefore, given to be moulded by 
a ſovereign, as the clay is put into the hands of the pot- 


ter, 


„„ 
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ter, this project of beſtowing 8 a people who are 
actually ſervile, is, perhaps, of all others, the moſt dif- 

ficult, and requires moſt, to be executed in filence, and 
with the deepeſt reſerve. Men are qualiſied to receive 
this bleſſing, only in proportion as they are made to ap- 
prehend their own rights; and are made to reſpect the juſt 
pretenſions of mankind; in proportion as they are wil- 

lung to ſuſtain, in their own perſons, the burden of go- 
vernment, and of national defence; and are willing to 
prefer the engagement of a liberal mind, to the enjoy 
ments bf ſloth, or the deluſiye hopes of a fafety 1 
ſed by ſubmiſſion and fear. 5 


1 ſpeak with reſpe it 1 m be n the 1 
i erpre Ron, even with 22 to thoſe whe are in- . 
truſted with high prerogatives in the political ſyſtem of 18 
nations. It _ indeed, ſeldom their fault that ſtates are 
inllaved. What ſhould be expected from them, but that 
being actuated by human deſires, they ſhould be averſe 
to diſappointment, or even to delay; ; and in the ardour Th 
with which they purſue their object, that they ſhould 
break through the barriers that would ſtop their career? 
If millions recede before ſingle men, and ſenates are . 
five, as if compoſed of members who had no' op 
or ſenſe of their own ; on whoſe {ide have the teen of 
freedom given way, or to whom ſhall we impute their tall ? 
to the ſubject, who has deſerted his ſtation ; or to the ſo- | 
I vereign, who has only remained i in his own; and who, if a 
the collateral or ſubordinate members of government ſhall 
titan f * N  cemle 
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A Corruption, as it . 


Ir is well known, that conſtitutions ces for the 
preſervation of liberty, muſt confiſt of many parts; and 
that ſenates, popular aſſemblies, courts of juſtice, ma- 
giſtrates of different orders, muſt combine to balance 
each other, while they exerciſe, ſuſtain, or check the ene. 
cutive power. If any part is ſtruck out, the fabric muſt 


totter, or fall; if any member is remiſs, the others muſt 


incroach. In aſſemblies conſtituted by men of « 
talents, habits, and apprehenſions, it were n A more 
than human that could make them agree in every point 

of importance; having different opinions and views, it 


were want of integrity to abſtain from diſputes: our very 


* 


praiſe of unanimity, therefore, is to be conſidered as a 
danger to liberty. We wiſh for it, at the hazard of taking 
in its place, the remiſſneſs of men grown indifferent to the 
public ; the venality of thoſe who have fold the rights of 
their country; or the ſervility of others, who give impli- 
cit obedience to a leader by whom their minds are ſub 
dued. The love of the public, and reſpect to its lays, are 

the points in which mankind are bound to agree; but if 


15 in matters of controverſy, the ſenſe of any individual or 


party is invariably r the cauſe of freedom i is Already "bh 
: nnn CCC 


Us whoſe | office, it is to govern 2 ſupine or an abject 


people, cannot, for a moment, ceaſe to extend his. 1 powers. 
Every execution of law, every movement of the ſtate, 


„„ ”"—_ 
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every civil and military operation, in which TR power is 
exerted, mult ſerve to confirm his authority, and preſent 
him to the view of the public, as the ſole object of con- 
fideration, fear, and reſpect. Thoſe very eſtabliſhments 
which were deviſed, in one age, to limit, or to direct the P 
exerciſe of an executive power, will ſerve, in another, to 
remove obſtructions, and to ſmooth its way; ; they will 
point out the channels in which it may run, without 
giving offence, or without exciting alarms, and the very 
N which were inſtituted to check its incroachments, 
will, in a time of corruptian. furniſh an aid to its uſur- 
Pations. | 


Tur paſſion for independence, and the love of dominion, 
frequently ariſe from a common ſource: There is, in both, 
an averſion to controul; and he, who in one ſituation, 
cannot bruik 2 fuperior, may 1 in another, diſlike to be 
Joined with an equal. | 


WnAr the prince, aber a pure or Hed monarchy, 
is, by the conſtitution of his country, the leader of a fac- 
tion would willingly become in republican governments. 
If he attains to this envied condition, his own inclina- 
tion, or the tendency of human affairs, ſeem to- open 
before him rhe career of a royal ambition but the cir- 
cumſtances i in which he is deſtined to act, are very diffe- 


rent from thoſe of a king. He encounters with men 


Who are unuſed to diſparity; he is obliged, for his own 
ſecurity, to hold the y er continualiy unſheathed. When 
The . 8 he 
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he hopes to he ſafe, he poſſibly means to be n 
is hurried, from the firſt moment of his uſurpation, into 
every exerciſe of deſpotical power. The heir of a crown 

has no ſuch quarrel to maintain with his ſubje&s: his 
ſituation is flattering ; ; and the heart muſt be uncommonly 


bad, that does not glow with affection to a people, who 
are, at once, his admirers, his ſupport, and the ornaments 
of his reign. In him, perhaps, there is no explicit defign 
of treſpaſſing on the rights of his ſubjects; but the forms 
intended to preſerve their freedom, are not, on this ac- 
count, always ſafe i in his hands. ade, 146-4; 


SLaveRY has been impoſed upon ; mankind in the wan- . 
tonneſs of a depraved ambition, and tyrannical cruelties 
have been committed in the gloomy hours of jealouſy and 
terror: yet theſe demons are not neceſſary to the creation, 
or to the ſupport of an arbitrary power. Although no po- 
licy was ever more ſucceſsful than that of the Roman re- 
public in maintaining a national fortune; yet ſubjects, as 
well as their princes, frequently imagine that freedom is 
a clog on the proceedings of government : they imagine, 
that deſpotical power is beſt fitted to procure diſpatch 
and ſecrecy in the execution of public councils ; to main- 


tain what they are pleaſed ro call political order * 5 and to — 
| ; +. 16 yp! ſpe | 


* Ota notion fo order in vil PER 8 hn 1 the I of ſubjeQs | 
inanimate and dead, is frequently falſe; - we conſider commotion and action as contrary 
to its nature; we think that obedience; ſecrecy, and the ſilent paſſing of affairs 
through the hands of a few, are its real conſtituents. The good order of ſtones in 
a wall, is their being pr]gety? fixed in and places for which they are hewn ; were they 

8 | WW 


We. 
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4 ſpeedy n6dnels of eonplatats.. 7 | 
3 acknowledge, that if a eds A peeps pringes 8 
be found, deſpotical government is beſt calculated for the 
happineſs of mankind. While they reaſon thus, they can- 
not blame a ſovereign who, in the confidence that he 4s, 
to employ: his power for good purpoſes, endeavours to ex- 
tend its limits; and, in his own apprehenſion, ſtrives only 
to ſhake off the reftraint ints which ftand 1 in 1 the way of reaſon, 
and which t the eff Bis 
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R e for de petee, let Ah, at the Head 
of a free ſtate, employ the force with which | 
ed, to cruſh the ſeeds of * diſorder in 
ner of his dominions ; let h Y a effectually curb nl 1 
of diſſenſion and variance — his people; let him re- 
move the interruptions to government, ariſing from the 
refractory humours and the private intereſts of his ſub- 
jects; let him collect the force of the ſtate againſt. its FF 
enemies, by availing himſelf of all it can furniſh in 

the way of taxation and perſonal, ſervice ; 'S it is en . 
probable, that, even under the direction of wiſhes —_ 
the good of mankind, he may break through every bar- 


rier of * and * eſtabliſh a hw el while he flat. 
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10 tir, x 4 building.muſt fall : bot _ 2 5 * of men. in 1 is their oY 
placed where they are properly qualified to adt. The firſt is a fabric made of dead 
and inanimate ;parts, the ſecond is made of living and of active members. When we 
ſeek in ſociety for the order of mere inaQion and tranguillity, WOT ome o of 
our 1 mode and hag! the over of dep. 112 that 1 Wort men. 
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1 414 ruption, as it tends 
| . | | | ters himſelf, TORE: * only follows the dictates of ſenſe d 
1 propriety. | | 
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Warn we ſuppoſe government to "have N A de- 
gree of tranquillity which we ſometimes hope to reap. 
from it, as the beſt of its fruits, and public affairs to Pro- 
ceed, in the ſeveral departments of legiſlation and execu- 
tion, with the leaſt poſſible interruption to commerce and 
lucrative arts; ſuch a ſtate, like that of China, by throw- 
ing affairs into ſeparate. offices, where conduct conſiſts 
in detail, and in the obſervance of forms, by ſuperſedin g 
all the exertions of a great or a liberal nathan 1s more- * 
to deſpotiſm than we are apt to imagine. bs TIL 


& 


WHETHER oppreſſion, injuſtice, and 0 are = 
only evils which attend on deſpotical government, may b 
conſidered apart. In the mean time it is ſufficient to 0 6b. 
- ſerve, that liberty 18 never in greater danger than it is is 
when we meaſure national felicity by the bleſſings which 
A prince may beſtow, or by the mere tranquillity * which 
may attend on equitable adminiſtration. | ; The ſovereign. 
may dazzle with his heroic. qual lities ; he may protect his 
ſubjects in the enjoyment of every animal advantage or 
pleaſure: but the benefits ar riſing from liberty are of a dif- 


ferent ſort; they s re not the fruits of a virtue, and of a 


* 


iir $i 


© goodneſs, which operate in the breaſt of one man, but 
the communication of virtue itſelf to many * and 755 
a diſtribution of | functions in n civil ſociety, as gives 
numbers the exerciſes and occupations which perain t0 to 
their nature. | 
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ſubject; they alarm every paſſion in the 1 ur 
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Ha Tas: beſt conſtitutions: * governi 
With inconvenience; and the exerciſe of liberty * 
on many occaſions, give riſe to complaints. When 


— 


t are attended 


e 


are intent on reforming abuſes, the abuſes of pooh ne | 
may lead us to incroach on the ſubject from which they 


are ſuppoſed. to ariſe. Deſpotiſm itſelf has certain ad- 
vantages, or at leaſt, in times of civility and modera- 
tion, may proceed with, ſo, little offence, as to give no 
e alarm. Theſe ſe circum ces may lead mankind, 

in the very ſpirit of eee or by mere inattention, 


to apply or to admit of dangerous innovations i in, the Rate | 


of their poli p. 


: 1 7 „ 1 


0 SL AvxxRv, however, is not a Ii 
it is ſometimes impoſed in the Jpirir af: rindinge ks ra- 
pine. Princes; become corrupt as well as their people; 

and whatever may have been the origin of deſpotical 
government, its pretenſions, when fully declared, give riſe- 
between the ſovereign and his ſubjects, to a conteſt wh 
force alone can decide. Theſs prete nfions have: 4 dai 

rous aſpect to the perſon, the pro 


breaſt; 
they diſturb the ſupine ; they depr we the venal o of his hire; ; 
they declare war on the corrupt as wel as the virtuo 
they are tamely admitted only by woas foward ; but even 


to him muſt be ſupported by a force that can work on his 


fears. This force the conqueror brin gs from abroad; and 


the Mane ne eaeavours to find in his faction at 
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a legiſlature, or who occupy the civil departments of ſtate, 
may dehberate on the meſſages they de Par: the 
| camp or the court; but if 


e Part VI. 


| WHEN a people i is accuſtomed”t to arms, it is difficult 


85 tou a part to ſubdue the whole; or before the eſtabliſh- | 
ment of' diſciplined armies, it is difficult for any uſurper 
to govern the many by the help of a few. Theſe difticul- 


ties, however, the policy of civilized and commercial na- | 


tions has ſometimes removed ; and by forming a diſtinc- 


tion between civil and military profeſſions, by committing 5 


the keeping and the enjoyment of liberty to different 
hands, has prepared the way for the dangerous alliance of 


faction with military power, in eo to mere omg 
5 forms, and the rights of mankind. NY 


A people who are diſarmed in e with this 


fatal refinement, have reſted their ſafety on the plead- 
| ings of reaſon and of Juſtice - at the tribunal of ambition 


and ſenates are aſſembled, in vain. They who compoſe 


e bearer, like the centurion 
we Ne i of! CASING * 70 the Roman fe- 
find that peti- 
wide LR PR Ah themſelves 


geants,” you the repoitories'of yo | 


Tur refleftions of this ſeftion may be er ap- 
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Small communities, 
however corrupted, are not prepared for deſpotical go- 
vernment: their members, crouded together, and conti- - 
guous to the ſeats of power, never forget their relation 
to the public; ; they pry, with habits of familiarity and 


plied to nations of unequal extent. | 
| 

2 

| freedom, into the pretenſions of thoſe who would rule Ml | 
| 

| 

| 
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and where the love of equality, and the ſenſe of juſtice, 
have failed, they act on motives of faction, emulation, and 
envy. The exiled Tarquin had his adherents at Rome; 
but if by their means he had recovered his ſtation, it is 

probable, that in the exerciſe of his royalty, he muſt have 
entered on a new ſcene of contention with the * RT. 
that reſtored. him to Power. * 


— 


—— — — — 


Bos I . as territory is extended, its parts loſe their N | 
relative importance to the whole. Its inhabitants ceaſe 

to perceive their connection with the ſtate, and are ſel · 
dom united in the execution of any 1 national, or ever of 
any factious deſigns. Diſtance from the ſeats of admini- 
ſtration, and indifference to the perſons who contend for 
preferment, teach the majority to conſider themſelves as 
the ſubjects of a ſovereignty, not as the members of a 

2 political body. It is even remarkable, that enlargement 
of territory, by rendering the individ ual of leſs conſe- 
quence to the public, and leſs able to intrude with his 
counſel, actually tends to reduce national affairs within a 
narrower compaſs, as well as to diminiſh the. numbers 
who are conſulted in legiſlation, or in other matters of 


governmen 6. 


* 


veg. 5 "Ton 


Tux diſorders to which a great empire is expoſed, require ; 
ſpeedy prevention, vigilance, and quick execution. Diſtant 
provinces mult be kept in ſubjection by military force; and 
the dictatorial powers, which, in free ſtates, are ſometimes 

_ raiſed to quell inſurrections, or to oppoſe other occaſional 
evils, appear, under a certain extent of dominion, at all 
times equally neceſſary to ſuſpend the diſſolution of a 
body, whoſe parts were aſſembled, and muſt be cemented, 
by meaſures forcible, deciſive, and ſecret. Among the cir- 
cumſtances, therefore, which in the event of national pro- 
{perity, and in the reſult of commercial arts, lead to the 
* eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, there is none, perhaps, that 
arrives at this termination, with ſo ſure an aim, as the per- 
petual enlargement of territory. In every ſtate, the free- 
dom of its members depends 'on the balance- and. adjuſt- 
ment of its interior parts ; and the exiſtence of any ſuch 
freedom among mankind, depends on the balance of na- 
tions. In the progreſs of conqueſt, thoſe who are ſub- 
dued are ſaid to have loſt their liberties; but from the 
hiſtory of mankind, to conquer, or to be conquered, has. 
e in effect, the e. . 


3 418 of Corruption, as it tends, &c, Part vi. 
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2 the Progreſs and Termination of Dyſpotifm 


fſAxxmD, Shea this degenerate, and tend to cheir 
ruin, as well as when they improve, and gain real 
advantages, frequently proceed by ſlow, and almoſt in- 
ſenſible, ſteps. If during ages of activity and vigour, 

they fill up the meaſure of national greatneſs to a height 

which no human wiſdom could at a diſtance foreſee; 
they actually. incur, in ages of relaxation and weakneſs, 
many evils which their fears did not ſuggeſt, and which, 
perhaps, they had thought far removed A the tide of 
ſucceſs and proſperity. 


We have already obſerved, that where men are remiſs 
or corrupted, | the virtue of their leaders, or the good 
intention of their magiſtrates, will not always ſecure 
them in the poſſeſſion of political freedom. Implicit 
ſubmiſſion to any leader, or the uncontrouled exerciſe of 
any power, even. when it is intended to operate for the 
. good of mankind, may frequently end in the ſubverſion 
of legal eſtabliſhments. This fatal. revolution, by what- 
ever means it is accompliſhed, terminates in military go- 
vernment; and this, though the ſimpleſt of all govern- 
ments, is rendered complete by degrees. In the firſt pe- 

G gg 2 riod 


3 of its 0 over men wha . acted as mem - 
ders of a free community, it can have only laid the foun- 
dation, not completed the, fabric, of a deſpotical policy. 

The uſurper, who has poſſefled, with an army, the centre 
of a great empire, ſees; around him, perhaps, the ſhattered 

remains of a former. conftitution ; he may hear the mur- 

murs of a reluctant and unwilling ſubmiſſion; he may 
even ſee danger i in the aſpect of many, from whoſe hands 
- he may have wreſted the ſword, but whoſe minds he has 


not ſubdued, nor reconciled to his Pome: 


3 * b 
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Tur ſenſe of perſonal rights, or the pretenſion t to pri- 
vine. and honours, which remain amon g certain orders- 

_— of men, are ſo many bars in the way of a recent uſurpa- 
tion. If they are not ſuffered to decay wich age, and to 

wear away in the progreſs of a growing corruption, they 

muſt be broken with violence, and the entrance to every 

15 new acceſſion of power muſt be ſtained with blood. The 
effect, even in this caſe, is frequently tardy. The Roman 
ſpirit; we know, was not entirely extinguiſhed under a 

fucceſſion of maſters, and under a repeated application of- 

bloodſhed and poiſon. The noble and reſpectable family 
Rill aſpired to its original honours: The hiſtory of the 

republic, the writings of former times, the monuments of 
illuſtrious men, and the leſſons of a philoſophy fraught 

| with heroic conceptions, continued to nouriſh the ſoul in 
-retirement, and formed thoſe eminent characters, whoſe 

= elevation, and whoſe fate, are, perhaps, the moſt affecting 
= L of human . Though unable to oppoſe the ge- 


. | " 5 „ 


| ineral bent to lg they became, on account of weir 
- ſuppoſed inclinations; obj ets of diſtruſt and averſion ;/ and 
vere made to pay with their blood, *the price: of a ſenti- 

ment which * foſtered - in n, a Wh m— 
only in the DEAL: 5535125 nofw 59115 10-50 1 
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principle is the overeign : conducted. in the choice of 


„ N 


i meaſures that tend to eſtabliſh. his government? 4 By a 


„ 7 


miſtaken apprehenſion of his own good, ſometimes even 
of that of his people, and by the deſire which he feels 


on every particular occaſion, to remove the obſtructions 
which impede the execution of his will. When he has 
fixed a reſolution, Whoever x re reaſons or remonſtrates a- 
gainſt it is an cnemy; when his mind is elated, who- 
ever. pretends | to eminence, and is diſpoſed to act for 


1 


himſelf, is a rival. He would leave no dignity in the 
ſtate, but what is dependent on himſelf; no active 
power, but what carries the expreſſion of his momentary 
: pleafure . Guided by a perception as unerring as that 
of inſtinct, he never fails to ſelect the proper objects of 
his antipathy or of his favour. The aſpect of independ- 
ence repels him; that of ſervility attracts. The tendency 
of his adminiſtration is to quiet every reſtleſs ſpirit, and 


to aſſume | every function of government to himſelf f. 


- 
8 as 


— 


* tnfargere Sarda Ws, ſcoatus, agiſritoum, Ke ſe wire, | 
1 It is ridiculous to bear men of a reſtleſs ambition, who would be the only 
| ator in 12 75 . ſometimes complain of a reftactory ſpivit in mankind; as 1 
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. tha Progreſs * 


When hy power is adequate to the end, it 8 
much in the hands of thoſe who do not perceive thts ter- 
mination, as it does in the hands of others by whom it 
is beſt underſtood : the mandates of either, when juſt, 
ſhould not be diſputed ; when erroneous or wrong, they 
are ſupported by force. 


| You muſt die, was the anſwer of Octavius to every 
ſuit, from a people that implored his mercy. It was the 
ſentence which ſome of his ſucceſſors pronounced againſt 
every citizen that was eminent for his birth or his virtues. 
But are the evils of deſpotiſm confined to the cruel and 
| ſanguinary methods, by which a recent dominion. over 
a refractory and a turbulent people is. eſtabliſhed or 
maintained ? And is death the greateſt calamity which 
can affliẽt mankind under an eſtabliſhment by which 
they are diveſted of all their rights ? They are, indeed, 
frequently fuffered to live; but diſtruſt, and jealouſy, 
the ſenſe of perſonal meanneſs, and the anxieties which 
ariſe from. the care of a wretched intereſt, are made to 
poſſeſs the ſoul; every citizen is reduced to a flaye; and | 
every charm by which the community engaged its mem- 
bers, has ceaſed to exiſt. Obedience is the only duty 
that remains, and this is. exacted by force. If under 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment, it be. neceſſary. to witneſs ſcenes of 


debaſement and Horror, at the hazard of catching the in- 
fection, death becomes a relief; and the libation which 


* * : * 
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the as ba a which to ws every "TOY did not cas every 
5 other perſon. to reaſon and to act at leaſt for himſelf. | —_—_— 81 
confidered 
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ges. 6. Termination of Diſpon Yon. 


Fare ſacrifice gratirude | o Jove the 
Detiverer q ; 


Orvnz6sI08 and r are not e neceſſary to de- 
potical government; and even when preſent, are but a 
part of its evils. It is founded on corruption, and on the 
ſuppreſſion of all the civil and the political virtues; it re- 
quires its ſubjects to act from motives of fear; it would 


aflwage the paſſions of a few men at the expence of man- 
| kind; and would ere& the peace of ſociety itſelf on the 


ruins: of that freedom and confidence from which alone 


the enjoyment, the force, and the eleyation of the human 
mind, are fourid to ariſe. 8 | 


2 RING the eilten of any free conſtitution, and whilſt 


every individual poſſeſſed his rank and his privilege, or 
had his apprehenſion of perſonal rights, the members of 
every community were to one another objects of conſide- 
ration and of reſpect; every point to be carried in civil ſo- | 


ciety, required the exerciſe of talents, of wiſdom, perſua- 
hon, and vigour, as well as of power. But it is the higheſt 


refinement of a de ſpotical government, to rule by fimple 


| commands, and to exclude every art but that of compul- 


fion.. Under the influence” of this policy, therefore, the 
occaſions which employed and. cultivated the underſtand- 


*% ParceQiſque utriuſque brachii venis, poſtquim- crubtein ewt, bonus fupes 
| SEO proptius vocaroQuaeltore, Libenus, /inquit, - Jovi Libttators, Specta 


juvenis; et omen quideq Dii prqhibeant j getermm in; e 'tenipora-gþtus @z/quibus | 


| firmare animum deceat conſtantibus exemplis. Tacit. Ann. lib, 16. 
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ings of men, Which awakened their ſentiments, and Kindle 


their imaginations, are gradually removed; and the pro- 


greſs by which mankind attained to the honours of their 


nature, in being engaged to act in ſociety upon à liberal 
footing, was not more uniform, or leſs interrupted, than 


that by which they ee in this bart condition. 


Warn we hear of the e which reigns in "the 5 . 


Cs pry . a. , 


raglio, we are made to believe, that ſpeech. itſelf 1s be- 


come unneceſlary ; and that the ſigns of the mute are 
ſufficient to carry the moſt important; "mandates. of go- 
vernment. No arts, indeed, are required to maintain 
an aſcendant where terror alone is oppoſed to force, 
where the powers of the ſovereign are delegated entire 


to every ſubordinate officer: nor n beſtow 


a liberality of mind in a ſcene of Ae 7915 dejection, 
where every breaſt is poſſeſſed with jealouſy and cau- 


tion, and where no object, but animal pleaſure remains 


to balance the ſufferings of the W himſelf, or thoſe F 


of his fubjects.. „55 


„ 


In other ſtates, "er talents of men are ſometimes f im- 


proved by the exerciſes which belong to an eminent fla. 
tion: but here the maſter himſelf is probably. the rudeſt 38 
and leaſt cultivated animal of the herd; he is inferior 
to the ſlave whom he raiſes from a ſervile office to the 
firſt places of truſt or of dignity in his court. The pri- 


mitive ſimplicity which formed ties of familiarity and 


. berwine the . and the e of his 
| herds p 


; Sect. 6. | Termination of Doſpoty . | | 3 4 25 


| herds'*, appears, in the abſence of all affections, to be 3 0 | 
reſtored, or to be counterfeited amidſt the ignorance and 55 1 | 
brutality which equally characteriſe all orders of men, or 
rather which level the ranks; and ne the Undo |} 


of perſons i in 4 E „ EET 


— 


5 Canter and paſſion are the rules of government with 8 1 I 
the prince. Every delegate. of power is left to act by me 7 
ſiame direction; to ſtrike when he is provoked; T 

when he is pleaſed. In What relates to revenue, juriſdic- 2 

tion, or police, every governor of a province acts like a 1 75 

leader in an enemy's country; comes armed with the 7 

terrors of fire and ſword ; and inſtead of a tax, levies a 1 

centribution by force: he ruins or ſpares as either ma) 

ſerve his purpoſe. When the clam Gr ws of the e 3 1 

or the reputation of a treaſure arhäffed at the expenc 

a province, have reached the ears of the ſovereign; 
extortioner is indeed made to pur rchaſe impunity b im. 
parting a ſhare, or by forfeiting t Whole of His ſpoil ; Y 5 
but no e is made to the injured; 1225 che x1 ZW 1 


5 N * 
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Art tie lines 


to > jut government unde 80 poli „ it is Kemi 
able, that even the trade of the laldier is itſelf greatly 0 
nepleced;” Diſtruſt d Jealouſy « on the N a the 
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i the Progreſs and Patt VI. 


prince, come in aid of his ignorance and incapacity ; and 
theſe cauſes operating together, ſerve to deſtroy the very 


foundation on which power is eſtabliſhed. Any undiſci- 
plined rout of armed men paſſes for an army, whilſt a 
weak, diſperſed, and unarmed people, are facrificed to 
military diſorder, or expoſed to depredation on the fron-. 
tier from an enemy, whom the deſire of ſpoil, or the 
hopes of <onquelt, may have drawn to their neighbour- 


hood. {6 FR 


THE Romans extended their empire till they left no 
poliſhed nation to be ſubdued, and found a frontier which 
was every where ſurrounded by fierce and barbarous 
tribes; they even pierced through uncultivated deſerts, in 
order to remove to a greater diſtance the moleſtation of 
ſuch troubleſome neighbours, and in order to Poſſeſs the 
avenues through which they feared their attacks. But 
this policy put the finiſhing hand to the internal corrup- 
tion of the ſtate. A few years of tranquillity were ſuffi- 
cient to make even the government forget its danger ; 
and in the cultivated province, prepared for the enemy, a 

tempting prize and an eaſy victory. 


Warn by the conqueſt and annexation of every rich 
and cultivated province, the meaſure of empire is full, 
two parties are ſufficient to comprehend mankind ; that 
of the pacific and the wealthy, who dwell within the 
pale of empire; and that of the poor, the rapacious, and 


the fierce, who are inured to depredation and war. The 


Wan. 
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laſt bear to the firſt nearly the ſame relation which the 
wolf and the lion bear to the fold; and they are naturally 


engaged in a ſtate of mens " 


— 


Wen deſpotic empire, mean- time, to continue for ever 
unmoleſted from abroad, while it retains that corruption 
on which it was founded, it appears to have in itſelf no 
principle of new life, and preſents no hope of reſtoration 
to freedom and political vigour. That which the de ſpoti- 
cal maſter has ſown, cannot quicken unleſs it die; it muſt lan- 
guiſh and expire by the effect of its own abuſe, before 
the human ſpirit can ſpring up anew, or bear thoſe fruits 
which conſtitute the honour and the felicity of human 
nature. In times of the greateſt debaſement, indeed, com- 
motions are felt; but very unlike the agitat: ons of a free 
people: they are either the agonies of nature, under the 
ſufferings to which men are expoſed; or mere tumults, 
confined to a. few who ſtand in arms about the prince, 
and who, by their conſpiracies, affaffinations, and mur- 
ders, ſerve only to plunge the pacific inhabitant ſtill deeper 
in the horrors of fear or deſpair. Scattered in the pro- 
vinces, unarmed, unacquainted with the ſentiments of 
union and confederacy, reſtricted by habit to a wretched 
economy, and dragging, a precarious life on thoſe poſſeſſi- 
ons which the extortions of government have left; ; the 
people can no where, under theſe circumſtances, aſſume 
the ſpirit of a community, nor form any liberal combina- 
tion for their own defence. The injured may complain; 
and while he cannot obtain the mercy of government, he 
H h h 2 . may 
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may AR the commiſeration of his fellow-dubject, But 
that fellow ſubject is comforted, that the hand of oppreſ- 
ſion has not ſeized on himſelf : he ſtudies his intereſt, or 
ſnatches his pleaſure, under that degree of ſafety which 


obſcurity | and concealment beſtow. 


Tur commercial arts, which ſeem to require no foun- 
dation in the minds of men, but the regard to intereſt; 5 
no encouragement, but the hopes of gain, and the ſecure 
poſſeſſion of property, muſt periſh under the precarious 
tenure of ſlavery, and under the apprehenſion of danger 
ariſing from the reputation of wealth. National poverty, 
however, and the ſuppreſſion of commerce, are the means 


by which deſpotiſm comes to accompliſh its own deſtruc- 
tion. Where there are no longer any profits to corrupt, or 
fears to deter, the charm of dominion 1s broken, and the 
naked ſlave, as awake from a dream, is aſtoniſhed to find, 
he is free. When the fence 18 deſtroyed, the wilds are 
open, and the herd breaks looſe. The paſture of the culti- 


vated field is no longer preferred to that of the deſert. 


The ſufferer willingly flies where the extortions of govern- 
ment cannot overtake him; where even the timid and the 
ſervile may recollect they are men ; where the tyrant may 


threaten, but where he is known to be no more than a 
fellow-creature ; where he can take nothing but life, and 


even this at the hazard of his own. - 


AGREEABLY to this deſcription, the vexations of ty- 
ranny have overcome, in many parts of the Eaſt, the de- 
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fire of ſettlement. The inhabitants of a n quit their 
habitations, and infeſt the public ways; thoſe of the val- 
leys fly to the mountains, and, equipt for flight, or poſ< 
ſeſſed of a ſtrong hold, ſubſift by depredation, and by the 
war they make on their former maſters. 


Tursꝝ diſorders conſpire with the impoſitions of go- 
vernment to render the remaining ſettlements ſtill leſs 1 
ſecure: but While devaſtation and ruin appear on every _ 1 
ſide, mankind are forced anew upon thoſe confederacies, | "2M 
acquire again that perſonal 'confidence and vigour, that 1 
ſocial attachment, that ufe of arms, which; in former EL... 
times, rendered a ſmall- tribe the ſeed of a great nation; | 
and which may again enable the emancipated ſlave to be- 
gin the career of civil and commercial arts. When hu- 
man nature appears in the utmoſt ſtate of corruption, it 


has actually begun to reform. 


I this manner. the ſcenes of human life have been 
frequently ſhifted. Security and preſumption forfeit the 
advantages of proſperity ; reſolution and conduct retrieve... 2 
the ills of adverſity; and mankind, while they have no- 7 
thing on which to rely but their virtue, are prepared to 
gain every advantage; and while they confide moſt in Ty 
their good fortune, are moſt expoſed to feel its reverſe. . _ 

We are apt to draw theſe obſervations into rule; and. 
when we are no longer willing to act for our country, 
we plead in excuſe of our own weakneſs or folly, a ſup- 
| poſed fatality 1 in kuman affairs. 
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Tur inſtitutions of men, if not calculated for the preſer- 
vation of virtue, are, indeed, likely to have an end as well 
as a beginning: but ſo long as they are effectual to this 
purpoſe, they have at all times an equal principle of life 
which nothing but external force can ſuppreſs; no nation 
ever ſuffered internal decay but from the vice of its 
members. We are ſometimes willing to acknowledge this 
vice in our countrymen; but who was ever willing to 
acknowledge it in himſelf? It may be ſuſpected, how- 
ever, that we do more than acknowledge it, when we 
ceaſe to oppoſe its effects, and when we plead a fatality, 
which, at leaſt, in the breaſt of every individual, 1s de- 
pendent on himſelf. Men of real fortitude, integrity, ; 
and ability, are well placed in every ſcene; they reap, in 
every condition, the principal enjoyments of their nature ; 
they are the happy inſtruments of providence employed 
for the good of mankind ; or, if we muſt change this 
language, they ſhow, that while they are deſtined to live, 
the ſtates they compoſe are likewiſe doomed by the fates 
to ſurvive, and to proſper. . e 
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